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*Tis we ourselves, each one of us, who must keep watch 
and ward over the fairness of the earth, and each with his 
own soul and hand do his due share therein, lest we deliver 
to our sons a lesser treasure than our fathers left to us. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 


SPLENDID NOTE Is STRUCK BY DOCTOR VAN DYKE in the con- 
A tribution which he makes to this magazine on the question of frank- 
ness between parents and children as to the mystery of life. It is a 

note so clear that it should receive the careful reading of every parent. 


I believe that children should be very simply 
instructed in regard to the meaning of the rela- 
tion of sex. The precise age must depend upon 
the development and character of the child. In 
normal circumstances a boy should be instructed 
by his father, a girl by her mother. The instruc- 
tion should be put on the plainest and most solid 
religious and moral ground. It should be given 
with earnestness and affection, and, having been 
given once, it should not be repeated, but left 
to do its work enforced by example rather than 
by precept. 

I do not believe in teaching the details of anat- 
omy and physiology to children, or in giving 
them any information or advice, even with the 
highest moral purpose, which shall direct their 
attention constantly, or even frequently, to the 
relation of sex. Human nature being consti- 
tuted as it is, such attention often produces the 
most disastrous effects in the way of morbid and 
abnormal development. 

Much of the trouble in our modern civilized 
life comes from our false and unnatural way of 
living. Children get too little fresh air, sunlight, 
cold water and healthy exercise; and too much 
unwholesome food, both for the body and for 
the mind. We need a more sane and hygienic 
life, and, above all, we need to get back to the 
old-fashioned idea that purity of life is demanded 
by God, and is a duty that we owe to Him, as 
well as the crown of a noble manhood and 
womanhood. ic is a great misfortune that we 
have drifted away from this, and that children 
are growing up without a knowledge of the truth 
that God will surely punish uncleanness. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 





NEVER HAS A MORE ‘TRUTHFUL WORD BEEN SPOKEN 

than in the arraignment of the American parent in Doctor 
§ van Dyke’s last paragraph. One of the saddest things in 
our American life is the unwholesome training and misdi- 
Pride rection of the average American child. Go to any hotel of 
versus the more favored classes, or watch a picnic or any gathering 
of the humbler folk, and the unwholesome food, as an ex- 
ample, that children eat with the consent of their parents 
bespeaks the most astonishing criminal ignorance of the 
needs of the body. Even among the most intelligent classes a disregard for 
the wise and healthy feeding of children seems to be the order. And even 
where a glimmer of regard is paid to wise feeding, only a protest from the 
child is necessary to override the parental rule, and the child is allowed to 
have its way, while the mother excuses herself on the ground of “ anything 
to keep the child quiet” or to“ prevent it from making a fuss”: “anything,” 
yes, even to the ruination of the child’s health, to say naught of discipline. 
In the dressing of children exactly the same ignorance of the parent and 
unkindness to the child are shown. The mother-pride must be shown in 
fussy clothes and in overdressing her child: the mother-sense is rarely 
shown in sensible jumper and overall, even in playtime. That the child 
shall look “ cute” and “dressed-up” so as to please the eye is of far more 
importance to the average mother than that it shall look childlike and be 
sanely comfortable and healthfully clothed. The child is kept up beyond the 
normal hours of childhood’s bedtime in order that friends and “folks” may 
see it “‘dressed-up,” so that eight and nine o'clock often sees little children 
prinked up and preening themselves before the gaze of people when they 
should have been asleep for two hours. 
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IF EVER A NATION FELL SHORT OF ITS HIGHEST DUTY 

we do in America when it comes to our children. If any 
8 one feels this an unwarranted stricture let him look around 
on a company of children, and note how few rugged, 
Undersized | bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, normal-sized children he sees. 
American An authority on children recently declared that eighty 
Children per cent. of American children were undersized. “Take 
pains,” he said, ‘and see how many children at two 
years of age you will find of three feet measurement, and 
from thirty-two to forty pounds. And yet that should be the height and 
weight of the normal child of healthy parents who receives proper food and 
sleep.” A child has no reason for the pale, thin cheeks, for the listless eye, 
for the little, thin legs, for the undersized development. Such things should 
be foreign to childhood, but they are common to American children. We 
need only go to foreign countries, and see the children of other nations, to 
realize how greatly our children fall short of sturdy health. And we fail to 
realize what we are laying up for these little tots. If parents had to suffer 
for their parental shortcomings the punishment would be well deserved. 
But these helpless children suffer in being sent out into the world in an 
improperly-nourished condition because they have been robbed of their 
rights in food and dress and sleep by their parents. ‘This is the criminal 
phase of the question: that the innocent must suffer, and in their ignorance, 
born of the false note of living struck by their parents, they carry on the 
same mistakes when the duties of parenthood come to them. 











WE ‘TALK MUCH ABOUT THE NEED OF CHILD-TRAINING! 
What we need far more is parent-training. The average 
§ child grows up in spite of its training, not by reason of it. 
The wonder is why God, in His infinite wisdom, allows 
What many a man and woman to become parents! ‘The worst 
Parents victims of our modern complicated style of living are 
N the children, and upon them our drifting away from sane 
eed Most ; ; : 
and simple ideas falls the hardest. We love our children, 
yes; but love for a child, while all-important, is not all- 
sufficient. We need something more: common-sense, judgment, the time 
to think, the effacement of self and selfish ideas. We fail to understand 
that self-satisfaction, born of our pride in a child, is not half so important 
as the realization of what is good and best for the child, whether or not 
our own notions and self-desires are satisfied and fulfilled. A child should 
train us: it should develop our characters: it should sweeten our natures: 
it should simplify our lives: then we are fitted to train it, but only after its 
simpler nature has first trained us. No child-training is worth the snap of 
a finger that does not come from the child to the parent, and then applied 
to the child’s needs and problems with parental love and riper experience. 
If we knew our children better than we do, if we studied individually their 
simple natures with keener eye, we could learn more from them than from 
all the writers and lecturers on child-training in the universe. 














WE ARE SOLICITOUS ABOUT THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
ot our children. But what sort of religion do we teach 

Aa them? We read Bible stories to them: we tell them of God 
and of Jesus Christ. We send them to Sunday-school or 
The False take them to church, and the keynote of all our teaching 
Note is the simplicity and beauty of religion and of Christ. And 
; then we feed them with fancy and unwholesome foods: we 

We Strike | dress them in frills and furbelows: we keep them up at 
night long after they should be in bed: we surround 
them with a domestic atmosphere charged with falsities and artificialities! 
Is there no religion in the things which surround us? Listen to Henry 
Drummond, when he was asked how a man should begin to be a Christian: 
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‘* Begin?” heasks. ‘‘ Begin with the paper on the walls of your rooms : 
make that beautiful; with the air, keep it fresh; with the furniture, see 
that it be honest. Abolish whatsoever worketh abomination in your 
home —in food, in drink, in luxury, in books, in art; whatsoever maketh 
a lie—in conversation, in social intercourse, in correspondence, in 
domestic life.’’ 

That is what so many fail to understand, that true Christianity is some- 
thing more than of our spiritual selves: true religion expresses itself in 
our surroundings. It is a poor religion that teaches a child the simplicity 
of the Carpenter Son of Nazareth, and then surrounds that child in the 
home with everything that stands for the very opposite of simplicity. To 
teach a child that the greatest thing in the world is truth can be done 
effectively only where the father and mother live in an atmosphere of truth, 
and where all things around them are truthful. The religion that a child 
finds in its home will last much longer and go farther than that which it 
hears talked about in Sunday-school or at a religious service. There isa 
vast amount of true religion and the best Christianity hidden away in the 
food which we give our children: in the dresses which they wear: and in the 
amount of sleep which we see that they get. But this is a religion which 
seems foreign to the minds of thousands of parents. 
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WE HAVE DRIFTED AWAY FROM SIMPLE LIVING, and 
our children are suffering from it. We read about the 
s “simple life’’ and we love to talk about it, but we refuse 
to live it. The true cause of most of the evils that beset 
AGirl’s our children lies just here: we refuse to live our lives for 
Question of the children that God has given us. We refuse to be parents 
first and men and women second. But that we must be 
Ber Mother before we reach any kind of a solution on this question of 
child-training. We refuse to be frank with our children on 
the question of sex: why? Because we, we, from our viewpoint, find it 
embarrassing. But how is it from the child’s point of view? Is it better 
for the child, for its future, to go out into the world with its mind befogged? 
We are quick to chide this same child when, in after years, it makes a 
misstep that brings unhappiness and mayhap disgrace to us. But much 
nearer the truth as to the real source of grief was the young girl who, upon 
making a misstep that ruined her life, recently wrote to her mother: 











‘*You chide me, dear mother, you deplore, you chastise me with your 
words: you speak of moral courage. But who should have taught me 
moral courage? Who sent me out into the world without knowing what 
I now see I had a right to know? Is it not a little late to talk to me about 
moral courage, for the first time, zow when I am twenty-two?”’ 
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It 1s TIME, IT IS INDEED TIME that we parents opened 

our minds to the sun and let in the full light of a sensible 
8 awakening. Never mind child-training for a while. Let 
us have a little parent-study. ‘That is more to the point: 


What is more needful. And let us begin with our child’s food: its 

More to dress: its hours of sleep: instead of having sucha tremendous 
; emotional anxiety about its soul. Its soul will be all right 

the Point y 8 








if we parents see to it that what goes into the body is whole- 
some: that what goes on to that body is serviceably simple 
and comfortably healthy: that its hours of sleep are sufficient to replenish 
the waste of a long day: that its surroundings are true: and that it is a 
friend, and not a stranger, to God’s creatures and flowers, and sunshine 
and fresh air. And as we keep our child simple let us keep ourselves 
simple. That is child-training in the best sense. Let us not forget that 
the greatest Man whom the world ever saw was a child in humble sur- 
roundings, who was fed with plain food, clothed with plain clothes and 
lived in a simple home. From such homes come great men. 








WHAT ONE WOMAN CAN DO WITH ONE IDEA finds 

an excellent illustration in the conception of ‘The Inter- 
s national Sunshine Society. It is now seven years since 
Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden conceived the simple but 
What One | effective idea of a society that should be accessible to all, 
Woman with no monetary initiation fee: no dues. ‘There was but 
Can Do one requirement: that every member should agree to do one 














act of kindness during a year. Could anything be more 
beautifully simple, and yet more tremendously effective ? 
Of course, early struggles there were, but the idea was so sane, so simple 
and so direct that final success was assured. And soit has proved. Witha 
present membership of more than 100,000, the work of the Sunshine Society 
is today one of the greatest factors in the softening and beautifying of 
human life. Rest homes for weary souls, shelters for the aged, homes for 
blind babies (think for a moment, ye mothers of children whose eyes look 
out upon the world, what a beautiful work that is!)—all these have been 
established. But even more farreaching than these tangible evidences of 
the Society’s work are the thousands of messages of good cheer that have 
gone out to the lonely, and the kindnesses passed on to forgotten folk. 
Of the subtle influence of such God-ordained work no earthly estimate 
can be made. ‘The only surprise is that the Society’s membership should 
not be a million, and it would be if the beautiful simplicity of its work were 
better understood. Human nature is good at the root, we are all willing to 
help our kind, but most of us do not know how nor whom to help. And 
here is where Mrs. Alden’s inspired idea comes in: taking the simplest 
possession that we have outlived and passing it on to some other to whom 
it is fresh and a token of remembrance. We all can do so simple an act: 
we all want to do it: but the deed frequently falls short of the desire. The 
Sunshine Society does this for us, brings us all in touch with each other; 
and finer work than this has no man done, nor woman conceived. ‘This old 
world has indeed been made brighter and a less lonely spot because of the 
Sunshine Society, and because Mrs. Alden has lived in it. 








NO PARENT WOULD HESITATE TO WARN A CHILD not 

to eat or drink from a dish or cup that had been used bya 
8 consumptive. And yet thousands of parents allow children 
—and themselves —to drink water from the public cups in 
Where railroad cars or at public drinking-fountains. ‘The gravest 
Danger dangers lie in these cups. Physicians agree that some of 
the most loathsome diseases are contracted through this 
habit by which polluted lips leave their germs of disease 
on these cups and glasses. No lesson, especially during 
the coming season of warm weather, can be more rigidly impressed upon 
our children than the absolute avoidance of this habit. The spread of 
tuberculosis, to say nothing of unmentionable diseases, is being directly 
traced to these public drinking-cups. Infinitely better is it that a child 
should go parched from thirst than to run the grave danger of contamination 
that lurks in these cups. Silver cups that collapse and are carried in the 
pocket in little space can readily be purchased, or, better still, a small 
pocket glass is a precaution. Even then the nozzle or faucet of a public 
drinking-fountain should be carefully cleansed, since many who carry germs 
in their mouths or on their lips put the latter to the faucet in obtaining 
a drink. The most rigid precaution is imperative, and this we should 
exercise for our children, and for ourselves, with regard to public drinking- 
cups as well as with public hairbrushes, combs and the least soiled towels. 
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EVERY YEAR THERE COME THROUGH THE MAILS and 

into our homes millions of copies of so-called “almanacs” 
8 issued by “patent-medicine” manufacturers. The “al- 
manac’”’ portions of these publications are pure subterfuges 
Under Our | to get into our homes a mass of bogus “testimonials” 
Very from weak-minded or silly women who believe they were 
“cured” by these nostrums. The public has been so fully 
informed as to the methods by which many of these “ testi- 
monials” are dishonestly secured that further comment 
alorg this line is unnecessary. But entirely aside from the honesty or dis- 
honesty of these “testimonials,” they deal with the private diseases of the 
human body in a manner so disgusting as to make these “almanacs” unfit 
reading to have in our homes within the reach of our children, and put 
wrong physical notions into their heads. If these publications were 
honest medical books, as they so ludicrously claim to be, they would serve 
a good purpose. But the “medical knowledge” they impart is as far 
removed from the truth as is the ability which in some instances they profess 
of telling the kind of weather which we are going to have for a year in 
advance! ‘The positively harmful effect which these so-called “almanacs” 
have on the minds of young men and young women has repeatedly been 
brought to the attention of this magazine by parents. It is not enough to 
destroy these “almanacs” when they come to us. The question is whether 
the United States Government, through its Post Office, should unknowingly 
be made a party to the crime of delivering this obscene literature at our 
own doors and placing it in our hands. Every father and mother can 
effectively help the great cause of protecting the United States mails from 
carrying obscene mail matter by calling the attention of the postal authori- 
ties to these “almanacs” when one reaches their home. If each one of us 
would, when one of these “almanacs” reaches us, send the copy to the 
Postmaster-General, at Washington, and call his attention to the contents of 
it, our homes would very soon be protected from this flood of literature that 
is insidiously doing so much to corrupt our young people, and to corrupt 
them in our own homes and under our very noses! 


Noses! 














‘THE WOMAN WHO TEARS A PIECE OF PAPER into bits 

and throws the bits into the street is a child of Nature. 
8 That is the natural thing to do. But the proper residence 
of a child of Nature is the woods. Forthe word “civiliza- 


Who tion” is akin to the word “city.” Civilization is the 
Will Pick condition of those who have come out of the woods and 
it Up? have settled in a community. This condition implies the 








sacrifice of some of the privileges of savagery; for 
the initial fact on which it rests is the fact of social 
responsibility. They who live in civilization are bound to consider their 
neighbors. Indeed, the progress of civilization is to be measured by the 
amount of social consideration which is found in society. Where there is 
a low standard of social consideration they who live according to that 
standard, whether they throw paper into the street or drive automobiles 
over their fellow-citizens, are only partially civilized. The highly-civilized 
person is sensitively aware of the presence, of the rights and of the needs 
of others, She has regard even for their feelings. She is the soul of 
courtesy. She assists in making this planet a better place to live in by 
attending to her own business and by providing as little unnecessary work 
as possible for other people. When she drops anything her conscience 
immediately asks, ‘‘ Who will pick it up?” 

The woman who leaves somebody else to pick up the paper which she 
tears up is first cousin to the woman of whom it was said that she never 
borrowed trouble: she just went home and made it. When schoolboys in 
New York were set to picking up the paper which blew about the streets 
they were given a valuable lesson in one of the first principles of citizen- 
ship. ‘They were taught that the public places of the city belong to the 
citizens, and that the citizens are responsible for them. Whoever defaces 
this public property defaces his own possessions and ours. The City 
Beautiful depends on the question, ‘‘ Who will pick it up?” 

This is also true of the privileges of public hospitality. The great 
parks and the fair gardens are forbidden to us not by the owners but by 
the people who will not “pick it up.” The owners would be glad to share 
their pleasures with their neighbors, but their neighbors discourage them. 
“If you let us in,” they say—or their actions say—‘“ we will litter your 
lawns and woods and the banks of your brooks with the paper bags in 
which we bring our lunch, and we will pick your flowers.” So the gates 
are shut, and there is broken glass on the top of the wall. 

What is needed is a sense of personal responsibility for the general 
looks of things, at home and in the street and in the great outdoors. 
When we all ask by instinct, “Who will pick it up?” and, by the same 
instinct, pick it up ourselves, we will magnify the beauty and the pleasure 
of the world. 








A LARGE NUMBER OF LETTERS constantly reach us 

asking that we continue our insistence that the religious 
8 papers shall be purged of the advertisements of “ patent 
medicines.” This is putting the shoe on the wrong foot. 





Not Our This magazine has done its part. It has called attention 
Question, to the matter; it has proven its case. This is as much and 
Seek aie all that itcando. The rest,the most effective part, remains 


for the readers of those religious papers to do. The pub 
lisher of a religious paper can regard what this magazine 
may say with complacency, but he cannot remain inactive under the 
expressed desires of his subscribers and readers who make his livelihood 
possible. When they speak he must pay attention. He may try to dodge 
the issue by evasive arguments, and may attempt to keep the advertisements 
in his paper in hopes that the present awakening to his perfidy may pass 
over. But let his readers insist, and his capitulation must follow. Whether 
the advertising columns of the religious press are to be clean or not is now 
an individual question for each reader of his church paper to decide for 
himself. It is not our question any longer: it is yours. 




































































On the Desert with 


aude Adams 


By Lucy Leffinawell Cable, Author of “The Story of Peter Pan” 


T WAS in April of 1903 that they set forth, three women, ‘‘ over the water 
and over the sea,’’ to visit the ‘‘ Land of the Beginning of All Things.” 
Not in a spirit of reckless daring, unusual as the idea certainly was; they 

were to realize a long-cherished dream of seeing and knowing Egypt. Yet I 
doubt not there was something of the spirit that later found its own near kin 
in ‘* Peter Pan’’: the keen, boyish love of adventure; for the three women 
were Miss Maude Adams, a friend and Miss Adams’s maid. 

Now April is the month when most visitors to Egypt are turning their 
faces homeward; for the winter is the ‘‘ season’’ there. But they went, 
nevertheless, in happy disregard of friendly protests. In Paris, whence 
they were to go to Brindisi, a mistaken direction sent them scurrying 
to the train at the last minute without the proper tickets for a sleeping 
compartment. They stepped into the only vacant one, and found 
established there a traveling-bag marked ‘‘ Oakland, Cal.’’ ‘‘ Oh, this is 
too simple,’’ they cried with one voice. And it was; for of course as soon 
as the owner ot ‘‘ Oakland, Cal.”’ saw his countrywomen in sad plight 
the compartment was at their service. 

Thus they started on their journey. It would not have been difficult to 
foresee that this small party would quickly forsake the beaten path, and that 
their experiences would not be those of the average tourist who ‘‘ does” 
Egypt at the heels of a “personal conductor.”’ Yet, in speaking of it later, 
Miss Adams declared their experiences ignominious. ‘‘ None of them,’’ 
she said, ‘‘had a tragic ending. They all turned out rather laughable, 
though some of them did seem serious at the time.”’ 


ox 


A RIVING at Brindisi, they embarked on a tiny boat for Port Said, made 
the journey without adventure, and at Port Said started by rail for 
Cairo. Miss Adams instantly felt the indescribable charm of the land, and 
declared that ‘‘this was the way to go to Egypt; for while the canal is on 
one side of you, you’ve thousands of years back of you on the other side. 
Keep your left eye shut and look out of your right eye ; modern Egypt falls 
away and you've all the wonder of old Egypt about you.’’ Through old 
Egypt and new they journeyed, reaching Cairo that night, their compart- 
ment this time having been secured for them by a bright boy of scarcely 
more than nine years. Against a host of older and much larger men 
besieging the travelers, he it was who won out, took their bags and settled 
his ladies comfortably inthe train. Miss Adams longed to capture him and 
take him home with her, but she foresaw disadvantages to such a course. 
At Cairo the inevitable dragoman 
from Shepheard’s was in waiting, 


After the play they returned to their hotel, but the noise there sent 
them presently in quest of a quieter one, driving over the beautiful road 
built by Ismail Pasha for the Empress Eugénie, that she might ride in 
comfort to the Pyramids. How many, many others have rejoiced in its 


. shade since then—this avenue of superb trees reaching along the desert for 


seven miles right out from Cairo, sheltering trains of jogging camels and a 
motley crew of men, with those age-old marvels, the Pyramids, at its end, and 
beside it the little modern tramway —all a symbol of Egypt old and new. 

They were determined to have their first visit to the Pyramids by moon- 
light, so they hurried to the hotel, looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
But when evening came, with the full moon flooding the desert in its 
light, they eagerly set out in search of brave adventures. You who 
have never ridden a camel may think ‘‘ adventure ’’ too strong a word ; but 
itis not. The very mounting and dismounting hold the thrill of the uncer- 
tain, the unexpected. And this was Miss Adams’s first experience in camel- 
riding. More than that, here were two lone women, protected only by a 
dragoman, who said he belonged to the hotel—they never really knew — 
and his following of six or seven men and two small boys—the boys, in 
their scanty white garments, trotting beside the camels, ‘‘ as useless,’’ Miss 
Adams observed, ‘‘ as the foolish little cord in the camel’s nose that they 
pretend to guide him by.”’ 

But the delightful novelty of it all left no room for fear ; and thus they 
rode out into the desert toward the Pyramids, rising from the moonlit sand 
as mysteriously immutable as they rose thousands of years ago. Miss 
Adams had no desire to climb them, hauled up by zealous attendants at 
either elbow, and, as Baedeker has it, ‘‘ for two piasters extra,” pushed 
behind. She had heard it was very difficult. But they did go inside the 
great Pyramid, penetrating through the long, black passages, to its inner- 
most recess, the King’s Chamber; pulled and pushed over yawning 
chasms, into mysterious cu/s-de-sac and out again, the burning magnesium 
throwing weird flashes of white light into the darkness, making it seem 
blacker than before. Interesting and impressive, but I doubt not it was good 
to come out once more to the free air of the desert and the cool moonlight. 

er 

HEN Miss Adams —or was it “ Peter Pan’’ ?— was eager for a real camel 

ride, along one just for the sake of riding. You see, she rather enjoyed 
the peculiar motion, after all! Her dragoman enthusiastically assented, 
and offered to entertain the ladies further with some dancing men, in 
a grove they should ride to. They 
mounted and were off ; and strangely 





and with him they drove almost im- 
mediately to the Citadel to see the 
sunset; for an Egyptian sunset is, 
even beyond other sunsets, worth 
traveling far to see. As they stood 
on the height watching the sun go 
down behind the Pyramids in a 
golden haze, the silver ribbon of the 
Nile like a crescent moon fallen on 
the sands, for one brief moment the 
Pyramids raising violet peaks against 
an opalescent sky, and then, sud 
denly, the blue blackness of the 
night settling over all, I think they 
must have heard the call, must have 
felt the insistent lure of the desert 
more keenly than ever. At any 
rate, Miss Adams then and there 
was seized with the desire to live on 
the desert, to go down to it, to feel 
the majestic loneliness, the mysteri- 
ous silence, the unconquerable vast- 
ness of it. True, no women had 
ever attempted such a feat, but why 
should that deter? Possibly that 
thought but added the greater charm. 


aX 





HILE preparations were being 

made there was Cairo to be 
explored. No dreary round of sight- 
seeing for them, however. To 
begin with, that evening —you can 
easily fancy why—they found their 
way to the theatre, where Novelli 
was playing ‘‘ Edmondo Keane”! 
Yet for them the house, not 
the play, was the thing, and they 
longed to peep behind those 
filmy gauze curtains into boxes 
where sat the ladies of the harem. 
But an occasional twitter and— 
yes, giggling —with now and then 
a glimpse of a woman’s face or a 


enough, it was only at this late 
moment that Miss Adams began to 
regret her impulse foradventure. As 
they journeyed, the silence, the gray 
desert moonlight and the strange, 
white-robed figures beside them, on 
whom alone their safety depended, 
bred a fear that grew and grew until 
it became a panic. She wondered 
why she had ever come away from 
civilized Cairo— why, indeed, from 
America. She thought of countless 
terrible things that might happen ; 
but most of all she found herself 
thinking of a little valueless pin she 
wore, and stealthily, lest one of the 
men see the movement and attack 
her, she unfastened it and hid it from 
sight. So foolish it all seemed, later, 
but how terribly real it was then! 
She vowed to herself that, whatever 
happened, she would not stir from 
that camel; on his back was her 
only safe retreat. 

For two or three miles they rode 
on, then came to a small grove of 
trees with an open space where the 
men were to dance. With his 
‘* foolish little cord’’ the diminutive 
camel-boy twitched the camel’s 
nose, the great beast unclasped 
himself in three movements and 
slumped ; the puny driver gave the 
command, and the valiant rider-— 
got off! Then, ‘‘ hand in hand 
on the edge of the sand,’’ the two 
women stood, while the men and 
boys danced by the light of the 
moon, and did curious, amusing 
tricks on the camels. For hours 
they would have gone on, but after 
a while Miss Adams grew weary of 
it and intimated she would have 
them stop. Immediately the danc- 








thin, blue curl of smoke, had per- 
force to content them. 








Miss Maude Adams 


ing ceased and there came the cry 
of ‘‘Camels!’’ from the dragoman. 
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The two women, again in panic, flew to their beasts, 
and the little cavalcade was turned toward home. 
When they were safe in their hotel rooms, comparing 
notes, Miss Adams discovered, to her amusement, that 
her companion had had precisely the same feelings, 
even to the pin! 

Aiter this they had no fear. Why should they? Surely, 
they thought, they had tested the honesty and the chiv- 
alry of their attendants, and knew them to be their loyal 
protectors and servants. With these faithful guides 
nothing could harm them on the desert—-at least, no 
more than in the streets of Cairo. But they were soon 
to find their calculations gone awry. 


A Competent Guide Secured by Lucky Chance 


NE day as they rode out from Cairo on the trolley- 

car, discussing the camping plan, a magnificent 
‘* chocolate-colored’’ Arab leaned forward and said : 
‘* Madame, is Nicola your dragoman?’’ Now Nicola 
was their dragoman—a Greek —and the relations be- 
tween them were just then a trifle strained ; he wou/d 
keep telling of the many rich Americans he had served : 
how Mrs, B —— had paid five thousand dollars for a fine 
rug, and how Mr. S—— had sunk a small fortune in a 
journey up the Nile. Miss Adams, in annoyance, had 
dismissed him forthe day. Yetshe dared not discharge 
him, for they would be helpless without him. 

Here, then, was a blessing dropped from above. Miss 
Adams listened eagerly to the handsome brown Arab as 
he continued : ‘* You mustn’t take Aim into the desert. 
He will get lost and then he will cry like a child. You 
should take a Bedouin, an Arab —— You are living at 
the hotel yonder?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply; and with 
that he turned away, seemingly content. 

The next day when a boat was ordered to take the 
travelers to the Barrage, the great dam across the Nile, 
near Cairo, they went downstairs and ran into— whom 
but their friend of the trolley-car? More gorgeous than 
when they first had seen him, he stood betore them, like 
‘*Othello,”’ in long, loose garments of crépy white, his 
snowy turban floating long streamers behind —truly an 
impressive creature. His surprise was as genuine as 
theirs, as he explained that he and his cousin who had 
been with him the day before were dragomans, and, 
hearing that some ladies wanted attendance, he had 
come, not knowing whom he was to serve. 

This was their first meeting with Suleiman, who, from 
that moment to the end of their sojourn in Egypt, was 
dragoman, guardian, devoted servant, and the able 
commander-in-chief of the little expedition. He was 
apparently a person of importance, for he was implicitly 
obeyed by the other attendants, and his very voice 
and carriage showed him accustomed to such obedience. 
With Suleiman they embarked in the little boat and went 
to see the Barrage. While modern Egypt gradually 
melted away they gave themselves to the delightful expe- 
rience of the moment, pretending they were some royal 
party of ancient days, floating lazily, dreamily up the 
Nile. Even the little Nile boats, ‘‘ with their sails all 
hung the wrong way,’’ could not dispel the fancy. 

By the time they had returned to their hotel Miss 
Adams had decided that since Suleiman took such 
excellent care of them, he should conduct the expedition 
into the desert. While he set about to procure a camp- 
ing outfit they would journey to Luxor and Karnac. 


Down, Down into the Very Bowels of the Earth 


HEY went to Luxor from Cairo by train, then set 

out on donkeys to see the tombs of the Kings. Along 
the way they overtook a little I’renchman, also riding a 
donkey and attended by several donkey-boys. He was 
a dapper little man, all in white, with a huge helmet on his 
head, and manifestly well satisfied with himself. They 
passed him, however, and soon forgot their interestin him 
as they went down, down into the very bowels of the earth 
to see the wonderful royal tombs. Before one of these 
Miss Adams stopped and exclaimed: ‘* Why, he’s the 
very image of Sir Henry Irving!’’ Looking at the 
great Pylon at Karnac with its manifold representations 
of Rameses the Great — here holding his captives by the 
hair while he cruelly lashed them; there in statuesque 
repose with his wife in miniature beside him —one of 
the party suggested: ‘‘ He was certainly a conceited 
creature.’’ ‘‘ Yes, but,’’ replied Miss Adams, ‘‘ you 
shouldn’t mind that. If he hadn’t been he could not 
have given us so much pleasure.”’ 

Leaving the tombs, they came again upon the con- 
sequential litthke Frenchman on his donkey, still im- 
maculate in his white linen, still surrounded by his 
donkey-boys. The sight was too much for ‘‘ Peter’s’’ 
spirit of fun. Turquoise, the donkey, felt the whip and 
bolted forward, running as tight as he could go. The 
Frenchman’s donkey, not to be outdone, started to race ; 
but alas! for pride, just as Turquoise reached and 
passed him, down went the little white Frenchman, hel- 
met, donkey-boys and all, in an ignominious heap on the 
sand, Turquoise and his rider pretended not to see the 
mishap, but when their companions came up they found 
that at least one of the two had hugely enjoyed the fun. 
Her merriment was mingled with penitence, however, 
for the disaster she had unwittingly caused, and she 
asked Suleiman if the man was hurt. ‘‘ Oh, no, Miss 
Adams,”’ he replied indifferently ; ‘‘ he cannot ride, 
that’s all.’’ The man who could not ride was, in 
Suleiman’s opinion, simply beneath consideration. 


A Royal Entertainment for the Queen of Portugal 


URING this time there was stopping in Luxor the 

Queen of Portugal, with her two small sons, their 
tutor and a very few others of her train, as it was late in 
the season and-Society had gone elsewhere. There was, 
nevertheless, royal entertainment for her, and one night 
she graciously extended an invitation to ‘‘all the 
strangers in Luxor ’’ —the strangers numbering exactly 
five, the three American women and an Englishman and 
his wife. These last, excessively English, thought it 
‘*so charming of the Queen, you know!’’ Well, 
doubtless the Americans also appreciated the honor, in 
their own way. Indeed, it was a beautiful sight, albeit 
an uncanny one, that they witnessed that night: the 
great Temple of Karnac with its forest of giant pillars 
and its colossal statues of Rameses lighted here and 


there by huge bonfires, while near each fire stood an 
enormous black man wearing a white turban and hold 
ing a tall spear at rest: fit sentinels truly, in size and 
native dignity, for the material safety of even the great 
Rameses, On a tiny railroad, ‘* scarcely big enough,”’ 
as Miss Adams suggested, ‘‘ to carry a good-sized 
market-basket,’’ the Queen. was drawn around to see 
and be seen. I know not how it was with the English 
guests: the Americans could not but feel the contrast 
as she sat there, that Queen, so European, so modern, so 
pompously attended in the midst of those magnificent 
ruins of a vanished sovereignty. 

In returning to Cairo they tound themselves on the 
same train with the Queen —an honor thrust upon them, 
for they might not so much as eat until the Queen had 
been served. And at Cairo they must not leave the 
train until the Queen had been received by the Khedive. 
For her receptuon long reaches of crinison carpet were 
put down. All the cars but hers were shunted to— the 
cattle-yards ! and while the Khedive, with much bowing 
and scraping, was ceremoniously receiving her, the 
other travelers clambered out as best they could, 
fairly leaping from the high platform of the car to the 
ground, ‘This was too much tor even English devotion 
to royalty; the voice that, the evening before, at the 
Queen's slightest act had been heard murmuring, ‘‘So 
gracious of her Majesty!’’ was now heard wrathfully 
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muttering, ‘‘ That Queen is a nuisance ! 


Men's Dress Being Prettier Miss Adams Adopted It 


HEY were soon allowed to go on their way, how- 

ever, and the bothersome Queen was forgotten in the 
camping preparations, now almost complete. One 
thing Miss Adams would have: some Egyptian clothes 
—not women's clothes, for they were generally dark 
and ugly; the men’s garments, even more loose and 
flowing than those worn by the women, were white and 
far more beautiful. Then, too, she could wear a turban ; 
and she did so want a turban. 

So one morning, after they were established in their 
tents on the desert, Suleiman took them into Cairo and 
down to a shop where Miss Adams was to buy the white 
cloth for the suit. But she was only the ostensible pur- 
chaser; the two women sat by while Suleiman did the 
bargaining —for you must know that never a purchase 
is made in Cairo without much bargaining ; the shop- 
keeper would be disappointed if you immediately paid 
him his price. ‘To the strangers it was like looking on 
at a play, and Miss Adams’s enjoyment was keen as she 
sat watching the people come and go and listened to 
Suleiman and the merchant playing their little game. 

In the midst of their ostentatious wrangling, like a 
flash the seller dropped the cloth, sprang up and pointed 
to a tall man of regal bearing who had made his way 
through the crowd and stood close to Miss Adams's 
shoulder. The false fury of the bargainer changed to a 
very real rage, and for an instant there was murder in 
his eye; then, as quietly and swiftly the tall stranger 
escaped, the seller as swiftly resumed his mask of scorn 
and hot anger at Suleiman’s propositions. The intruder, 
it seemed, was a thief, who the day before had stolen 
some of his goods. It was all so quick, so unexpected 
the change from false fury to real and back again to the 
false ; and the man himself unconscious of any change, 
so absorbed was he in his acting. And finally, the cloth 
was bought at two piasters off ! 

Then for the making of the clothes. One of the attend- 
ants, a sort of man-oi-all-work, hada family ; his mother 
and his wife would be glad to sew for Miss Adams. 
Well, the poor souls arrived, looking forlorn enough, 
took the beautiful white cloth, spread it on the sand— 
nothing ciring !—cut and sewed and fussed, and turned 
out a set of garments any child of five could have made 
better. So much for home industry ; finally other cloth 
was bought and a native tailor employed. 

And what fun she did have in these clothes, to be sure ! 
Each morning Suleiman and Moursi, one of his lieuten- 
ants, with the greatest care would arrange her turban, 
and then in glee start her off on her donkey for a morning 
ride over the sands ; and so comfortable did they prove 
that she positively resented ever having to put them off. 


Across Interminable Miles of Barren Sand 


HEIR tents once pitched on the desert, they began to 

live like the Arab in very truth, camping in a different 
place every night, and during the day roaming at will 
over the burning sands, even lying flat on them, to be 
fairly baked brown by the sun. Then the rides they 
would take! Miss Adams and Suleiman had horses, 
but the others were content with donkeys or even 
camels. Each day Suleiman would take them out for a 
ride, and if they lost themselves — for even Suleiman was 
not infallible—it wouldn't matter; it only added the 
proper piquancy to the adventure. 

Often Miss Adams and Suleiman would ride far ahead, 
racing across the desert, but when one day Miss Adams’s 
horse, trying to overtake its fellow, sped so wildly across 
a bit of soft sand that she was all but thrown, Suleiman’s 
pride of horsemanship forsook him and he instantly 
slowed up, but without a word. He would not con- 
done her inefficiency, yet could not, in chivalry, allow 
her to be harmed. And never again could he be 
induced to go so fast. 

All this time the little cavalcade was leisurely traveling 
toward the Fayum, over interminable miles of barren 
sand to that small spot of fertility, of water and palm 
trees and green grass. Somehow, as Miss Adams re- 
marked, ‘‘ you felt as if it were all yours—those un- 
trammeled wastes—as if no one had ever been there 
before, or indeed would ever come after.”’ 

One night the tents were pitched near an old graveyard 
—so old that the village belonging to it had entirely 
disappeared, and it seemed hardly possible even that 
people had ever been buried there; the gravestones 
looked like nothing so much as a set of blocks some child 
had grown weary of playing with and had left in disorder. 
Had they not caught a glimpse, the next day, of a pil- 
grim procession of black-robed figures filing like ants 
across the sand toward the burying-place, doubtless they 
would have carried away with them only that first 
impression of utter unreality. 

One day as they rode along they came near a village, 
and when Suleiman told them he knew its Sheik, Miss 


Adams was eager for the adventure of calling upon 
him. Perhaps he would let them see his harem! Dis- 
mounting outside a rather unpretentious adobe house, 
they entered and were presented by their dragoman., 
It was a distinct surprise to encounter in this desert house 
Austrian bent-wood furniture, linen-covered couches 
and glass chandeliers —and all was spotlessly clean. 


What was Seen at a Harem 


HE old Sheik offered them a dignified but very gra- 

cious welcome, even sending down to the village fora 
friend who could converse in French, as he himself could 
not. And they were allowed to visit the harem. 
Through a great gateway, across an outer courtyard, 
through another gateway, past ill-smelling chicken- 
pens, chickens constantly underfoot, then up some 
rickety steps and into a dark entry : this was the passage 
to the harem. Ushered into a dirty room in which was 
a great curtained bed, they were immediately saluted by 
three women — one very beautiful, all in black — while 
from behind these three peered two little ladies, won- 
derfully made up, and gowned one in blue, the other in 
yellow brocaded satin. 

The strangers were at a loss for language, and their 
scant knowledge of the proper ceremony somewhat 
etmbarrassed them; so that they were relieved when 
Suleiman appeared to act as instructor and interpreter. 
This was, however, an unheard-of license, and as he 
entered the three younger women scurried to hide them- 
selves behind the curtain, where they kept up a continual 
tittering and chatter. Suleiman himself, plainly ill at 
ease, walked over to a window, stood with his back to 
the room, and in this position carried on the conversa- 
tion. One of the little blue-and-yellow-brocade ladies 
persisted in madly flirting with him, which only embar- 
rassed him the more. Presently, by way of entertain- 
ment, the little ladies dived into another curtained place 
and drew forth bits of strangely-colored sweetmeats — 
these were their refreshments. The guests did their best 
with them, and at last, directing Suleiman to express their 
thanks, they left and were conducted back through the 
dirty courtyards and beyond the frightened chickens to 
their waiting horses. Miss Adams thought she minded 
far more the filthy stables and chicken-yards than the 
number of wives herded there together in their dirt and 
their ignorance. The women were part and parcel of 
the ancient custom of the people, but that they should 
live next the barn-yard creatures—surely this was not 
necessary to satisfy the traditions. 


Great Difficulties Encountered in Traveling 


| ge the litthe caravan moved over the desert, 
and the tents were soon pitched outside the village of 
Sennoris, near the northwestern edge of the Fayum. 
Here they stayed several days, riding over the sands, 
going in and out of the village, and even accepting the 
hospitality of some of ‘* the leaders of society.’’ One of 
these, a Turk who was the military supervisor of the 
village, had been very kind to the strangers and they 
called upon his wife. She, in her turn, appointed an 
evening for their entertainment and they eagerly prom- 
ised to come. But alas for the best-laid schemes ! 

They had gone that day to Medinah, some ten miles 
distant, intending to return to the tents in time to dress 
and go to the Turk’s house. They reckoned, however, 
without knowledge of Eastern modes of travel. Starting 
irom Medinah in a carriage drawn by two poor little 
underfed horses, it was plain to see that something un- 
toward must happen. Itdid. Ahind-wheel gave out ; but 
that was soon repaired and in the mean time the ladies 
wandered to a little tea-house not far away, and were 
refreshed. 

Later achange of horses was made, but not for the bet- 
ter. Before they had gone any distance Miss Adams 
noticed that the horses were going only under severe 
lashing, and this she could not endure. She called to 


_ the driver to stop lashing them, but he would not listen ; 


at last she jumped up, punched Suleiman in the back 
and told him to make the driver pull up; then she got 
out, determined to walk the rest of the way rather than 
torture the poor beasts. And right here an interesting 
thing happened. Suleiman, angry that the driver had 
persisted in lashing his horses against his orders, struck 
him full across the face with his stick. The women 
cried out at this cruelty, and Miss Adams directed 
Suleiman to pay the man and tell him to go back to the 
village. They would walk, she said. The usually obe- 
dient dragoman refused to pay, and as the driver con- 
tinued meekly following in their wake, she wondered at 
his humble submissiveness. Why did he not resent 
Suleiman’s brutal treatment? Presently a small boy 
came running up, and, after a few words with Suleiman, 
ran back to the driver with the money in his hand. 
When, later, Suleiman was questioned as to why_ the 
man did not fight him his only answer was: ‘‘ Miss 
Adams, I belong to good family. There are one hundred 
and sixty-three men in my family.”’ And it seemed this 
poor soul would have not only Suleiman to answer to, 
but each separate man of his family, even to the number 
of one hundred and sixty-three. Such is the custom 
between the classes ! 


Trudging Along in the Darkness Without a Guide 


TILL there were eight long, weary miles between them 
and Sennoris, and it was nearly six o’clock. Suleiman 
hurried ahead, to obtain donkeys, while the others 
trudged on in the black darkness, three strange, unat- 
tended women, with not a word between them and 
utter helplessness, and Heaven knew what dangers 
blocking their path at every turn. Reaching Sennoris 
at last they scurried like frightened children through 
the streets; their tents and safety lay a full mile be- 
yond, on the other side of the village. A swarm 0 
men and boys soon gathered in their wake, and to them 
in agonized entreaty Miss Adams kept repeating the only 
two words at her command: ‘‘ Suleiman — Sennoris — 
Suleiman—Sennoris.” It was no use, they didn’t 
understand ; they only pressed the closer, and at last 
one man tried forcibly to stop Miss Adams. At that she 
turned about, and saw on the farther edge of the crowd 
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Some of the World’s Famous Opera-Singers Who Were Among Her Pupils 


Madame Marchesi’s Remarkable Career 


N HER fifty-two consecutive years of teaching, Madame 
Marchesi has made for herself a position as one of the 
most noted women of her time. Her career in many 

respects has been a unique one. She has been the teacher 
of more great women singers than any other man or woman 
in the musical world, having brought before the public, 
among others, Etelka Gerster, Gabrielle Krauss, Ilma di 
Murska, Calvé, Eames, Sanderson, Nevada and Melba. 
Beyond that she has enjoyed during her long 
artistic life the friendship of the most celebrated 
musicians from the day of Mendelssohn, Berlioz, 


By William Armstrong 


in her student days, when Liszt and Rubinstein were both 
present, Saint-Saéns and Massenet playing the accom- 
paniments for her, and Madame Calvé, then a slim girl, 
wearing her hair in demure bandeaux. Liszt, who was 
very old at the time, fell asleep when, out of compliment, 
they sang his own songs, and awoke when they sang 
those by any one else, and Rubinstein aroused them to 
enthusiastic excitement by his splendid playing. 


Of the study of singing she once said to me: ‘*‘ No one 
succeeds who is satished with doing the best he can with 
a thing, for when he has got that far he only first begins 
to learn it. It is the keeping on after others would feel 
satisfied that makes the great singer.”’ 

It was this sense of thoroughness that led her later, dur- 
ing her study with Manuel Garcia, who was also Jenny 
Lind’s teacher, to supplement his studies of the anatomy of 
the throat. Not satisfied with all that he could 
impart to her, she made these independent 








Rossini and Meyerbeer, and down through the 
period of Wagner, Verdi, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Gounod and Ambroise Thomas, to the present 
day, when the veteran composers, Saint-Saéns 
and Massenet, are her firm admirers. 

From her girlhood the work that she has 
accomplished has required such struggle and 
determination, that in viewing her slender phy- 
sique, and gentle, womanly manner, it is diffi- 
cult to realize how she has been able to battle 
through. 

And fifty-two years of struggle and celebrity 
have left Madame Marchesi as freshly optimistic 
as ever. On her fiftieth anniversary of teach- 
ing she said to me: ‘* We hear much of ingrati- 
tude, but I assure you of those I have worked 
for I could count the ungrateful on the fingers 
of one hand.”’ 

There is another beautiful trait that she has 
kept actively alive, and that is her motherly 
instinct. Out of a family of nine children, only 
one, the Countess Caccimisi, known by the 
stage name of-Madame Blanche Marchesi, and 
now living in London, survives. Perhaps it is 
the memory of those eight little graves, which 
she so religiously visits, that in a way prompts 
her to be a mother to all the young girls that 
come under her charge. To see them about 
her in her beautiful Paris home in the Rue 
Jouffroy on Sunday afternoon is to feel her 
motherly guardianship. Very often some great 
singer, once her pupil, will manage to return 
fora quiet stay there and receive the comfort 
of Madame Marchesi’s counsel. 


fot 


VERY September Madame Melba comes to 
Paris to go through her rdles with Madame 
Marchesi, and of all her great pupils Madame 
Melba, who is perhaps very changeable in her 
friendships, even for a prima donna, remains 
to her teacher the most loyal of all. 

The classroom in the Marchesi home is today 
just as it was in the time when the singers now 
world-known were slim girls in their beginnings. 
On the walls are autograph portraits of the 
greatest of her charges ; at one end is a grand 
plano, and in front of it a platform where the 
singers stand in turn, in full view of Madame 
Marchesi, and there she teaches six days in the 
week, as energetically as she did fifty-two years 
ago, with an enthusiasm that refuses to recog- 
nize time. 

“* What I want,’’ she said lately, ‘‘ is young, 
fresh voices. If they have never been trained so 
much the better, but 1 want them to remain with 
me for two or three years. Then I can show 
what may be done with them.”’ 











investigations, as a dissecting surgeon would 
make them, and on the result she finally 
founded the method of singing that has made 
her world-famous. 


x 


ER early life in Frankfort went on in the 

quiet groove of study, and in the occasional 
hearing of great musicians, until the loss of her 
father’s fortune left her dependent on her own 
exertions. Her family would not listen to her 
wish to become a singer, and she was sent to 
Vienna to an aunt, the Baroness Ertmann, a 
friend and pupil of Beethoven, to prepare her- 
self for a position as governess. The house- 
hold there was an artistic one, and influences 
tended to strengthen her desire to be a singer. 
Nicolai, the composer of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ was her teacher, and there, too, she 
met the prima donna, Madame Viardot, who, 
on hearing her, advised that she go to Paris to 
study with her brother, Manuel Garcia. 

Back to Frankfort she returned to gain the 
consent of her mother, her sister, thoroughly in 
sympathy, promising to provide the means out of 
her own scant savings as governess in England. 

Mendelssohn, the composer, then living in 
Frankfort, was the one whose influence finally 
gained Madame Graumann’s consent to a musi- 
cal career for her daughter. Hearing her sing, 
he coached her in many works, finally securing 
engagements for her. Then came study with 
Garcia in Paris, when, aided by family friends, 
when her sister’s slender resources were at an 
end, she kept steadily on in her course. 

In her contact with great people Madame 
Marchesi appears at each step to have inspired 
confidence and interest by her earnestness and 
intelligence. As Mendelssohn and Garcia be- 
came her friends, so also did Rossini, Meyerbeer 
and Liszt, who studied many songs with her; 
in later years Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, 
Délibes and Massenet unhesitatingly accepted 
any pupil she might bring them to be coached 
for appearances in their operas. 


ot 


} WAS in 1847 that Garcia told Madame 
Marchesi she was ready to sing in opera, and 
she left Paris for Milan, where she was offered 
a contract for her début at Bologna. Things 
had progressed thus far when a revolution broke 
out; feeling ran high against the Austrians, and, 
speaking German, she was mistaken for one. 
During five days of mob violence she had to 
escape secretly from the city, traveling by di/i- 
gence all the way back to Frankfort, where her 
mother, alarmed at all she had gone through, 














She has pupils from nearly every civilized 
country. But America and, since Melba’s great 
Success, Australia, furnish the largest quota. 

The entire first floor of Madame Marchesi’s home is 
Opened on the occasion of musical soirées ; the big drawing- 
room leads on to the class 
room, beyond that is the 
dining-room, back of which is 
a sun parlor filled with palms. 
Everywhere are mementoes of 
her career, illuminated parch- 
ments presented to her on her 
election to membership in 
foreign musical organizations ; 
busts, statuettes and portraits. 

Madame Nevada told me 
of a soirée that was held there 
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A Late Photograph of Madame Marchesi 


Madame Marchesi, whose maiden name was Mathilde 
Graumann, was bornin Frankfort-on-the-Main, inGermany. 
The family was in comfortable circumstances, and together 
with her sisters she received a careful education, studying 
music, and English, French and Italian, all of which she 
now speaks fluently. 

The desire to teach developed with her as soon as she 
entered school. She found some of her child friends will- 
ing to learn what she could impart of Italian and music, 
but only two remained to discover how far her knowledge 
could lead them—the rest thought her too severe. This 
very trait of exaction, strengthening with the years, formed 
the basis of her success as a teacher. Affable and enter- 
taining out of the classroom, she is another being in it. 





Celebrated Musicians Who Have Been Among Marchesi’s Friends 


made her sign a written promise never to sing 
inopera. This episode and her obedience to her 
mother were the causes that turned her career 
toward its greatest sphere of influence, teaching. 

Going: to London, Madame Marchesi appeared with 
success in concert, and, finding Garcia established there, 
resumed her lessons with 
him, and began teaching. 
After a concert tour through 
England with Ernst, the great 
violinist, she was intrusted by 
Garcia with all his pupils dur- 
ing his illness, and in his 
studio she met the Marquis 
de la Rajata de Castrone, a 
young Italian political refugee, 
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The Love Story of the First American Girl 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


Author of “A Gentleman of the Blue Grass,” “‘The Light of Other Days,’” etc. 








story of Pocahontas. Yet 
itis a delightful story, and 
one so full of romance that it 
might fitly begin in the old 
romantic way, ‘‘ Long, long 
ago,’’ or ‘‘ Once upon a time.’’ 
So, once upon a time, before 
and after the coming of the white 
men, there lived in Virginia an 
Indian girl, Pocahontas, the 
dearest daughter of the chief 
Powhatan. Her world consisted 
of the forests and streams within 
a somewhat small radius of her 
father’s settlement. She no 
doubt knew the wild-woods of 
that section of Virginia as the 
young doe knew them then. 
She had the deep if rude Indian 
knowledge of the seasons; of 
the habits of bird and beast ; of 
the truths of growth and increase ; 
and of the coming and going of 
the stars. It is likely that she 
was well taught in those wild folk- 
tales of her people which strive to 
interpret the strange happenings 
of life; the rewards of heroism 
and goodness ; the craftiness of evil; the powers in and 
above Nature which manifest themselves in sun and rain, 
joy and sorrow, drought and storm, birth and death. 
The world must have been to her, I think, a far more 
marvelous and perhaps a far more beautiful place than 
to us: a constant pageant of mysterious happenings and 
possibilities. When the sun shone and the corn increased 
there was evident to her simple mind the friendliness of 
the Great Spirit. When drought or blight made lean the 
harvest, there the Great Spirit showed his anger. In 
the forest, too, were those who, though they went on 
four feet, were her brothers and sisters ; certain ones, 
the beaver perhaps, the turtle—I do not know which — 
in whom lurked the spirit of some dead ancestor or 
some great dead hero of her tribe. 


Piss of us know the entire 
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The Baptism of 
Pocahontas 


When Pocahontas First Saw John Smith 


O, NURTURED in the romantic superstition of her 
a a she grew into young girlhood, and heard, 
no doubt, stories of a race of ‘‘ palefaces,’’ people like, 
yet unlike, her own people —men, all of them— who 
had come to live on the edge of her father’s domains 
from no one knew where. They had power, too, it 
would seem, almost like that of the Great Spirit, for 
they carried weapons from which they could make fire 
and thunder leap fearfully. During her early girlhood, 
and about a year before the story begins, there had 
landed on the shores of Virginia that band of about one 
hundred Englishmen who had set up a little crescent- 
shaped barricade of boughs, and a few reed-thatched 
huts, and had in loyalty to their English King called 
their venture Jamestown. 

We all know the opening incident of the story of 
Pocahontas: Captain John Smith’s famous voyage up 
the Chickahominy, his capture by Indians, Powhatan’s 
sentence of death anand on him, and his rescue by 
Pocahontas. Forseven weeks afterward he was retained 
a prisoner, to make hatchets for Powhatan, and bells 
and beads for the Indian girl who had saved his lite. 

We are apt to think of Smith as the middle-aged man 
of the old portraits, but at this time he was only thirty 
years old, in the prime of his romantic career. He 
had stories enough with which to entertain the chief’s 
daughter, we may be sure of that; or, if he knew her 
language but imperfectly, yet the very difference and 
strangeness of his dress and feature and manner — these 
were stories enough, without many words. He carried 
one of the fearful thunder-weapons, and the fiercest of 
Powhatan’s braves often drew back in terror from him. 
But Pocahontas had no fear of him. To her he was only 
wonderful and gentle and kind, with a gentleness and 
tenderness far beyond that of her own people. 


Jamestown had a Staunch Ally in the Indian Girl 


OCAHONTAS was destined from the first to be a 
blessing not only to Smith, but to the colonists as 
well. When, after his seven weeks at Werawocomoco, 
Smith returned to Jamestown to the ragged handful of 
men there -—for there were only about fifty of them now, 
the rest having died in the past months of hunger and 
disease — and told them of the plenty of Powhatan and 
the friendliness of Pocahontas, faces brightened and 
starved eyes kindled. There were to be better days then 
— praise God—for Jamestown! Despondency turned to 
hope! Days before dreaded were now welcomed. Inthe 
midst of one of them a shout went up from the colonists. 
Through the autumn woods, that were grown bare and 
chill now, a strange company was approaching. In the 
lead was a young Indian girl, clothed in raccoon skins 
and wearing a single white feather in her hair. 
across her shoulders a burden of wildturkeys. Following 
her were a dozen or more stalwart Indians, some bent 
down under baskets of corn, others carrying between 
them venison and other game. Theycame nearer. The 
eyes of Pocahontas sought out Smith, and she came 
and laid her ie before him. The ragged, half-starved 
men crowded closer. This, then, was Pocahontas, the 
‘* bright stream running between two hills’ (for such 
was the literal meaning of her name); the ‘‘ blessed 
Pocahontas’’! And it was as the ‘‘ blessed Pocahontas ”’ 
that she was ever after known among them. 
This was, indeed, only the first of many gentle errands 
of kindness and mercy on which she thereafter came 


She bore: 


to Jamestown. When the settlers were in need it was 
she who brought them succor; when there were grave 
messages to be sent between the two races it was 
Pocahontas who carried them. When Smith was obliged 
to take prisoners some treacherous Indians of her tribe 
it was Pocahontas who was sent to beg for their release ; 
and it was to her that Smith delivered them. So she 
came and went, a familiar and loved figure, amid all the 
fierce and changing fortunes of the little colony. 

As months went by she saw the white-winged ships of 
the English arrive, bringing more settlers, some women 
among them now, as fair and pale of face as the men. 
Jamestown was no longer the little handful that she had 
first known it. The small crescent barricade had grown 
to afort. New masters had been sent out to usurp the 
place and power of Smith. The new rulers used new 
policies in dealing with the Indians; and_ hostility 
gradually grew up between the two races. 


She Jeopardized Her Own Life to Save the Colonists 


T IS impossible to say which race first betrayed the 

confidence of the other. It is hard to tell where to 
lay the first blame. Lut as the days passed Powhatan 
grew crafty and the colonists wary. Around her 
iather’s camp-fires Pocahontas no doubt heard the wise 
men of her tribe discuss how the power of Powhatan was 
threatened by these palefaces, whose numbers were 
increasing, and who carried such deadly weapons. On 
the other hand, the colonists at Jamestown discussed how 
far they dared trust themselves to the friendly promises 
of a crafty, half-savage race which outnumbered them 
twenty to one. Threatening incidents came up almost 
daily. There was still the unmistakable friendship of 
Pocahontas to count upon; but set against the often- 
hostile moves of her people, was this enough to blot out 
fear? The English were but a little band of men and 
women in a strange land, in imminent danger of death. 
On one hand starvation threatened, on the other death 
or torture at the hands of hostile savages. Between 
them and the succor of their own kind stretched all the 
width of the Atlantic; between them and the Indians 
—to return to the meaningful name— only a ‘* bright 
stream,’’ the loyalty and friendship of Pocahontas. 

One dark night, when Smith and his men, having left 
Jamestown on a trading expedition, were camping at no 
great distance from Werawocomoco, there was heard 
a stealthy crackling of twigs. The English were at 
arms on the instant. But it was only the ‘‘ blessed 
Pocahontas’’ once more. Out of the black woods she 
came alone. In answer to Smith’s questions she related 
rapidly the plot of Powhatan. ‘There would come 
shortly, sent from Werawocomoco, Indians seemingly 
friendly, for they would bear gifts of game and fruits. 
But there would follow later others, hostile and fully 
armed, who were to fall upon the English and murder 
them. If Captain Smith would be warned, and as he 
valued his life, let him and his men depart speedily. 

There was no question of her word. Smith and the 
others knew too well the temper of her friendship. He 
pressed her to accept such gifts and trinkets as he knew 
she valued. But she shook her head. She dared not! 
For should her father learn what she had done he would 
not spare her life. And so, the tears running down her 
cheeks, she turned into the wild-woods again, and was 
gone as suddenly as she came. 

So, time and again she befriended the English at the 
risk of her own safety. Smith’s people were, it would 
seem, her people, and dear to her heart. 


The Departure of Her Good Friend, Captain Smith 


EANTIME, in the two years that had passed, James- 

town was fallen into much misery and dissension. 
Petty personal jealousies and quarrels grew up between 
the leaders and their men. Smith found himself at times 
powerless, with many of the colonists turned against 
him. Pocahontas must have heard talk of this at 
Werawocomoco, for there were those among her own 


people bitter against him and ready to aid in his down- 


fall. But her own faith in him, her own love for him, suf- 
fered no change, it would seem, under all the changes of 
his varied fortunes. One day word was brought that 
Smith had been sorely wounded by an explosion of gun- 
powder. Then, later, word that he lay iil at Jamestown 
and was about to die. Later rumors said he was about 
to return to the land whence he had come. 

Here, indeed, was a pitiful ending to a story which had 
begun so bravely. The white chief in whose power she 
had believed so entirely was stricken and_ helpless. 
Did she steal away to the colony to see with her own 
eyes? Did she watch him carried on board the ship that 
was to take him away? Did she watch the sails of his 
ship glint and lessen down the river, and finally go out 
altogether? I do not know, I am sure. I only know 
that at last this girl who had so faithfully befriended 
Smith, who had shown her love for him in a hundred 
ways, and repeatedly risked her life for his sake —I only 
know that the day came when this girl faced the fact that 
he was gone out of her country, gone past her help and 
far away from the present need of her friendship. 

What became of Pocahontas during the three years 
after Smith’s departure we do not know. We do not 
hear of her visiting Jamestown. Powhatan had very 
likely put it out of her power todosonow. Or, knowing 
that many of the colonists had treated Smith unjustly, 
perhaps she had no longer a wish to help them. Did 
she watch perhaps for a returning ship? Or did she 
accept Smith’s departure as some mysterious but wise 
dealing of the Great Spirit? It is impossible to say. It 
is certain that she saw the fortunes of the colony decay 
rapidly after his departure. Many of those for whom he 
and she had so often provided food starved now to a 
miserable death. The day came when the few who 


remained determined to abandon the ill-fated colony. 
From some shelter she may have witnessed the scene. 
Cannon and guns were buried at the gates of Jamestown, 
a parting salute was fired, and the miserable sick and 
starved men and women straggled feebly into the boats, 
hoisted the sails and made way down the river, eager to 
leave Jamestown behind them forever ; preferring rather 
to trust themselves to the terrors of the ocean than to 
remain in a land so fertile in misery. She may, too, 
have witnessed the next day the dramatic coming of 
Lord Delaware, sent out from England, who met the 
departing colonists and brought them back to the dis- 
mantled town. 

Two years after, when we hear of her again, 
Pocahontas had left Werawocomoco, for what reason 
we do not know, and lay concealed near the camp-fires 
of the chief Japazaws, an old friend of Smith. Here 
she was one day betrayed into the hands of the English, 
and offered by them to Powhatan in exchange for English 
firearms which he had taken or stolen. The offer being 
refused, Pocahontas was taken prisoner to Jamestown, 
there to remaina year. In the following spring the offer 
was once more made, and once more refused. 

We have no record of what that year at Jamestown 
meant to her. She was no doubt treated with great 
consideration ; for by many there she must still have 
been remembered as the ‘‘ blessed Pocahontas.”’ 


England Hailed Her as the American Princess 


S ANOTHER spring flowered over the woods of Vir- 
ginia romance and beauty once more renewed them- 
selves in the life of the Indian girl. During her stay in 
Jamestown she had learned to love one John Rolfe, a 
gentleman of the colony, who loved her deeply and 
passionately. Rolfe asked Arygall, then president of the 
colony, permission to marry her. Argall consented, see- 
ing in such a marriage the opportunity for securing peace 
between the two races. Word was carried to Powhatan, 
and his consent given. And ten days later, in April, in 
the presence of a company of colonists and Indians, 
Pocahontas stood in the little flower-decked church of 
Jamestown and plighted her troth to Rolfe. 

In the two years that followed a son was born to her, 
to whom she was deeply devoted. 

So, with Pocahontas as the wife of Rolfe, living 
among the English, the romantic story might seem fitly 
to close ; but a still more romantic chapter follows. 

Argall, returning to England, determined to take with 
him Rolfe and Pocahontas and a small company of 
Indians, that England might see with its own eyes the 
people of Virginia. And England did see, and from 
Court to tavern went wild with enthusiasm about the 
young Princess of the New World. The girl who in her 
simpler days had brought food to the starving colonists 
was received now by King and Queen, by lords and 
ladies of high degree, and went about richly attended at 
their balls and masques and Court functions, observed 
and admired by all for her gentleness and dignity. 

One day Smith himself, attended by courtiers, came to 
see her. We are told that she turned away from him in 
deep emotion, and for a long time could not be brought 
to speak. He addressed her now gravely as the Lady 
Pocahontas. But she rebuked him for his formality, and 
would have him call her as in the old days. This he 
professed he feared to do, lest the King and Queen, 
hearing of his so addressing a Princess, should jealously 
take offense. She chided him again. She reminded 
him that, in the old days when every one else held him in 
such dread, she alone of them all had no fear of him— 
and would he fear now to call her ‘‘ child’’ as of old? 
In this interview, also, she told him that in all these 
years she had believed him dead. Powhatan, it is true, 
knowing how often the English had lied to him, had 
doubted it; but she, yes, she had believed the tale that 
was told her of his death. 

The story after this comes quickly to an end. When 
Pocahontas was about to return to Virginia, and when 
she was but about twenty-two years of age, the old 
chronicle tells us that ‘‘God took her to His mercy.” 
She died, at Gravesend, we are told, a death very beau- 
tiful and very peaceful, ‘‘so that all wondered.”’ 

So she was buried in England. But I like to think 
that the old, simple, brave, girlish spirit came back per- 
haps once more to the woods of Virginia. It is there, at 
least, that we think of her oftenest and remember her 
oftenest as the ‘‘ blessed Pocahontas.”’ 


Our First American Girl was Indeed Most Lovable 


HY she was made to believe that Smith was dead re- 
mains a mystery. Was it to induce her to forget him 
and to make more possible her marriage with Rolfe, and 
so to secure peace the more readily between the red men 
and the English? None of the histories tells us. Is, 
then, the true love story of the first American girl the 
story of her love for Smith rather than for Rolfe? None 
of the old chronicles will decide for us. Each of us must 
settle the question for ourselves. One of the old colo- 
nists, writing of Smith and Pocahontas in the days at 
Jamestown, says: ‘‘ If he would he might have married 
her,’’ and another asserts: ‘‘ She bore him great loyalty 
and love.’’ We may weave these things into the story 
or notas we choose. I confess I cannot forget them. 
But in any case, whether only as a loyal friend to the 
man who most strongly influenced her life, or cherishing 
for him a deeper devotion than that of friendship, she 1s 
still, as we see her across the years, the ‘ blessed 
Pocahontas,”’ the ideal type, and one of whom we may all 
be proud. Generous, full of mercy, beautifully faithful, 
her young life crowded with romance and colored with 
much happening, we remember her throughout as sim- 
ple, unspoiled, true— one of the most lovable characters 
of all history or romance — our first American girl. 
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This is the Common Field 
Daisy, in Actual Size as We All 
Know it and as Mr. Burbank 
Found it—a Mean, Inslorious 
Flower Which He Resolved 
to Make a Larger and More 
Beautiful One 





































After Years of Search He 
Found a Daisy Suitable 
for His Purpose in Japan 
and Another in England, 
Which He Blended with 
the American One, and 
After Several More Years 
He Evolved a Flower of 
the Size and Beauty Pic- 
tured Here 


Then from the Many 
Thousand Blossoms of 
This Triple Combination 
He Selected the Best 
Half-Dozen, and from 
Them Produced This Ex- 
quisite Flower, Which He 
Called the “Shasta Daisy,” 
After Mount Shasta 


Finally, After Eight 
Years More of 
Careful and Per- 
sistent Effort, This 
Latest Magnifi- 
cent “Shasta 
Daisy” Emerged 
into Life in the 
Actual Size Here 
Shown as it is To- 
day 


Still Unsatisfied, 
He Hopes to Cre- 
ate Yet Another 
Superb Descend- 
ant of the Field 
Daisy, Rivaling the 
Chrysanthemum, 
as Indicated in the 
Centre Petals of 
the Double Daisy 
Here Pictured 











How Luther Burbank Creates 
New Flowers 


LITTLE boy was clambering over the 
Massachusetts hills lingering beside the 
tender violets he loved so well, and 

among the other flowers as they came in their 
seasons —the delicate anemone, the gentian 
in its purple splendor, the royal-crested 
goldenrod, and all the rest. But there was 
one flower, by some called a pest, to be 
fought bitterly, which he loved with a peculiar 
devotion, partly, indeed perhaps chiefly, be- 
cause of the fact that it was an outcast with 
every man’s hand against it. 

The little flower was the common field 
daisy. He knew that it had gone wrong, 
that it had degenerated, and that it was a 
menace to other richer and more tender 
plants. But that was all the greater reason 
why he resolved that he would some day, if 
it could be possible, help this daisy up to a 
higher estate where it might deserve the praise 
of man. 

And he never lost sight of that resolution. 
A few years passed, and the boy, Luther 
Burbank, had become sufficiently well versed 
in plant life to understand, in a general way, 
how plants might be improved. So he took 
a lot of these wild daisies and tried to improve 
them by saving out the best plants from a 
given lot, taking the seeds of the best of 
these and planting them, and from the best of 
those plants which came choosing the best, 
and so on for a number of seasons, always 
selecting the best and rejecting the worst. 
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UT it was slow work making improvement 
inthisway. He had not yet fully learned 
by personal demonstration what he later 
learned in the midst of the greatest construct- 
ive experiments in plant life ever undertaken 
in the world: that it is sometimes absolutely 
necessary in improving a flower or a fruit or 
a grass or a tree to introduce other strains, 
to set new blood to flowing in the veins of the 
old, to break up old habits, to blend together 
two plants of the same general type, but hav- 
ing, at the same time, widely different char- 
acteristics or attributes, in order to produce 
from this union a plant stronger in all desir- 
able attributes than either of the parent plants. 
Years passed before he had a chance to do 
what he wanted to do for his little wild friend 
of the Massachusetts hills. They were long, 
hard years, filled with great care, acute with 
pain of body and mind, thronged and over- 
run with hardships such as would have dis- 
couraged a less dauntless nature, sometimes 
with actual starvation staring him 
in the face, a long, strong, uphill 
fight with illness, poverty, and 
that hardest of all things to bear, 
the honest attempts of well- 
meaning friends to dissuade him 
from his purpose. At last, and 
but a few years ago, he estab- 
lished himself as a creator of new 
forms of plant life and became 
the greatest plant-breeder the 
world has ever known. 

But in all the years of his rap- 
idly developing and broadening 
work he never forgot his little 
wild daisy. Then he began to 
study the daisy, and he soon saw 
that he would have to blend the 
little wild variety with other 
daisies which had what it lacked. 
For years he sought over the 
world for some other daisy which 
would help him. Finally, he 
found there was a daisy in Japan 
which, while not particularly 
striking from some points of 
view and not noteworthily large 
in size, yet had a wondertul lus- 
trous whiteness such as belonged 
to no other daisy he had ever 
been able to find. He obtained 
some specimens. But this was not enough. Then, 
in England, he found another daisy coarser in type 
and larger than the Japanese, much larger than 
the daisy of the fields and having a less graceful 
stem than either. He then felt he had his stock 
of material: from these three he would try to 
create a new flower more beautiful than any of 
them. 

But how to blend the three daisies so as to make 
a new flower that woyld have great beauty, length 
and grace of stem, large size, virility, and, above 
all, that should be relieved of its bad habits —this 
was the problem he undertook to solve. 


ot 


E FIRST took the pollen from one of the 

American wild daisy flowers and placed it care- 
fully upon the stigma of the English daisy. This 
was the first and basic act of breeding. Thus two dif- 
ferent flowers of the same general type were united. 
From the seeds that came that season from this 
cross he grew other plants, saving out only two or 
three of the very best plants that came, and de- 
stroving all the rest. The next season when this 
new plant was in blossom he pollenated it in the 
same way with the Japanese daisy. The blend he 
wished for was then complete — henceforth it would 
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be a question of selection. There were only six or eight 
seeds from this final cross, and they were guarded with 
all possible care. 

When the plants from them began to grow it appeared 
that many curious variations from the parent plants were 
coming on. Some were like one parent, some like 
another; some were better than any of the parents, some 
not so good. Some had no possible bearing upon the 
problem; some were working slowly toward the ideal 
flower he had so long had in mind, 

Those which came nearest the ideal, or those which 
promised to develop better traits in another generation, 
were saved ; all the rest were destroyed. 


ox 


T WAS not long, so rapid was the progression, until there 
were a hundred thousand daisy seeds trom the triple com- 
bination. Then the problem appeared in all its highest 
form, tor out of the plants that came from these hundred 
thousand seeds he must select the best, and only the very 
best, not more than half a dozen in all. Here and there 
strange forms appeared, queer efforts of Nature to accom- 
plish something, she seemed not to know what. Some 
flowers grew upon a single stem, some of the stems were 
branched. Some flowers were fluted, some feathery, some 
laciniated or fringed. Some of the petals were very soft 
and delicate, crushing easily to the touch, some were hard 
and stiff. Some petals were long, some short; and so 
with the stems, some rising but a few inches from the 
ground, some several feet, tall and upright. Some of the 
flowers were yellow instead of white. Some were cup- 
shaped, some flat, some partially double, some triple, 
some wholly double like a chrysanthemum. Some of them 
were so weak and delicate they could not stand the sun- 
shine, but wilted and died ; some were hardy and strong. 
Some of them bloomed one season and not the next, some 
every season. Some were slow in blooming, some literally 
bloomed themselves to death. Think for a moment of the 
task before a man with a hundred thousand such strangely 
varying flowers! Out of them all he must select not more 
than half a dozen for future work, and this half-dozen must 
have just the attributes that he knew would be necessary 
in order to mould the flower to his will; it was a splendid 
example of his wonderful powers of discrimination, Once 
he had five hundred thousand lilies growing in a single 
field with most wonderful and marvelously beautiful varia- 
tions, out of which he rejected all but halt a dozen or so. 
At another time, in perfecting a blackberry, he destroyed 
sixty-five thousand blackberry plants in one day, the labor 
of years. But they failed to reach his ideal and that was 
enough! 

Eight years had passed now of careful and persistent 
selection, and finally the triply-bred daisy emerged into life, 
a beautiful, snow-white flower, with a long, graceful stem, 
of large size, running from three or four to five or six 
inches in diameter, with a glowing yellow centre and petals 
of rare shape and delicacy. It was the transformation of a 
life, its re-creation. It was doing that which Nature unaided 
would never have accomplished in a thousand years. It 
was adding to the world’s store of beautiful things. It was 
a splendid conquest of the mind, for, after all, it is in the 
mind of this plant-breeder that his greatest work is done; 
the flowers and the sun and the blue sky and the rare earth 
and the fair, ge.tle California climate —these are but the 
accessories. 

I do not know that I can better suggest the wonderful 
scope and the wide-reaching influence of the work Mr. 
Burbank is doing than to note the strange fact that in the 
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re-creation of the daisy the new flower entirely lost the 
bad habits of its wild, stubborn little ancestor, for in 
all the many thousands of daisies he has so far grown 
there has not been a self-sown one. 

It was so pure a flower, so like the snow, and its 
creator was so passionately fond of the great mountain 
that rises in white grandeur in Northern California, that 
he gave to the flower the name of ‘‘ Shasta,’’ after 
Mount Shasta, the white mountain. 

The inclination toward the double effect which the 
flower has shown at various stages, Mr. Burbank has 
encouraged, and it is more than likely that a flower will 
be produced, if he shall find the time to develop it, on 
the chrysanthemum order which will rival that Oriental 
flower. He has so improved upon the original ** Shasta 
daisy ’’ that he has already brought about still greater 
vigor and developed that characteristic which he has 
given to other periodically blossoming plants: perpetual 
blooming. Mr. Burbank called my attention to one 
important fact regarding these beautiful flowers: that 
they do best when grown from divisions from other 
plants rather than from seed, and that they may bloom 
themselves to death if allowed to produce all the flowers 
which start before the plants have become well estab- 
lished. All but one or two buds must be removed until 
a good clump of leaves has been formed; then, as he 
says, ‘‘ let them loose and they will exhibit an amazing 
wealth of bloom. They need loose, rich, sandy, well- 
drained soil and must be well nourished, but they must 
not be sheltered or shaded or petted.”’ 


He Urges Others to Experiment in Their Gardens 


A THIS point just a word or two for those who in their 
own gardens may wish to take up similar work. One 
of the things which Mr. Burbank urged upon me was the 
importance of a wide expansion of plant breeding among 
all classes of people who love flowers and fruits. He 
puts it in the light that any one may produce or improve 
a flower or a fruit or a vegetable, or even a tree, that will 
not only be of intense interest to its creator and to all 
his friends, but which may be of large economic value as 
well, and may result in adding a snug sum of money to 
one’s income. He points out also that important results 
may come where one has but a small portion of ground 
and but few plants to work with, though, of course, the 
larger the scope of the experiments the greater the 
chance for important results. 

In pollenating ordinary flowers, breeding or blending 
them to improve old stock or produce new ones, Mr. 
Burbank generally discards the many appliances which 
are on the market, and uses but two instruments, his 
finger-tips and a watch crystal. Upon this watch crystal 
he collects the pollen, and with his fingers or a soft 
brush he places it upon the stigma of the flower to be 
jas oll He does this thoroughly and with rare skill, 
and when the pollenating is complete he does not resort 
to any tissue bags or other devices to cover up the 
flowers. He says that if he has done the pollenating as 
he ought to do it Nature will take care of the rest, and 
that any covering of this kind to keep out supposedly 
dangerous insects is not only unnecessary but unnatural 
and a menace to the experiment. 


Each Stage of Cultivation is Planned in Advance 


E RECOMMENDS, however, for the beginner, a little 

more elaborate outfit, though simple in its character : 
a small hand microscope, a sharp knife, a saucer to hold 
the pollen, a soft brush to dust the pollen on to the 
stigma, a pair of pincers like those used by a jeweler. 
Pick out the flower you want to change—sweet peas, 
petunias, geraniums and violets he notes as particularly 
favorable tor the amateur, though there are many others. 
Decide, too, beforehand, what you want to do—how 
you want to change your flower, whether to make it 
larger or of a longer stem, or a shorter stem, or of a dif- 
ferent color. When once decided, stick to your plan 
through thick and thin. Then, after selecting two plants 
to be bred together, each having in some degree the 
characteristic desired, and after their pollenating is com- 
plete, isolate the plant pollenated, marking it with a 
paper tag for identification, and save its seeds with the 
utmost care. It may be that one will discover a plant 
markedly leaning toward the end desired; if so, it may 
be well to isolate it without pollenation and preserve its 
seeds until the next season and plant them. From the 
plants that grow, whether the plant has been pollenated 
or not, pick out, when they are far enough advanced, 
those which are approaching the quality desired — 
color, size, form, or what not — and save only the very 
best ones, and destroy all the rest. That will give per- 
haps three or four plants for work on the second season, 
possibly not more than one. But these three or four, 
laving shown a leaning toward the end sought, may be 
expected to produce families that will lean still further 
in that direction the next season. So the process of 
selecting must be repeated season by season until the end 
is reached. Meantime, some unusual or unexpected 
results may develop, and for these unusual results it will 
be well to watch with exceeding great care; no one can 
tell what rare new thing may come to life apart from the 
main line being followed. 

When the desired end is reached the plant may still 
need several seasons of fixing, several years of testing 
to prove that it will maintain its new form of life under 
new conditions and not go backward to some old way 
of life. Some plants are exceedingly tenacious of their 
old habits and show a stubborn resistance to man’s will. 


Certain Difficulties Every One Must Expect 


HERE is much work attached to making a new flower, 

you say. Certainly there is, close work, and long 
sustained, calling for patience, intelligent effort, much 
thought. But it is not hard labor, and in the end such 
results may come as will not only set the world wonder- 
ing over some rare new flower or fruit, but will establish 
a noble legacy for future generations infinitely more 
valuable to the race than the biggest fortune that was 
ever hoarded in the coffers of some gold-getting clan. 

And so was created a new daisy — the ‘‘ Shasta daisy.”’ 
Did I say he created it? Well, let me quote Mr. Bur- 
bank on the subject of creation and see if the word is 
misused. Ina book in which I have written more fully of 


the life and work of Mr. Burbank this word was used, and 
it has disturbed some good people in this country and 
Europe. One beautiful summer evening, as I sat with Mr. 
Burbank in the little room in the little old house that he 
has lived in all through these long years when he has 
been slowly but grandly coming into his own, the subject 
of the actual creation of plant life came up. 


Why He Can Say that He “Creates New Flowers” 

HIS was the way he spoke about creation : 

** Some critics have objected to the use of the word 
creation, maintaining that man cannot create a flower, 
that creation is the function of Omnipotence alone. Let 
us see. If you use the word in one of its restricted 
senses, the making of something out of nothing, then, 
manifestly, no human power could create; but creation 
is not necessarily so restricted. A wonderful poem is 
written, bringing forth noble thoughts never so expressed 
before. The poet has not merely produced something 
as a carpenter will take pieces ot wood and make a 
house, he has actually created something, something 
that was without form and void before, something that 
never existed until the magic of his great imagination 
brought it forth. The same may be said of a great 
painting, or a noble statue, or a wondertul piece of 
music, 

‘*But when you come into the realm of actual, throb- 
bing life, there the question has even more force and 
pertinency. I take two plants, or more than two if 
needs be-—as, for example, in the case of the plumcot, 
I chose a wild American plum, a Japanese plum and 
an apricot. From these, by cross-pollenation and selec- 
tion, came what I have called the plumcot, a fruit wholly 
different in color, texture, relative chemical constituents 
and taste from any of its ancestors, wholly different from 
any known fruit in the world. I call this an actual 
creation. 

‘* Take for a still stronger example the Primus berry, 
an absolutely new species of fruit, the result of the union 
of the native California dewberry and a Siberian rasp- 
berry. ‘These two were pollenated and from the thou- 
sands of seedlings that came selection of the very best 
was made. After a term of years, always making selec- 
tion of the best plants and those which most closely 
followed the new type, the new berry was produced. It 
was unknown to the world before it was created, the 
first known and recorded instance of a species directly 
created by man coming true to seed. So also of the 
Phenomenal berry, created after the Primus berry and 
the plumcot, the union of the California dewberry and 
the Cuthbert raspberry, an absolutely new berry, larger 
than the largest one ever known before. 

‘* But do not take my word for it; take the word of the 
dictionary-makers : Webster says to create is ‘ To effect 
by the agency and under the laws of causation; to be 
the occasion of; to cause; to produce; to form or 
fashion ; torenew.’ The Imperial Dictionary says :‘ To 
make or form by investing with a new character; to 
constitute ; to be the occasion of ; to produce ; to gener- 
ate; to bring forth.’ The Century Dictionary says: * To 
bring into being; cause to exist; to make or produce 
from crude or scattered materials; bring into form; 
embody; to beget; generate; originate, engage in 
originative action.’ The Standard Dictionary says: ‘ To 
cause to be or to come into existence; to produce as a 
new construction out of existing material; make a new 
form out of preéxisting substances.’ Worcester says: 
‘ To cause to exist by the force of original power, by the 
agency of deputed power; to bring into being; to 
originate; to be the occasion of; to produce; to cause ; 
to invest with any new character; to make.’ 

‘* It seems to me that the statement that the produc- 
tion of a new plant absolutely unknown to the world 
before is a new creation is not only in harmony with all 
the canons of common-sense, but that it is amply borne 
out by those who make our lexicons.”’ 


The Motives Which Actuate This Noble Work 


HE question is often asked by many: ‘‘ Why does 
Luther Burbank devote his life to plant breeding? 
What is his idea?’”’ 

First: It is not for money. It would have been very 
easy for him to become a man of large fortune. All 
that was necessary to do was simply to take a few of his 
more important commercial creations —even one would 
have been sufficient — and develop them himself for the 
market. ‘The plan he has followed has been to sell the 
new creations as they have come from his hand to some 
dealer, ‘‘ without restriction,’’ so that at the earliest 
possible moment the new fruit or flower could become 
cheap and get into the hands of the general public, and 
then take the money received from the sale and put it 
back into the new experiments. It is not difficult to see 
that this was a costly practice, but its,unselfishness has 
borne splendid fruit. Why does he do it? 

In the first place, he does it because he cannot help it. 
He has been forced into his line of life by the same 
resistless power that makes a great painter, or a great 
poet, or a great statesman, or a great editor. He can- 
not choose from one point of view, for he is under what 
might be called a divine compulsion. Back of this, 
what? First of all, an intense love for Nature coupled 
with the deepest sympathy for her when, for one reason 
or another, she has not been able to come up to her 
highest possibilities; second, a profound love for the 
work itself, an immensely fascinating work —the great 
work of transforming Nature, following unerringly her 
lead, but at the same time leading her, bringing out 
undreamed-of excellences—a work which, with all he 
has accomplished, yet promises even greater results 
before his span of life is ended ; third, a deep and abid- 
ing love for his fellow-men, a supreme devotion to the 
cause of humanity. 

So at the basis of this great work is Love, the keynote 
of all its wonderful success, the moving principle of all 
his efforts, without which his life in the deepest sense 
would have been a failure. He said to me one day, with 
that winning earnestness that has so strongly attracted 
whoever has come in contact with him: 

“* No man ever gets who does not give. Noman ever 
gains a new idea, or a new and noble thought, or does 
some good thing for the advancement of the world, who 
does not first give something from himself. And it is 


only as a man absolutely gives himself, wholly and un- 
reservedly, that he can hope to do the greatest good. 
Strangely encugh, the more he gives the more is given 
him to give with.” 

It Luther Burbank wanted to make money, think for 
a moment the fortune he might have built up for him- 
self. For the‘* Shasta daisy,’’ a veritable tinancial mine 
of itself had he controlled it, is only one of his series ot 
creations. His ‘* Burbank potato’’ could have netted 
him a fortune. ‘Take his gladiolus, greatly improved in 
beauty and substance and taught to bloom around the 
stem instead ot the old way, on one side; his scentless 
verbena, given the intensified fragrance of the trailing 
arbutus ; his chestnut tree, which bears nuts in eighteen 
months alter planting the seed, and sometimes in eight 
months ; his fruit trees, so hardened that they will with- 
stand hard freezing in bud and blossom; his poppy, 
that will bloom the entire year and fully ten inches 
across; his change of the amaryllis from a flower of 
three inches in diameter to one nearly a foot in diameter 
and of wondertu! brilliance and beauty; his pieplant, 
bearing every day in the year and having enormous 
stalks and leaves, the latter often four feet in diameter ; 
his new prune, three to jour times as large as the ordinary 
French prune and greatly enriched in sugar content and 
productiveness ; his callas, bred up to a diameter of 
twelve inches and down to less than two inches; his 
thornless cactus, which affords a splendid food for man 
and beast, with all its objectionable features bred out 
of it, and providing for the reclamation of the desert 
places of earth ; his new grasses, new fruits, new flowers, 
new trees. 

Think of the fortune that might have been his when 
he transformed the native California poppy, a yellow 
beauty, into an all-crimson poppy—one of his most 
wonderful feats. 

‘Take his other remarkable creation: the new English 
walnut tree, two types, one made trom a cross between 
the English walnut and the common California black 
walnut, called the ‘‘ Paradox,” the other a cross between 
the California and New England black walnuts, the 
** Royal.’’ These new walnut trees are the fastest grow- 
ing trees in the temperate zones of the world. ‘The wood 
is equal to the finest black walnut — now so rare a wood, 
selling on the market at from six hundred to seven hun- 
dred dollars a thousand feet. Not only do the new trees 
promise great results from the manufacturing standpoint, 
but they also open the way to a rapid reforesting of the 
earth’s surface. 


Some Marvelous Things He is Doing Now 


N HIS proving grounds at Sebastopol, a few miles from 
his home in Santa Rosa, California, he is now at work 
upon three hundred thousand new hybrid plums, the 
culmination of twenty-five years’ labor; ten thousand 
seedling plums from last season; ten thousand new 
apples ; many thousands of peaches and peach-nectarine 
crosses ; eight thousand new seedlings of the pineapple 
quince ; four thousand new cherry seedlings ; one thou- 
sand new grapes; eight thousand new hybrid chestnuts 
made by crossing American, Japanese, Chinese and 
Italian species ; eight thousand new and distinct hybrid 
walnuts from the American black walnut, the Sieboldt, 
the English, together with the Manchurian butternuts. 
Besides these there are thousands of apricots and plum 
cots undergoing improvement, ten thousand new and 
rare hybrid seedling potatoes, while the work upon the 
thornless edible cactus, now rapidly nearing completion, 
requires constant attention. It is colossal in its charac- 
ter, this vast work, and in its possibilities. How, do 
you ask, does one man keep it all in mind? 

It is not easy to answer that question, but it may first 
of all be stated that it is not an ordinary man who does 
the work. He has been given extraordinary powers 
which he cultivates and enlarges for the world’s good, 
never for his own. He stands apart among the plant 
breeders of history. He not only has love tor his work 
and sincerity of a deep and abiding type and marvelous 
patience, but he also has unflagging industry and appli- 
cation. He has, too, that rare quality which embraces 
all progress, capacity — capacity to do and to give, to 
husband and store up vitality, to spend it with lavish 
spirit. 

But how does he stand up under the strain, how does 
he keep from breaking down? Sometimes he has found 
by bitter experience that there is a danger-line no man 
may cross, that with all his splendidly trained and con- 
trolled powers he may not employ eighteen out of the 
twenty-four hours at the most exacting mental and 
physical labor during prolonged periods without paying 
dearly for it. This he has learned, and by it he has 
profited; and yet the work must always be intensely 
hard. But his face is toward the sun — he keeps it there. 
He loves the fair, fine, cheerful things of life, never its 
harsh and morbid ones. He puts himself in tune with 
the world’s finest harmony. He seeks the companion- 
ship of the young. He is young with them, a man who 
will never grow old. He has no excesses. He will not 
allow a workman under him who either smokes or uses 
tobacco in any form, or who uses alcoholic liquor as a 
beverage in any form. He provides for the details of 
his great plant tests men who are, so far as it may 
be, absolutely normal, and in this way he rids himselt 
somewhat of care. 


The Charming Personality of This Wonder-Worke! 


HEN, though I may not need to say it, he is kind and 

full of charity, and of a disposition that makes the little 
child want to get up in his arms the next time. He Is 
fond of music and a good story and the intimate com- 
panionship of those who come near to him. He hates 
sham and he despises a lazy man or woman, and he is 
opposed with an unalterable bitterness to anything in 
private or public speech or print that savors in the least 
possible degree of the unsavory. It is a clean, high, 
noble life this man leads, never holding himself aloot 
from other men— though of necessity, so precious are 
his working hours, he must largely forbid their coming 
to him; never for one instant swerved from the line ot! 
his great life-work by the floods of praise that sweep In 
from every quarter of the globe ; always the same gentle, 
modest, unassuming man, keenly alive to all that goes 
to make up the finest and truest American citizenship. 
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ack of the Footlights with “Juliet” 


What a Day Means to Julia Marlowe Behind the Scenes 
By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “Felicity,” “The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal,” etc. 


HE average girl who goes to the theatre has always with her a great 

longing to ‘‘ go back of the scenes’’—that is, to be taken on the stage 

behind the scenes and see what goes on there, and, principally, to see 
the actress as a woman. And to gratify this desire suppose I ‘‘ take you 
back,’’ you who have never been, and try to show you how you can keep 
your illusion about the stage and yet see the art that produces it. 

Suppose we take a performance of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ with Miss Julia 
Marlowe about to portray ‘‘Juliet’’ and Mr. E. H. Sothern to enact 
** Romeo.” 

So far as I know, there is but one ‘‘Juliet’’ on the English-speaking 
stage today. It is a rdle nearly every actress aspires to play, but one for 
which surprisingly few are in the least degree fitted. The last thirty years 
have seen but three eminent ‘*‘ Juliets’’: Adelaide Neilson, Mary Anderson 
and Julia Marlowe. Miss Neilson died in 1880, Miss Anderson retired a 
decade later, and al 
though several well- 


to do of a managerial sort that they do not have sufficient time to put upon 
their own big scenes, and must make up the deficiency when they can. 

It was one o’clock when these tired people came out of the stage door 
into the dark alley and went their several ways to their hotels. If it is not 
far to their hotels they walk, and few persons who pass them in the streets 
at that hour would recognize the ‘‘ Ophelia’’ of three hours ago in the 
weary woman wearing a plaid ulster and accompanied by a no less weary 
maid; or the melancholy Dane in the quiet gentleman who looks more 
clerical than Thespian. 

So is an arduous day begun, and it is probably near dawn before sleep 
comes to poor, tired ‘‘Juliet,’’ with her nerves all strung to topmost tension. 
And twelve hours after she left the theatre she must be back again. 

During this Saturday morning the stage has been the scene of much 
activity. The twelve electricians have tried all their lights, which must 
follow cues no less per- 
fectly than do the actors ; 





known actresses have 





essayed ‘‘Juliet’’ in the 


the twelve property-men 
have seen to it that every 





seventeen years since 
Miss Anderson left the 
stage, not until Miss 
Marlowe, within the last 
year or two, developed 
her exquisite interpreta 
tion of the rdle has there 
been a notable rendition 
of the part. 


a 


IS Saturday afternoon 

-the Saturday before 
Christmas — and for days 
every seat in the house has 
been sold. A multitude 
is coming, presently, to 
weep with “Juliet.” 
Meanwhile, back ot the 
curtain everybody is busy. 

The Sothern-Marlowe 
company is the largest 
dramatic organization of 
the day. It carries four 
teen carloads of special 
scenery, acompany of fifty 
actors and eighteen stage 
hands and property-men., 
Arriving in a town the 
actors are augmented by 
sixty-five or seventy 
‘* supers "’ previously en 
gaged and drilled by an 
advance representative, 
and the staff of stage 
workers is swelled to fifty. 

Few theatres can a 
commodate anything like 
the amount of scenery 
carried by this company, 
sO most of it has to be 
kept in a storage ware- 
house and taken to the 
theatre when needed. 
Last night the play was 
‘* Hamilet,’’ and the audi- 
ence was not out of the 
theatre before all the 
scenery but that used in 
the last scene of the play 
was loaded on big drays 
and on the way to stor- 
age. Jong before tie 
cries of the carriage-man 
calling numbers were still 
in the street the last ves 
tige of ‘* Hamlet’? was 
out of the way, leaving 














least little needful is in 
readiness for the six long 
acts with their many 
scenes ; the singers for the 
marriage scene have had 
a final rehearsal; and so 
on. By twelve-thirty, or 
thereabouts, the stage 
hands and members of 
the company will begin 
to straggle in. 
or 
T ONE o'clock the call- 
boy makes his round 
of the dressing-rooms, 
calling ‘‘ Hour! hour!’’ 
which means that the 
actors have an hour before 
the curtain rises. And by 
this time probably all 
who have to be ‘‘ on”’ in 
the first scene have begun 
‘making up,” which with 
some is a long, arduous 
proceeding, with others 
much lessso. Somestars, 
for instance, spend an 
hour and a half before the 
glass previous to each 
performance; some sat- 
isfy themselves in less 
than half an hour. Miss 
Marlowe is noted for the 
little time she gives to her 
mirror, so it is one-fifteen 
before she comes in, in 
her short walking-skirt 
and stout boots, with a 
white woolen sweater 
under herulster. She has 
walked the half-mile from 
her hotel, and her cheeks 
are pink, her eyes bright. 
As she passes the mail- 
rack she stops to get her 
letters, of which there are 
a great handful — nearly 
all of them, she can tell at 
a glance, from strangers. 
A friend is waiting for 
her outside the dressing- 
room door, a friend who 
has had to snatch this 
opportunity to see her, 
for there literally do not 
seem to be any gaps for 
visiting in this busy 








the stage entirely to the 


Miss Marlowe as “Juliet” 


woman’s days or nights. 








scenery for ‘‘ Romeo and | — 





Miss Marlowe comes for- 





Juliet,’’ which had been PHOTOGRAPH BY BANDS ANG BRALY 
brought from storage that 

morning early, after room had been made for it by the removal of the 
‘Jeanne d’Arc”’ sets. All day Friday the big force of stage carpenters 
worked with the ‘* Romeo” scenery, fitting it to this particular stage and 
making sure that everything was in perfect working order for the quick, 
heavy labors of Saturday’s two performances. The stage being thus filled, 
rehearsal had to be held in another theatre, hired for the purpose. It was 
five o'clock Friday afternoon when rehearsing was over tor that day, and 
the players, who had been ‘‘at it” with ‘* Romeo”? and work on new plays 
in preparation, had two hours for dinner and a brief rest before reporting 
for duty with ‘‘ Hamlet.” , 

It was past eleven o'clock at night when the final curtain fell on 
‘Hamlet,’”’ but even while the stage hands were, with their rhythmical 
movements, like sailors reefing canvas, rolling the painted drops on their 
wooden rollers, Mr. Sothern was kneeling in the dust, and, amid all the 
seeming confusion, was rehearsing with the actor who played ‘‘ Laertes ”’ 
a part of the duel scene which had gone not quite to his satisfaction. 


on 


RESENTLY the last dray was gone from the alley ; nearly all the mem- 

__ bers of the company liad come down the steep iron stairways from their 
lofty dressing-rooms and gone wearily on their way; and something like quiet 
reigned behind the heavy asbestos curtain. It being Saturday morning by 
this time, Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe appeared in their street clothes 
and began rehearsing the balcony scene of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” In 
general rehearsals, which they jointly direct, they frequently have so much 


ward with both hands 

outstretched in welcome 
and draws the friend with her into the little, stuffy, crowded box of a place 
which is her dressing-room. There they sit down together on the couch, 
and while the maid takes off her mistress’s wraps and her boots, Miss 
Marlowe tears open letter after letter and runs them through with her 
quick eye, even while she talks with her friend. 


ot 


ISTEN to this,’’ she says; ‘‘ isn’t this distressing?’’ And she reads 

a wild effusion from some youth, who assures her she is ‘‘ the Morning 
Star of Loveliness,’’ ‘‘ the Queen of the Stage,’’ ‘* the Goddess of Love,”’ 
and a score of other things not all of which she ever learns, for she does not 
read through. There are half a dozen notes like this; there are invitations 
on invitations to luncheons and teas and midnight suppers; there are 
entreaties for interviews from the stage-struck; there are letters from persons 
of no consequence quarreling with the way she plays ‘‘ Ophelia’’ or 
‘* Jeanne d’Arc’’; there are pleas that she will read plays; there are 
requests for her autograph, her picture, her old clothes. ‘‘Alas!’’ she 
says, smiling whimsically over these last, ‘‘ I can’t spare my old clothes ; I 
live in them. I haven’t had any new clothes this year, and haven’t had 
time to begin wearing my last year’s clothes yet.’’ There is everything 
in that handful of letters to make a woman sick of fame, and nothing to 
make her labors seem worth while to her. ‘‘ But it isn’t the rewards that 
one works for,’’ she says, and the smiling has died out of her face, giving 
way to apathetic earnestness ; ‘‘ we work because we have to, because we 
CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 
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How Judge Lindsey Handles His Boys 


HE ideal of the Juvenile Court is to 
*T sabsuitae for the pressure of evil 

upon the submerged men of to- 
morrow a resistless environment of 
good. Butno mere mechanism of court 
machinery, however highly developed 
and perfected, can accomplish this. 
Back of the system must be the man, 
armed with unusual qualities of heart 
and brain. He must have warm sym- 
pathy balanced by keen’ insight, an 
Ecokenatiole patience that will not 
submit to imposition, a charity broad 
as the plains but intolerant of a lie 
persisted in, an abounding love tem- 
»xered by wisdom. In short, he must 
be a specialist of the boy soul. 

For the heart of the Juvenile Court 
movement lies in its personal appeal. 
It is like an empty glove into which 
must be thrust a pulsing hand before it becomes instinct 
with life. The perfect combination is found when hand 
and glove fit as if they had been made for each other. — 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court, is 
ideally the right man. He is a past-master in the 
alchemy of the boy soul, and in his dealings with his 

oungsters has so unerring an instinct that he seems to 
> a sublimated boy himself—as these little anecdotes 
of how he handles his boys will show. 





The Youngster Who Doesn't Succeed the First Time 


‘* AND Bobbie didn’t keep his word.”’ 

The ers looked sorrowfully down at tearful 
ten-year-old Bobbie, who stood before him scraping one 
bare foot on top of the other and digging a grimy fist 
into stained eyes. It was report day, and the courtroom 
was filled with a motley two hundred of probationers. 
Young America was present in democratic oblivion of 
caste. Boys patched and well-dressed, boys clean and 
boys dirty, boys confident and boys fearful: they were 
all there to present reports of their conduct from teacher 
or employer, and to receive praise, encouragement or 
rebuke as each merited. 

‘* | was getting to be so proud of Bobbie, too. It was 
only yesterday I told a gentleman from Boston about 
him and what a bully boy he was turning out. I didn’t 
know he would bring a report like this to make me feel 
bad.”” The Judge turned to Mrs. Gregory, his chief 
probation officer. ‘‘ You’re sure it isn’t some other 
little boy that played truant and got into trouble with 
the Thirty-ninth Street gang ?’’ 

Mrs. Gregory shook her head. ‘‘ I’m sorry, but it 
seems to have been Bobbie.”’ 

Sobs pianissimo racked the little fellow. He knew 
now what it was to have a broken heart. ‘‘ I—never— 
will—no more, pom Honest to goodness I won't. 
I’ll be square wid youse and not t’row de Court down.”’ 

For months the Judge had watched solicitously this 
little waif’s struggle to overcome heredity and environ- 
ment, had encouraged him again and again to pick up 
anew his broken resolutions. Now he put a hand on 
the tousled head and swayed its owner toward him. 

‘* That’s right, Bobbie Burns. We all fall down, but 
we all have to pick ourselves up again, haven’t we?”’ 

‘* Yessir.”’ 

The Judge tilted the stained face up till the blue eyes 
met his. ‘‘ We’re friends, aren’t we, Bobbie?’’ 

‘* Sure thing, Judge.”’ A smile was beginning to 
beam through the tears. 

‘* Perhaps I can help you along the right road, but I 
can’t carry you. Who has to do that?’’ 

‘*T has to carry myself,’’ returned the little fellow. 

The Judge turned to his assembled youngsters. ‘‘ I 
want to tell you fellows that Bobbie’s a little man. 
When he first came here the police said he was only a 
sneak-thief, but I told them if he had half a chance he 
would show them how square he was. He’s been 
showing them ever since, though, of course, he slips once 
in a while. The police won’t have the laugh on our 
Court through Bobbie. Will they, fellows ?’’ 

‘* No, sir. Bobbie’s all right,’’ chorused his fellow- 
strugglers mightily, and the lad went to his seat resolved 
to have another hard try at this game of being good. 


Boys Know This Court for “a Square-Deal Place” 


T HAD been nearly a year before this that the Judge 
and Bobbie met for the first time, and the boy had gone 
out of the Court not the whimpering, terror-stricken 
gamin that was dragged into it, but a reasoning boy 
somehow made aware that he had a friend in the seats 
of the mighty. Their second meeting showed how 
deeply this impression had sunk into the child’s mind. 
The Judge aed been trying an important case all day in 
the County Court, over which he also presides. Toward 
the end of the afternoon a little fellow broke into the 
room and flew to the Judge with terror in his eyes. 

A five-minute recess was at once ordered in the case 
while the Judge took up another not on the docket, The 
State versus friend Bobbie Burns. 

‘* What’s the matter, my boy?’’ Somehow the lad 
was already in the Judge’s arms. 

** 1 didn’t do it, Judge. Hope to die if I did.’’ 

It appeared that he had been arrested by a policeman 
for stealing a revolver from the window of a second- 
hand store. There had been a crowd of boys present at 
the time and Bobbie had been the sacrifice offered up 
by fate to the law in the scramble for safety. This was 
in the early days of the Juvenile Court, before the estab- 
lishment of a detention home, and the policeman had 
haled his tiny captive to the county jail, and kept him 
locked up for two days with the moral riffraff of the 
city’s underworld. Finding a chance to escape, the 
child had at once embraced it and scudded to the only 
place of safety he knew. 


By William MacLeod Raine 


‘* And why do you come here?’’ asked the young 
Judge, curious to see what he would say. 

‘*’Cause this is the square-deal place and you're the 
kids’ Judge, ain’t youse ?”’ 

This was an unanswerable appeal. From that 
moment the poet’s little namesake had held a special 
niche in the big, warm heart of this Denver Judge. 


His Secret Lies in Begetting Personal Confidence 


FTER Bobbie others trooped up as the roll-call pro- 
ceeded, scores and scores of them, with offenses 
that had ranged from persistent truancy to burglary. 
Each of them the Judge greeted by name, sometimes 
with a joke and often with a recollection common to the 
boy and him alone. He was never stiff with them, 
never on a pedestal, and when a slang phrase in com- 
mon use among the boys occurred to him as effective 
and permissible he never hesitated to use it. 

‘* Hello, David! Learned to ride that bike yet? 
Now that’s the kind of a report I like to see. Excel- 
lent all through. Bully for you, my boy. — 
What are you hiding behind Tom for, Jimmie? Come 
along here and show me that report.’’ The Judge 
caught the boy as he shuffled shyly forward and shook 
him playfully. ‘‘ You need not be afraid of anything in 
this world except doing wrong, and this report is fine. 
It doesn’t need to hide behind anything. . . . Move 
up, Tony, and tell me how you and your teacher have 
been getting along since we had that long talk with her. 
That’s good. Didn't I tell you that you had the stuff in 
you to lick that old hookey habit ?’’ 

So it went, the Judge calling the names in groups and 
giving his personal attention to each individual. Out of 
the hundred and fifty delinquents, many of whom had 
been considered incorrigible a few months before, less 
than half a dozen showed unsatisfactory reports. 

Curious to discover how the boys themselves ac- 
counted for the Judge’s influence over them, I waylaid 
a lad who had formerly been the victim of an imperative 
— to help himself to the possessions of other people. 

t was an embarrassing subject with which to confront 
a healthy-minded boy, for since ‘‘ Slim’’ was not a prig 
he held a live contempt for any ‘‘ sissy boy that talked 
pious.’”’ But I cornered him and got it at last. 

‘* It’s de Judge, Mister. He’s me friend and dead on 
de square. Now de cops wanted to send me up to 
Golden ’”’ (the town where is located Colorado’s industrial 
school), ‘‘but de Judge wouldn’t stand for it. He says, 
‘ Give him a show and the kid’ll make good.’ Now if I 
t’row him down and go to swiping the fly cops is going 
to say this Court’s no good ’cause it turns criminals loose 
on de town. Then de Judge he’s going to lose his job, 
‘count of not sending me up the road. See? If he’s 
my friend I got to be his, ain’t 1?’’ 


He Sees to it that Parents Face Their Responsibility 


OLORADO was the first State to secure a law mak- 
ing parents and other adults responsible for the 
delinquency of children. This feature of the Juvenile 
Court system, drawn up and carried through the Legis- 
lature by Judge Lindsey himself, is one of the most 
effective in the code, since it empowers the Court to 
enforce under penalty the duties of parents and others 
toward children. Saloon-keepers and tobacconists have 
been fined and imprisoned for violating the law in regard 
to the sale of liquors and cigarettes to minors. 

During the reporting of the boys I had noticed a man 
sitting in the rear of the courtroom with an ugly sneer 
on his lips. When the name of Charles Jones was called 
the Judge dismissed the other lads to their seats and 
called this man up. The fellow swaggered forward 
awkwardly. 

I had thought Judge Lindsey gentle, but he seemed 
compact of steel now: ‘‘ Mr. Jones, I have gone into this 
case thoroughly. You have been warned twice that if 
you continued to let your boy run the streets nights and 
steal coal from the railroad yards you would be held 
responsible. Now I find you have been sending him to 
the saloon for beer. The boy wants to do right, but you 
won’t let him. I want to tell you, sir, that you are 
thoroughly contemptible, and that you are starting your 
boy on the downward road. In order that this may 
dwell in your memory I fine you fifty dollars and costs ; 
you to remain in the county jail till the fine is paid or 
worked out. You will report at the jail every Saturday 
afternoon, and every Monday at six A. M. you will be 
released in order that your sentence may not interfere 
with the means of earning your family a livelihood. At 
the discretion of the Court this fine may be remitted at 
any time you show a desire to comply with the law.’’ 

I never saw a man more taken aback ge cage He 
had expected to listen defiantly while the Judge pleaded 
with him to do better. It needed no second glance to 
see that one parent had been thoroughly shocked into 
an understanding of his responsibilities. 


The Stubborn Offender Who Refuses to Own Up 


NE of the few boys who presented an unsatisfactory 
report was Sammie Martin. He was an old 
offender, the latest charge against him being the theft of 
some lead pipe from an empty house to sell to a second- 
hand dealer. His mother, a sad-eyed, careworn little 
woman who supported her family by taking in washing, 
was in the room and had asked that the Court send him 
to the industrial school. The evidence against the boy 
in the present instance was entirely circumstantial, and 
he sullenly denied his guilt. The case was heard in the 
Judge’s private chambers, but, in spite of the witnesses, 
the delinquent would not confess. 

It is a principle with Judge Lindsey never to let a boy 
get away from him with a successful lie on his soul. He 
is sO insistent for the truth that after a long struggle 
boys have frequently confessed to him how ‘‘ game”’ he 


was to win in this respect. Now the evidence showed 
conclusively that young Martin was guilty. The Judge 
knew it, and the boy knew that he knew it. Putting his 
hand on the lad’s shoulder he led him into another room 
where they were quite alone. 

‘l am going to send you to the industrial school, 
Sam. I have made up my mind to that. Now I’m 
going to tell you why. You're nearly sixteen, and ina 
few months you will be out of the jurisdiction of this 
Court. You have been running with a bad lot of boys 
and you can’t break away from them. If I don’t send 
you up to Golden and get you away from your crowd it 
will not be long before a criminal court sends you to the 
penitentiary. I’m sending you to Golden to save you. 
Do you understand that? I don’t at all despair of you. 
[ am going to keep in touch with you. Up there you’ll 
learn a trade and come out with a splendid chance to 
make a man of yourself. But before you go I expect 
you to tell me the truth about that lead pipe.’’ 

** 1 didn’t take it.” 

The Judge loosened the shirt about the boy’s throat. 
‘* I can tell whether a boy is lying to me by the way his 
Adam’s apple moves,’’ he said quietly. 

The boy gulped. ‘‘ I didn’t ’* He stopped, for 
the Judge’s eyes seemed fascinated by the truth- 
barometer that was jerking up and down in his throat. 

** My poor boy, I don’t want any more lies. We can’t 
go any further until you tell me the truth.”’ 

‘*T didn’t take it.”’ 





Starting One Boy Toward Decent Citizenship 


EFORE the steady, grave eyes of the Judge the sullen 
ones of the boy gave way. He could still frame a 
verbal falsehood, but he knew his look was a confession. 
The Judge went over the evidence with him in detail and 
came back again and again to the point he was hanging 
to with bulldog tenacity, until at last the boy’s stolidity 
melted and he sobbed out a confession. 

For a long hour the Judge and the boy talked together, 
coming always into closer sympathy. Darkness began 
to fall, and the Judge took him home to dinner with him. 
After dinner the Judge explained in his library what he 
meant to do, and by this time the boy was his fast ally 
in the fight to save Sam Martin for a decent citizen of 
the future. 

‘*T’m going to give you your papers of commitment 
to Golden and let you take them up yourself. If you 
think best you can give me the slip and run away. 
That wouldn’t be doing the square thing by either of us, 
and I’m sure you’re not going to throw us down that 
way. But the responsibility is yours. You can go, or 
you can run away. Nearly a hundred boys have taken 
their papers and all but three of them went straight as 
an arrow to commit themselves.’’ 

‘* Pil not t'row you down, Judge,”’ said the boy with 
high resolve in his neglected heart. 

‘* | know you’ll not, Sam.’’ And they shook hands 
on it. 

Then, ‘‘ I’ll not forget, Judge,’’ said the boy ; and the 
Judge, ‘‘ I know you won’t, Sam. Write often to me.”’ 

When Judge Lindsey came down to his Court next 
morning he found awaiting him a present of a cheap 
bottle of perfume. Attached to the neck of the bottle 
was a note. ‘‘ To the Judge, from his friend Samuel 
Martin,’ it read. Half an hour later the superintendent 
of the industrial school called up the Juvenile Court by 
telephone to announce the arrival of Samuel Martin. 


A Method Elastic Enough to Fit All Cases 


S JUDGE LINDSEY administers his Juvenile Court 
the system is made to fit the individual, rather than 
the individual to fit the system. All boys are not handled 
alike. It came to the Judge one day that two boys were 
about to run away. Now it is against the rule of the 
Court for probationers to leave the city without its per- 
mission. He at once sent for the boys. Shirley Hope 
came from a good family, lived in a good neighborhood, 
had always known good training. To him the Judge 
very plainly, though not unkindly, pointed out the con- 
sequences that would ensue in case he did so. Jack 
Elton, on the other hand, had been kicked and cuffed 
from pillar to post all his life. He had been a street 
waif for years before he came to the Juvenile Court, and 
he brought to it no respect for law and authority. Like 
many boys he suffered occasionally from the ‘‘ wander- 
lust.’’ The call of the road then rang mightily in his 
heart with its promise of adventure. The Judge knew 
that this young outlaw regarded it as a pertectly legiti 
mate enterprise to ‘‘ beat his way by riding the trucks ”’ to 
any desired point whenever the impulse moved him. 

** 1 didn’t tell that boy he must not go,’’ said the 
Judge. ‘‘ I told him I thought he was making a mistake, 
but that if he decided to go I wanted him to come and 
tell me good-by first, and that, of course, I wanted to 
hear from him often while he was away. If he got into 
any trouble he was to let me know. I hoped he would 
neither steal nor beg, but if he was forced to one the 
latter was the lesser evil. We went out to dinner to- 
gether at a restaurant and talked it all over. The 
impression I left with him was that, though I did not 
want him to go, I would not stand in his way, and that I 
would be greatly interested in his safety while on the 
road. 

‘*The next morning he came to me with the good news 
that he had decided not to go. He would hang on to 
his job and quit ‘bumming.’ I took a chance with him, 
and it succeeded. To have pursued the method I em- 
ployed with the other boy would have resulted in 
certain failure.’’ 

The Judge came to these two cases not only with a 
keen instinct, but with accurate knowledge. He knew 
those boys as well as many hours of personal study 
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“I Felt a Little Nervous, but Only for a Few Seconds, for the King was Very Charming and Merry” 


hrough Royal Society with Lady 


Betty 


As Told by Molly Wainwright, and Edited by C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


Authors of “The Lightning Conductor,” “Lady Betty Across the Water,” etc. 


Drawing by Lucien Davis, R. I. 


lll: Lady Betty and I Visit the King and Queen 


H, MOLLY, what do you 
suppose has happened ?”’ 
asked Betty. 

It was on the second morning 
after that wonderful concert of hers, 
about which all London was talk- 
ing, though a very small part of 
London had been invited (just the 
es King and Queen’s own particular 
friends), and Melba had sung, with four or five other blaz- 
ing, brilliant stars of the first magnitude: and the King 
and Queen had both come; though, the Court being still 
in half-mourning, the Queen could not have appeared at 
any other sort of party. 

This entertainment was what Betty’s sister, Lady Victoria, 
called ‘‘ Betty’s first splash,’’ meaning that she had plunged 
into the big waves of Society’s sea, as a young married 
woman and a hostess. Really, it had been Lady Victoria 
who had persuaded Betty and Jim to have the concert; 
for, said she, a Season of entertaining that didn’t begin 
with the King and Queen was like a story without any 
first chapter. 

Now, I had been spending a night with Lady Victoria, 
for a cotillon to which Betty couldn’t take me because of 
another engagement ; and the first thing I heard on getting 
back in the morning was that excited exclamation : ‘* What 
do you suppose has happened ?”’ 

Of course I couldn’t guess, but was dying to know. 

ot 

sie Well,”’ said Betty, ‘‘ I’ve just received a message from 
the King, to say that he will come to tea with me this 
alternoon at five o’clock. That’s the custom, you know. 
If he wishes to make a call on any one he sends around 
word like that, in the morning ; and then, if one had been 
g0Ing to have other people, one would simply wire regrets 
on account of a Royal command. Luckily, we were only 
motoring out to Hurlingham with Vic and her husband, 
So that’s easy to put off.” 

‘Shall | have to come in?” I asked, rather frightened, 
though the King and Queen had been most kind at the 
concert, and not only had I been introduced to them by 
their request, but they had seemed to remember and know 
all about me. Still; it was different just making one’s 

‘ bobs,”’ and answering a few pleasant and polite ques- 
tions, when there were a great many other people about, 
who had just spoken with the Royalties, or were waiting 
to speak. I thought it would be a terribly formidable 
thing to help Betty give tea to his Majesty, when there 
— he nobody else except Jim, and I might perhaps be 
bliged to try to talk to the King as if he were an ordinary 
man In society. 
nea bave to come in just at first, dear,” an- 
te Sicnenl ly. . Phe message said that the King would 
pie a a see Miss W ainwright a little later. That’s a 
com Poe iment, for if he hadn’t expressly mentioned 
Aor le It would have been quite the wrong thing for 
Oh ved d one but Jim and me to appear during his call. 
non ‘pee W ants Stan to come at twenty minutes past five, 
Cing s epee you know — or perhaps you don’t — that the 
roe gal: an S godfather. He was Prince of Wales, of 
ing nan di = Stan was born, and gave him lovely christen- 
8 Late . s. Meee King and Queen have always taken an 
Sea te been very nice to Stan ever since. 
to talk to reard this, for I’ve never encouraged any one 
me very much about the Duke of Stanforth : not 


that the P 
cre was ever any particular reason why they should 
Care to. y I - e 7 y y 


Betty was quite excited all.the rest of the day, for though 
she didn’t say so to me, I happened to hear her telling Jim 
that she felt sure the King had some special motive for 
making the call. We have been so gay ever since I was 
presented, and have had such crowds of engagements, 
that it’s been an unusual thing for Betty and me to have 
tea at home, unless she were giving some afternoon enter- 
tainment. Nevertheless, wlien we do happen to want tea, 
no matter how suddenly the order is given, there are 
always quantities of the most delicious cakes and sweets 
and strawberries. 

But this afternoon Betty gave her housekeeper special 
orders for about a dozen kinds of dainty little sandwiches ; 
hot scones, of which the King, it seems, is fond (I don’t 
see much difference between them and our small ‘‘soda 
biscuits ’’); big, iced cakes and tiny cakes ; but, above all, 
poached eggs were not to be forgotten. I thought Betty 
was making a very funny selection when she named such 
a dish for tea ; but she laughed and said that the King was 
supposed to like poached eggs in the afternoon, and 
whether he were in the mood to eat them or not, nobody 
dreamed of neglecting to offer them if he came to tea. 

I was upstairs when the King arrived, waiting, in my 
prettiest frock, to be summoned ; but I peeped out of my 
window and saw him drive up in his motor. A gentleman 
was with him and accompanied him to the door, but he 
came in alone; then the motor sailed off, to return and 
pick up its Royal passenger later. 

At exactly twenty minutes past five I was sent for to 
come down to the drawing-room, where the Duke made 
his appearance at the same moment. I felt a little nerv- 
ous, but only for a few seconds, for the King was very 
charming and merry—he would have put the most 
unhappy victim of shyness at ease. He really did eat one 
of the poached eggs ; and when he took a cream chocolate- 
drop from a little silver dish he asked if I had made it. 
‘*T hear you make delightful sweets,’’ he said, which | 
thought extraordinary, because even if he had heard about 
the things at the bazar, how could he have remembered? 
But Betty told me afterward that the King never forgets 
the smallest thing he hears about people, even if they are 
strangers to him at the time; he has trained himself in 
that way since his earliest boyhood. 


or 


After the King had been bowed out to the door, where 
he got into his dark-blue motor once more, I asked Betty 
if he really had come for any particular reason, or just 
because it occurred to him to make the call. Of course, I 
didn’t dream that it might be a secret; but in a second I 
realized that it was very stupid of me to put such a ques 
tion. Betty hesitated, and then said, evasively: ‘* Oh, there 
was a little affair he wanted to talk over.”’ 

At this Jim’s eyes twinkled, and he turned away, but not 
before I had seen ; and the Duke suddenly grew red under 
his brown tan—red all the way up his forehead, to where 
his short, fair hair begins to grow in little crinkles. This 
was odd, because, whatever the secret was, he hadn't been 
in the room when it was discussed ; so I suppose he must 
have guessed ; or else he was vexed because he was not 
taken into the King’s confidence. But he did not look at 
all vexed. He only looked uncomfortable. 

The very next day came an invitation for Betty and Jim, 
and actually for me, to spend Saturday to Monday with 
the King and Queen, who were asking a small house-party 
to stay with them at Sandringham. It was only those 
whom their Majesties really liked, and regarded as personal 
friends, who were ever invited to Sandringham, Betty 


explained, for Sandringham was the favorite: place of the 
King and Queen, who never looked upon Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor Castle as home. 

Of course, an invitation from their Majesties is a ‘‘ com- 
mand’’; and even if we had all had the most important 
engagements they wouldn’t have given us an excuse for 
not accepting ; indeed, nothing would, except illness or 
sudden death! But instead of searching for excuses we 
were only too delighted to go. Even Jim, to whom the 
King seemed to have taken a fancy, looked forward to 
seeing Sandringham, of which he had heard so much. 

Betty answered the invitation in the correct way, which 
seemed odd to me, knowing nothing yet of such details : 
gilt-edged paper, with an envelope so big that it could 
hold the sheet unfolded. And she wrote to all the people 
with whom we’d had engagements for Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday morning or afternoon, explaining that we 
were commanded to Sandringham. 

It is not very often that their Majesties have house- 
parties, except their own relations, at Sandringham, earlier 
than the shooting season, when they are quite the rule, so 
I was lucky to have such a chance; and my little maid, 
Annie, thought herself lucky, too, though she assured me 
she would be ‘‘ frightened out of her wits’’ in a Royal 
Palace, even in the servants’ hall. 


ox 


I supposed that only our very grandest gowns would do 
for such a visit; but Betty said that, on the contrary, our 
day frocks must be plain, tailor-made ones, suitable for 
country walks: for evening we could be as smart as we 
pleased ; and we must each take one pretty, though not 
elaborate, dress for church on Sunday morning. 

Betty and Jim and I have done a good deal of motoring 
through country-England since they brought me_ back 
from abroad with them, but I had never been to Norfolk. 
We were not to go there now en autlomobile, but in a train 
which people call the ‘‘ King’s Special,’’ an ‘‘ extra’’ which 
runs every day, year in and year out, from St. Pancras 
Station to Wolferton—as near Sandringham as the King 
cares to have the railway line go. 

The Duke was with us, and his mother, the Duchess, 
too, soit was quite a family affair, except for me. Betty is 
always a tiny bit subdued when with her mother, like a 
child half-expecting to be scolded, though she is nineteen 
and has been married for six months: and today, whether 
it was his mother’s presence or something else which op- 
pressed him, the Duke appeared rather silent and ill at 
ease, too. But that was only in the train. When it had 
carried us—at the rate of nearly fifty miles an hour —from 
London to the wooded lowlands of the east, and deposited 
us at the smart little private station of the Royalties, he 
began to seem more like himself. 

There was a splendid motor to meet us, and a station 
omnibus for the three maids and the Duke’s valet. 
Nobody else had come by that train to visit at Sandring- 
ham, but the Duchess said that we should certainly find a 
few others there. She was quite gracious to me, though I 
had thought that lately she had been rather more aloof in 
her manner than at first. When I visited her at Battle- 
mead, at Christmas, I felt there was an impression that I 
was a great heiress; and after I explained things to her 
nephew, Lord Loveland, it really did seem that she didn’t 
consider me so important a young person as before. To- 
day, however, she was charming, quite as if she had 
some reason for singling me out for her kindness; and I 
couldn't help wondering why. She called my attention 
to the features of the landscape as we sped along: the 
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dark pines, the yellowing gofse, and heather beginning 
to be pink—all characteristic of Norfolk; the boundary 
wall of the Royal estate ; then the graceful spire of St. 
Mary Magdalene’s, where the King and Queen go to 
church. 

We flashed into the Sandringham grounds through 
the ‘‘Norwich gates,’’ which the Duchess said were 
famous pieces of wrought-iron work. ‘They were tipped 
with the three feathers of Wales and a crown of gold; 
and when I saw these things | realized that I was a 
guest of Royalty. There was a pretty lodge, a big 
clump of evergreens, and then never a glimpse of the 
house till after a sudden turn of the avenue which gave 
us a view of the east front. If Betty had not prepared 
me to expect a simple country house, not a palace, | 
should have been a little disappointed, ae, at first 
sight of the red brick mansion with its stone facings, so 
very un-Royal in effect after Buckingham Palace and the 
noble grandeur of Windsor Castle. But knowing be- 
forehand what I should see | was charmed with the 
hospitable look of the place and the welcoming friendli- 
ness of the porch. Just inside the entrance, turning to 
the left, we were shown into a big, homelike room, like 
a hall, with a beamed ceiling and beautifully-carved oak 

aneling. It would have seemed rather dark, perhaps, 
bet for the high arches at the far end ; and there, in the 
afternoon light, stood the King and Queen, ready to 
welcome us. With them was the Princess Victoria, the 
only unmarried one of three sisters, who loves her beau- 
tiful mother so much that thus far she has refused to 
part from her for the sake of any man. 


ox 


I had just time to glance about and notice a few of 
the interesting things in this hall-room (which is called 
the Saloon): the marvelous antique Persian rugs on the 
polished oak floor; the pictures of Royalties, English 
and foreign, and their palaces ; the water-color sketches 
and wonderful collection of weapons, ancient and 
modern, covering the walls ; the splendid gold and silver 
caskets and Eastern curios on the many tables ; and the 
homelike effect given, in spite of so much magnificence, 
by the screens and palms and cushiony sofas ; the chairs 
covered with needlework done by the young Princesses ; 
the piano; the quantities of framed photographs and 
bowls of flowers. 

The Queen looked as pretty and as wonderfully young 
in her simple day-dress as she had looked sparkling 
with jewels on the night when I was presented. Her 
first thought was that we might be tired, and would 
care for tea in our rooms, but when we all protested 
(even the Duchess) that we were as fresh as when we 
started, she asked if we would like to have tea in the tea- 
room adjoining her dairy, quite near the house, of 
which, she said smiling, ‘‘ You know | am rather proud.” 

We were delighted with this idea, and the Queen led 
the way with the Duchess, talking and laughing as if 
they were old friends. The King walked with Betty, 
Princess Victoria with Jim, who seemed to amuse her 
very much, and | was left to the Duke. 

Since the affair of the bracelet at the bazar I would 
have liked to be rather nicer than I had been, to show 
that I wasn’t ungrateful for what he had done ; but either 
the snubbing | had administered earlier had made a 
strong impression, or else he no longer cared for my 
society as he had seemed to at one time. At all events, 
he never tried to talk with me alone any more, never 
made excuses to be near me, though often I would look 
up suddenly and find him gazing at me from a distance 
— gazing in a solemn sort of way which I couldn't quite 
understand. 

Now, here we were forced into a duet, for the first 
time in two or three weeks, and I was afraid for a 
moment that it was going to be uncomfortable; but 
there was something so genial, so peacefully happy in 
the atmosphere of this Royal house, that joyousness 
was contagious. We followed the others, chatting as 
easily as if we had been the best of good comrades 
since the day of our first meeting. 


or 


The Duke knows Sandringham well, and before we 
reached it he pointed out the pretty little rustic Swiss 
cottage, which is the dairy. 

Inside I found it charming, lined with Indian tiles, 
and smelling of exquisite fresh butter and cream, the 
tea-room adjoining as pretty and neat as a doll’s parlor, 
with all its beautiful china painted for the Queen by her 
friends. It did seem strange to have the King of 
England handing me a cup of creamy tea, poured out by 
the Queen; but he did it quite as a matter of course, 
and no servants were allowed to come in and wait on 
us, the Royalties doing everything for themselves, as if 
it were a picnic. 

We lingered until it was nearly time to dress for dinner, 
and then the Queen said, laughing : ‘‘ Oh, but we must 
not forget to have them weighed! ”’ 

I was so surprised at this that I thought I could not 
have heard aright ; but I had. And presently the Duke 
explained to me that it was an old custom at Sandring- 
ham Hall to have the visiting ladies weighed on the day 
of their arrival, their weight and also their costumes 
being noted in a book. 

‘** You will go down to posterity as having come on 
your first visit to the King and Queen in a pale-gray 
serge, with a silver belt and silver buttons,’’ said he. 

** My first visit!’’ I echoed. ‘‘It’s not likely that I 
shall ever be asked to pay a second, since I’ve been 
invited only because I’m staying with Betty.” 

** | don’t think that’s the only reason,’’ he returned. 

** What else could there be?’’ I exclaimed. But he 
did not seem to hear, and changed the subject. 


or 


I had a bedroom given me on the second floor, with 
a dressing-room adjoining, and it was Princess Victoria 
who showed me to it. The Duchess was on the first 
floor, near one or two other important guests whom we 
would meet at dinner, but I was put close to Betty’s 
suite. As forthe Duke, he was sent to the ‘‘new wing,”’ 
where all the bachelors sleep when staying at Sand- 
ringham. 

There were quantities of roses in my room, also a 
number of the newest novels, and on the mantelpiece 
was a pretty French clock, which surprised me by the 


lateness of the hour which it told. ‘* Something queer 
must have happened to my watch!”’ I exclaimed to my 
maid, who had been unpacking and arranging all my 
things. 

‘* No, miss ; perhaps they forgot to tell you, but her 
Grace’s maid mentioned to me, traveling down, that the 
clocks at Sandringham are always kept half an hour 
fast, and so there’s no excuse for anybody ever to be 
late for anything,"’ said Annie, proud to impart infor- 
mation about the Royal household. 

Betty came for me when | was dressed for dinner, 
about a quarter-past eight by the Royal clocks, and took 
me to the Duchess. We two followed her to the 
drawing-room, which I had not yet seen, there to await 
their Majesties. Two German Serene Highnesses 
appeared at the same moment, both of whom the 
Duchess of Stanforth knew; and there were three or 
four other guests. But I was even more interested in 
the room than in the people. Everything seemed to be 
blue-and-gold, pink-and-cream, and as French in effect 
as possible, except for the charming, shiny English 
chintz that covered most of the blue-and-gold chairs 
and sofas. Palms were everywhere, quite a forest of 
palms they appeared, in the vast room, doubled by 
reflections in many long, panel mirrors, some of which 
were crossed by shelves loaded with exquisite Dresden 
or Sévres china. And in the middle of all were more 
palms, forming a great centrepiece surrounding a marble 
group of Venus and Cupid, gleaming white in the midst 
of the green. Beyond I could seea large conservatory, 
and as it was still light I caught through the open 
windows a view over the lake toward the park. 

I had not half finished gazing at the pictures and 
photographs and the thousand pretty or curious things 
when, at nearly a quarter to nine, in came the King and 
Queen, the King taking precedence, according to long- 
established rules of Royalty. Princess Victoria followed, 
and a visiting Princess or two, the procession finishing 
with the ladies and gentlemen in waiting. 
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I expected, as we entered the dining-room, to find a 
staff of footmen assembled, but to my surprise not a 
servant was to be seen until we were all seated in the 
splendid oak-roofed, tapestried room, making a really 
charming picture around the long table which was loaded 
with gold plate, sparkling crystal, and red and white 
roses. The King and Queen sat opposite each other at 
the centre, instead of at head and foot ; and as soon as 
every one had sat down the big folding doors of oak 
were suddenly and noiselessly thrown open, to let in a 
whole procession of gorgeous men in livery. Not one 
was less than six feet tall, and some had an inch or two 
more, all looking giants in their Royal scarlet. Their 
hair was snow-white— with powder, of course ; and in- 
stead of collars iney wore gold stocks, so high under their 
chins that they could hardly have bent their heads, even 
if to do so were ‘‘ good torm’’ for a footman. Only 
their coats were scarlet, for they had white satin breeches, 
and their noble calves seemed to have been melted and 
poured into the glistening white silk stockings. One 
special man, who—the Duke told me afterward —is 
called the ‘‘ sergeant footman,’’ took his place behind 
the King’s high-backed oak chair, receiving from the 
other servants each golden dish in turn, and handing it 
to his Majesty. 

As I'd heard that the King and Queen, when they 
were Prince and Princess of Wales, had changed the old 
English fashion of everlastingly long dinners, I wasn’t 
surprised when, a little after ten, the Queen rose. She 
‘made the move”’ just like any hostess, with a glance 
and a smile at the ‘‘ Royalest’’ of the visiting foreign 
Royal ladies, and we left the King and all the other men 
standing, while we swept away in quite a magnificent 
procession to the drawing-room. Soon the King 
brought the men to us, and we had some charming 
music. But toward the end of the evening the King 
asked if | had seen the conservatory. When I said no 
he called the Duke of Stanforth, and both of them took 
me in, the King telling us the history of some of the 
rarest plants. Then came Princess Victoria with a 
Serene Highness, and as the King joined them the Duke 
and I were left to entertain each other for a few minutes. 
He inquired if I were happy and ‘‘ enjoying myself’’ ; 
and after being on my very best behavior among so 
many grand personages I couldn’t help feeling com- 
fortably at home with him, as if I were with a confidential 
friend. 

About twelve o’clock the Queen and all the women 
guests went to bed, leaving the King and his men friends 
to go off to the smoking-room. 
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It was nice in the morning having breakfast brought 
into one’s bedroom, as at home, and knowing that it 
was necessary to go down only in time for church at St. 
Mary Magdalene’s. On other days, Betty had told me, 
the Royalties never joined their guests till lunch-time, 
except in the shooting season, though the King, at least, 
was in the habit of beginning hard work at his corre- 
spondence and other matters of business after his bath 
and early cup of tea, 

On this Sunday morning I, too, wrote a few letters 
before going downstairs, for the fun of dating them from 
Sandringham ; and afterward the Duke posted them for 
me in the house, where they have a regular post and 
telegraph office. 

The Queen and most of the ladies drove to St. Mary 
Magdalene’s through the shrubberies, but Betty and I had 
permission to walk with Jim and the Duke. (I think it 
was the King who asked if I would not like to walk, as 
I had never seen the place before.) We came to the 
churchyard by way of a pretty lych-gate, and then went 
into the church through the private Royal entrance, the 
guests sitting in carved-oak Gothic seats on the right of 
the entrance, while the King and Queen with Princess 
Victoria sat on the left. 

The music was perfect, and I felt in a very good mood 
when the service was over. The sermon had been about 
charity in judging others, attributing evil designs to no 
one, and I wondered if I had misjudged the Duke of 
Stanforth and perhaps been hard upon him. 

Everybody walked back, but instead of going straight 
to the house we went to the stables and kennels. There 
were interesting old coaches and sledges in the coach 


house, and even a Japanese ’ricksha ; but the saddle-room 
was almost as good asa museum. We hadn’t time to 
visit all the stalls, for there were quite sixty of them, 
built around a huge, square courtyard ; but the horses 
we saw were magnificen,t especially the racers, and 
when it was time to go on to the kennels I found the 
King at my side once more. There seemed to be every 
kind of dog in the world, from St. Bernards and Borzois 
all the way down to Dachshunds and Japanese spaniels, 
and when the King had asked if I were fond of dogs he 
told me an anecdote about the Duke of Stanforth. 
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Once, a year or two ago, he said, the Duke had been 
visiting at a big country house in Cumberland. One 
pouring-wet day some one brought in a story of a dog 
which was supposed to have fallen down a long-disused 
pit-shaft several miles away. People had heard the dog 
howling there for several days, but though it belonged 
to the little daughter of a farm-laborer, who was very 
fond of it, nobody had attempted a rescue, on account 
of the enormous depth of the shaft. Not only was it 
nearly five hundred and fifty feet deep, but it was filled 
with water up to a hundred feet of the top. Just above 
the surface of the water the dog was said to be clinging 
to a narrow and rotten ledge of wood. 

This tale came while the house-party were at luncheon, 
but the men appeared to agree that it would be useless 
to try and save the dog ; atid the ladies consoled them- 
selves by hoping that maybe the story wasn’t true, or 
else that by this time the poor creature had fallen into 
the water and been drowned. 

Only the Duke said nothing ; but, instead of remaining 
with the others in the afternoon, he excused himself, 
saying that he wanted to”have a tramp in the rain. His 
tramp took him over five or six miles of muddy road to 
the house of the colliery manager, for which he inquired 
at the neighboring village. There he asked if the story 
about the dog were true, and hearing that it was, without 
mentioning his name, he begged the manager to give 
him the means of rescuing the animal. The man con- 
sented, and according to the Duke’s instructions caused 
two beams to be placed across the mouth of the old, 
disused pit, from which faint howls still rose dismally. 

To these beams a pulley was fixed, and seating himself 
in a looped rope the Duke was swung over the shaft, to 
be lowered through a wild, thorny mass of brambles, 
down into thick darkness. He could see nothing below 
except a dim gleam of water, lit from the top of the 
shaft, and looking like a fallen star; but he found the 
dog by groping ; and lifting it on to his knees — a heavy 
weight, since it was a collie— he signaled for the men 
above to haul him up. As he reappeared at last, sitting 
on the rope and holding the half-starved dog, he gota 
rousing cheer from the crowd which had collected, 
though none knew who he was. The child who owned 
the collie lived at some distance, but the Duke insisted 
on taking the dug to her himself, and carried it all the 
way to the cottage in his armis. 
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Nobody, said the King, would ever have heard a word 
of this exploit from its hero; but the Duke’s identity 
leaked out, and the story, running like wild-fire, soon 
reached the house where he was staying. 

‘*That was exactly like Stantorth,’’ finished his 
Majesty. ‘‘I could tell you other tales—but this was 
apropos of dogs.”’ 

Then he said no more; yet so simply and effectively 
had he told the story that he had almost brought tears 
to my eyes. I was glad the Duke didn’t happen to look 
at me just then. 

All through luncheon I thought of the poor collie 
and the Duke’s six-mile tramp through the storm to the 
rescue. We were seated at round tables for luncheon, and 
the Duke was at one with me; but I felt unable to talk 
to him much. I was admiring him too immensely, and 
feeling too guilty, as I recalled certain episodes of the 
past. It was a great compliment to us, it seemed, for 
the King and Queen to lunch with guests, as usually 
they take that meal in a smaller room, with members of 
their own family, talking over private matters. But 
today they lunched in public; and about half-past three 
—half an hour after we had finished —there was another 
walk. We visited the Chinese joss-house, an extraor- 
dinary building all made of metal, and brought to the 
King by a sailor friend of his from China; and presently 
the Duke of Stanforth was told off to show me the 
gardens. Afterward we went on to the Home Farms, 
to see the prize cattle and sheep. There was a strong, 
salt-smelling breeze from the sea, which blew my hair 
about my face; but the Duke made a barrier of himself 
between the wind and me as we walked. He is so tall 
and his shoulders are so broad that he was like a shield, 
and it was no use to try not to feel happy at being pro- 
tected and cared for by him. 
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We did not talk about ourselves at first, and the Duke 
seemed to make an effort to be entertaining, telling me 
how interesting it was to come to a ‘‘ shoot”’ at Sand- 
ringham, how there was always splendid sport, and 
how picturesque the hundred or more beaters looked, 
in their white-lace-fronted blouses of bright blue, and 
their soft felt hats with red or azure bands. 

‘** But you will see it all for yourselt some day, may- 
be,’’ he said at last. ; 

‘*T’m afraid not,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Their Majesties 
have been so kind, and it’s so sweet and peaceful here, 
that I’ve been wonderfully happy, and feel all the sadder 
to think that perhaps I shall never see Sandringham or 
even England again. But J must go home soon to my 
mother. And who knows what may happen after that?” 

‘* | suppose you mean that — you’ll marry one of your 
own countrymen and never come back?’’ His voice 
sounded rather odd as he said this. 

Suddenly I found myself strangely unhappy. |! felt 
as if I should like to enter some religious sisterhood. 
‘* Oh, I shall never marry, I’m sure,”’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Yet you’re not a man-hater,” said the Duke. ‘‘It’s 
only Englishmen you dislike, perhaps?” ee 

‘*But I don’t dislike Englishmen!’’ I cried indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I think they’re splendid. So are my own 
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HOUGH Joel Chandler Harris is easily the most 
distinguished man in Atlanta, Georgia, not a 
hundred inhabitants of that city, outside of his 

neighbors and friends, know him by sight. And yet 
for thirty years the people of Atlanta have read his 
daily editorials in ‘‘ The Constitution,”’ and lulled 
their children asleep with his stories of ‘‘ Brer Rab- 
bit’? and ‘* Brer B’ar.’”’ 

And yet the creator of ‘‘ Uncle Remus”’ is no 
misanthrope. He is a lover of his kind; fond of 
companionship, but on his own terms. He loves his 
friends and neighbors, his associates in work ; he is 
interested in the chance acquaintance he encounters 
in the ordinary course of life, but he refuses to be 
lionized. He claims the right to live the quiet life that 
belongs to the unpretentious American citizen, and 
pursue the vocation his heart dictates without being 
called upon, in consequence, to yield his time and 
society to those who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would never cross his path. 

Distinguished men in all walks of life passing 
through Atlanta stop over between trains ‘‘ to pass 
the time o’ day’’ with Mr. Harris. Returning from 
Tuskegee last spring Andrew Carnegie made a 
roundabout trip to Atlanta to call on the author. 

‘*Is he here?”’ anxiously inquired the laird of 
Skibo Castle as the big red automobile stopped in 
front of ‘‘Snap-bean Farm.’’ As he spoke he peered 
out from under the brim of a much-too-big hat pulled 
down over his eyes to keep out the dust. 


And there stood ‘‘ Uncle Remus’’ on the front 
veranda, another big hat pulled down over his eyes, 


smiling a welcome that could be seen a mile off. 


‘* Stop,’’ said Mr. Carnegie, laying his hand on the 
arm of his escort half-way up the white gravel walk 


towardthe house. ‘‘I’m going tomake 
‘Uncle Remus’ come to me. — 
I’m going to try to make him think 
I’m a big man. myself !’ 

Mr. Harris smiled, came down the 
steps and passed down the white, 
sandy welk — out of the shadow of his 
vine-clad cottage —out into the bril- 
liant sunshine. 

‘* Howdy,”’ he said, extending a 
hand to his distinguished guest. 

‘* How’s ole Sis Cow?’’ inquired 
the Ironmaster, 

The author chuckled and the two 
embraced. Then Mr. Harris led his 
guest across the lawn to a red-and- 
green bench in the sunshine. There 
they sat together : the builder of libra- 
ries and the contributor to libraries. 
Both were farmers and showed it in 
their dress ; both wore old clothes and 
old shoes and big hats. 
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" ELL, well,’’ said the genial mil- 
lionaire Scotsman; ‘‘ how are 
you ee 

‘** Po’ly,’’ said 
sull chuckling. 

‘* What’s the matter?’’ asked Mr. 
Carnegie anxiously, as he viewed the 
rotund form and beaming face before 
hin. 

‘*[?'m thinking of applying to you 
for a pension,’’ said ‘‘ Uncle Remus.”’ 
‘‘l’m about to be cut out of an honest 
living.’ 

‘* How’sthat?’’ said Mr. Carnegie. 

‘* It’s this phonetic spelling you’ve 
started,”’ 

** Why, bless you, man, I’m just do- 
ing it in compliment to you —to show 
how much I like your spelling.”’ 

‘* That’s the trouble,’’? chuckled 
‘Uncle Remus.’’ ‘‘When the peo- 
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Uncle Remus,’’ 


ple see how easy it is I’m afraid every one will take to 


writing dialect.’’ 


Then they both laughed; it was good to see them. 


After Andrew Carnegie left he said of the author: 

‘* Joel Chandler Harris has given a helping hand 
to all the world. He has won the hearts of all the 
children, and that’s glory enough for one man.”’ 

And this is what ‘‘ Uncle Remus” had to say 
ot the great Ironmaster : 

‘* Andrew Carnegie is just a plain, ordinary fel- 
low; . . . he’s homefolks, . . . and mighty 
good company.”’ 

In memory of their morning together he sent his 
iriend four of his books with original sentiments 
inscribed on the fly-leaves as follows : 

Andrew Carnegie, the good man, 
With the best wishes of 
UNCLE REMUS. 
Snap-bean Farm, April ro, 1906. 
To St. Andrew: 
Thus saith the prophet Joel: 
Hit takes de Bee fer ter git sweetness 
Out'n de hoorhound blossom. 
UNcLE REMUS. 

For the Laird of Skibo: 

Trouble isseasonin’. De’simmonain’t 
good twel it’s frost-bit. 
UNCLE REMUS. 

Met a ’possum in de road. 

Brer "Possum, whar you gwine? 

I bless my life, I thank my stars, 

I’m hunting fer de muscadine. 


Nothing bores Joel Chandler 
Harris more than to talk about his 
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Joel Chandler Harris in His Study 


writings. The slightest reference to them, and he 
immediately withdraws within himself. Pay him com- 
pliments about his work and he is about as dull com- 
pany as was ever a person burdened with. But to those 
who take him as they find him, and have the wit and 
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Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Harris Together 


the heart to forget the celebrated writer and appreciate 
the man, he is a most delightful companion. 

During his days on the “Constitution’’ his cronies in 
West End, knowing they had to catch him when they 
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could, adapted themselves to his habits and made it 
a point to catch ‘* Joe Harris’s car’’ to the city, as 
that leaving on a certain schedule was then called by 
seasoned West Enders. Many a man has left his 
breakfast half-finished and run half a block, hat in 
hand, in spite of age and corpulency, rather than miss 
it. If the morning was so disagreeable that most 
people remained at home, then the fun ran high 
and ‘‘ Uncle Remus ’”’ was at his best. Joke would 
follow joke, so droll and true to nature that his 
audience and himself would be convulsed. 
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OME twenty-odd years ago, when Henry Grady, 
between whom and Mr. Harris there was always a 
deep affection, was the editor of the ‘‘ Constitution,”’ 
it was his habit to devote the first fifteen minutes of 
the day to a sort of staff frolic in the editorial rooms. 
Striding in he would take his seat on one end of Mr. 
Harris’s desk and begin cracking jokes on him, to 
which the latter would reply in kind, for he was the 
only one who could ever hold a candle to Grady in a 
contest of wit. Next they would attack the staff, 
poking every man in the ribs. For fifteen minutes 
the merriment would continue in a_ perfect gale, 
when suddenly Mr, Grady would enter his private 
office and slam the door behind him. This was a 
signal for work, to which every man turned with vim 
andnerves strengthened bythe tonic ofjovial laughter. 

It was during these years that Mr. Harris did much 
of his best work. His editorials and paragraphs were 
never more keen and pointed than those written just 
after his wits had been sharpened by these encounters. 

But the life of a journalist is now a thing of the past 
with the celebrated author of ‘‘ Uncle Remus,’’ and 
except when his fancy takes him there 
the ‘* Constitution ’’ office knows him 
no more. On the occasion of his re- 
tirement he was besieged by reporters. 

‘* Please don’t make any splutter 
about it,’’ he said. ‘‘ Just say an old 
family horse, grown tired of stopping 
at the same door every day, has 
kicked out of harness and proposes in 
future to keep the flies off in his own 
way.”’ 

All sorts of devices have been re- 
sorted to by fashionable folk to invade 
the simple home life of the author and 
entice him to their dinner-parties and 
other amusements, but always in vain, 
Strangers from time to time have 
sought to surprise him at his desk in 
his newspaper office; but his instincts 
seemed always to warn him of the 
presence of lion-seekers in time for 
him to get out of the way, somehow 
— through a side door, down the back 
steps. This social indifference arises 
entirely from an unconquerable dis- 
like of praise and a modesty almost 
past belief. 

or 


lw Y)UT ten years ago the President 
of the Constitution Publishing 
Company, which employed Mr. 
Harris, Captain Evan P. Howell, and 
his wife celebrated their Golden 
Wedding at their home in West End. 

‘* Joe,’’ said Captain Howell, ad- 
dressing his lifelong friend, ‘‘ my wife 
and I have decided we can’t have 
this reception unless you come to it.”’ 

The author began to make excuses. 

‘*Why, man! this is our Golden 
Wedding! Think of that! It’s a 
greatoccasion. We'll never have an- 
other Golden Wedding !”’ 

But the author was obdurate. 
Finally, Mrs. Howell joined her entreaties to her hus- 
band’s and together they extracted a promise. 

The Howells spread the news: ‘‘ Uncle Remus”’ 
was coming to their reception ; they took the town into 

their confidence. On the great day Captain Howell 

dropped in at his neighbor’s house to feel his pulse, 
so to speak. All was serene. ‘‘ Uncle Remus’s”’ 
best clothes were laid out on the bed. 

It is true the author dressed for the party and 
with his wife crossed the fields, passed through the 
gate, up to the house itself, brilliantly lighted and 
buzzing with voices and laughter. But there his 
courage failed him. He simply could not enter — 
and be lionized. 

‘* You go in,’’ said the author to his wife, ‘* and 
leave me out here.”’ 

‘* But how will I get home?’ asked Mrs. Harris. 

‘* I'll come back in an hour and whistle for you.’’ 

And he did. An hour later the two might have 
been seen retracing their footsteps across the fields 
homeward in the quiet moonlight. 

When ‘‘ Uncle Remus’s”’ eldest son was married 
the guests-to-be congratulated themselves that at last 
they would havea glimpse of the 
author, for surely he would be there. 








And he was. He appeared just as 
the wedding march was sounding, 
and disappeared as soon as he had 
congratulated hissonand embraced 
his daughter-in-law, and only after 
most diligent search was found by 
the family in a remote alcove with 
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How the President is Protected from Cranks 


HILE the Federal statutes offer special 
W safeguards to minor Government 

officials, an attempt upon the life of the 
President of the United States is a mere 
‘‘assault with a deadly weapon’’ or ‘* with 
intent to kill,’’ and no more of a crime, in the 
eyes of the law, than a razor-slashing at a negro 
** parlor social.’’ 

Congressional indifference — in spite of three 
successful attempts upon the life of the Chief 
Magistrate —has left to the authorities only the 
alternative of enmeshing the President in a 
complication of safeguards under which he 
chafes ; for a man truly great and with a clean 
conscience seems to foster for his fellow-man a 
trustfulness well-nigh naive. 


MMEDIATELY concerned in safeguarding 
the President are the Secret Service, the 
lice and the military; of these three the 

ecret Service comes in closest contact with the exalted 

charge. How its guards work at 
this special and responsible task is 
best seen at one of those public 
receptions held at the White House 
several times each year, and par- 
ticularly on New Year’s Day. Long 
before the doors of the Executive 
Mansion are opened for such an 
event, the thousands eager to grasp the hand of the first 
gentleman of the land have been arranged four abreast 
in a line extending from within the porte-cochére of the 
eastern terrace to Pennsylvania Avenue, and thence 
westward along that thoroughfare to the State, War and 

Navy Building. Policemen with drawn billets keep the 

impatient throng in a column of fours; but leisurely 

pacing back and forth along the line are seemingly idle 
men in citizens’ clothes—town loafers, it would seem. 

These men affect the utmost indifference to the calibre of 

the people in line, but out of the tails of their eyes and 

from under the brims of their down-tilted hats they are 
analyzing each physiognomy, studying every suspicious 
bulge of pocket or outline of parcel held in the hand. 





Secret Service 
Men are in 
Evidence at All 
White House 
Receptions 











HE doors are at last flung open, and the waiting people 

pass through the long cloakroom, through the base- 
ment picture-gallery of the East Terrace, thence up the 
Grand Stairway into the main corridor of the ground 
floor, through the private dining- 
room and into the state dining- 
room, where they are instructed to 





Guests Undergo 


~ emmy form in a column of twos instead of 
oo fours. Meanwhile they have been 
Entering 








passing men of idle appearance 
eaning against the walls. While 
the faces of these men are childlike and bland, or, per- 
haps, even bovinely indifferent, yet their eyes are like 
the eagle’s. Now and then a visitor is quietly asked to 
explain some suspicious action, and, in cases of extreme 
apprehension, is asked to step out of line. From the 
state dining-room, meanwhile, the procession has passed 
into the Red Parlor. 

Within a few feet of the President and just outside the 
doorway leading to the Blue Parlor, where the Presiden- 
tial party is assembled, stands a tall, straight man with 
rimless eyeglasses and a small, dark mustache. This 
personage, apparently concerned only in the rapidity 
with which guests reach the Executive presence, is John 
E. Wilkie, Chief of the Secret Service. Beside him, or 
perhaps opposite, stands one of his keenest sleuths 
sharing this final review of the inpouring multitudes. 
Just before reaching this point the line is thinned out 
single file and the guests step to the doorway one at a 
time. 





se ANDS out of your pockets, please,’ is whispered 

now and then ; sometimes it is, ‘‘ Hats in your 
left hand, please.’’ Those so addressed wonder, but 
before they have had time to do more than obey, their 
right hands have felt a very stren- 
uous grip just inside the doorway, 





nage : their names have been called by a 
p< tg? ©" | voice echoed by the President’s, 








and they have found themselves 
out in the Green Parlor wondering 
how it all happened. Not until they are back home and 
in bed, perhaps, do they remember the strange order 
about hats and pockets. The Secret Service men are 
running no risks with possible Czolgoszes who may hide 
a pistol in a hat-crown or shoot through a coat-pocket. 

Even at the exclusive evening levees strict safeguards 
are observed, although then the guests — who are nearly 
all known—leave hats and overcoats in the cloakroom 
below and appear in evening dress without outside 
pockets. They are admitted by card only, but although 
these cards are sent out in envelopes boldly labeled 
‘* Not Transferable,’’ they too often change hands. 





N HIS office the President is equally safeguarded. 
That little one-story building at the extremity of the 
West Terrace, where the President and his clerical corps 
now work, is arranged so that the visitor steps directly 
into a large, square hall, posted all 
about which are men of various 
aspects. ‘ 

After running the gauntlet of the 
white-gloved policemen posted out- 
side, the stranger finds himself thus 
confronted. He is immediately 
accosted by a group who inquire as to his errand. One 
is Arthur Gathons, the circumspect colored doorkeeper 
to Secretary Loeb; others are newspaper correspondents 
who put their inquiries more specifically, and the re- 
mainder are Secret Service men who overhear the man’s 
replies. It is almost impossible for any intruder, how- 
ever aggressive, to gain access to the President without 





Access to the 
Presidential 
Sanctum is Far 
From Easy 
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detection. If he break through the cordon of the Secret 
Service men and journalists in the public hall, and make 
for the door ieading into the President’s sanctum, he 
finds posted there the stalwart sentry of the Chief 
Executive, Captain Loeffler, officially known as Door- 
keeper to the President. The windows to the Presidential 
sanctum overlook the Executive tennis-court, shut off 
from the street by a tall, bristling hedge and wire screen, 
ostensibly to keep the tennis-balls impelled by Mr. 
Roosevelt's strenuous racquet from striking the window- 
panes of the Navy Department across the way. Across 
the tennis-court is one of the police patrol of the White 
House grounds. 


be the White House roof is a special police station 
where all the crank visitors are detained pending the 
arrival of the patrol. This adjunct occupies a corner of 
the new East Terrace and replaces the shabby frame 
‘* guard-house”’ which formerly 
sheltered the very finest of the 
nation’s ‘‘finest.’’ Moreover, the 
White House grounds are divided 
into four beats which are patrolled 
regularly and surround the building 
completely. Distributed through- 
out the big park are electric buttons which drop annun- 
ciators within the terrace headquarters. Every step of 
each policeman’s beat must be patrolled each half-hour, 
day and night, and as he makes his circuit he presses a 
button dropping a corresponding annunciator in sight of 
the operator mentioned. If any annunciator fail to an- 
nounce the officer of the beat is searched for. If he be 
trysting with the Executive kitchen-maid his fate is far 
worse than ‘‘ transferred again.’’ 

The “greater White House’’ requires fifteen more 
policemen than guarded the building before its exten- 
sion. The total squad now numbers forty-five, divided 
into four beats of eight hours, and with one man on 
guard at each gate. Each beat is in charge of a ser- 
geant, who bobs up here and there at the most unex- 
pected places. Every hour the patrol on each beat 
passes to the beat adjacent. Thus the guard progresses 
about the building. 


The White House 
Grounds are 
Unusually Well 
Policed 








DOZEN additional officers are detailed inside the 

house, but these are in charge of the chief usher, 
who receives his instructions from the army officer acting 
as Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds. 
These ‘‘ inside men’”’ are variously 
distributed. There is one at each 
door and staircase, night and day, 
and one on guard in the upper 
sleeping floor of the mansion 
throughout the night. These are 
required to register an account of 
their movements every fifteen minutes. During the 
Presidential receptions sixty additional policemen guard 
the White House and surrounding streets. Two or 
three years ago a crank did attempt to worm his way 
into a White House levee. He had first come into police 
notice by dogging an attaché of one of the foreign 
embassies. On the evening of the reception he donned 
his dress suit and attempted to enter the White House 
as a member of this embassy’s staff. Prevented from so 
doing he attempted suicide from one of the Potomac 
bridges, but was resuscitated and sent to ‘‘ St. Eliza- 
beth’s,’’ the Government insane asylum, where all White 
House cranks are finally landed. 





“Inside Men” are 
Stationed in 
Every Part of the 
White House 











BOUT a hundred cranks a year are apprehended at 
the White House, or after expressing a purpose to 
visit it. The procession of recent visitors in this cate- 
gory ‘includes, among many others, a man claiming to 





be a ‘‘human battery” and to 
have reached Washington by bal- |, 
loon; another announcing himself | Many Cranks of 
as a former Pope, and preaching a | Many Kinds 
sermon in the vestibule of the Tey to Reach 








White House; still another alleging | ‘ne President 
persecution by the Catholic Church, 
and one who proclaimed himself “Moses in the bul- 
rushes.”’ 

Four hundred envelopes of medicine for the President 
left by a stranger were found on analysis to contain only 
pulverized sugar. A man arrested on the railroad tracks 
while signaling imaginary trains with a red lantern 
claimed to be a poet and philosopher who had journeyed 
to Washington to obtain the President’s indorsement of 
his writings. Another who clutched the President’s 
hand as he was leaving church subsequently visited the 
White House in a cab, and brandished a revolver. 
Another announced himself as an ‘‘ inspired prophet’’ 
and declared that some high official was to be ‘‘ re- 
moved from the earth.”” A Canadian called to ask Mr. 
Roosevelt to give him a pair of “dividers” in order that 
he might locate Uncle Sam’s possessions. 





HEN the President travels his guard of 

Secret Service men accompany him on 
his special car. When he makes rear-platform 
speeches one of these sleuths stands at his side 
and scans the assembled 
crowd, while others 
mingle among the spec- 
tators and guard the doors 
of thecar. Local author- 
ities at cities and villages 
where the train stops re- 
ceive in advance from the Superintendent of 
Police at Washington a warning that ‘‘ cranks ”’ 
are likely to be prevalent. A special police 
cordon is thereupon detailed about the railway 
station, and when the President leaves his train 
to visit in a locality his carriage is not only 
escorted by Secret Service men in an adjacent 
vehicle but by mounted police or sometimes a 
troop of militia. 

The railroads take unusual precautions when the Chief 
Executive is patronizing their lines. Because his pres- 
ence is apt to congest regular travel they prefer that he 
use a special train, and ahead of this is usually run a 
‘* pilot engine’’ without cars attached. During Mr. 
Roosevelt’s trip to the far West last spring the switches 
of some railway lines were spiked until his train had 
safely passed —a safeguard against miscreants who might 
design to wreck his train. 





Cities Which the 
Chief Executive 
Visits Must Pro- 
tect His Safety 











HEN driving, the Chief Magistrate is followed by 

the ever-faithful Secret Service men in a vehicle 
close by. When he rides, his orderly, a stalwart cavalry- 
man of the regular army, shadows him at a safe distance 
armed with a loaded revolver easily 
drawn in an emergency. If, as is 
frequent in present times, the first 
gentleman of the land desires to 
walk about the city streets or 
country roads, the Secret Service 
guard is close behind. To church, to the theatre, to 
mass meetings or conventions these sleuths follow him 
and surround his pew, his box, or his seat upon the 
platform. At the theatre it is common to see such a 
guard posted in the hallway leading to his box while 
another is lost somewhere in the ‘* pit.’’ Their eagle 
eyes are upon their charge wherever he be. They follow 
him to his summer home and guard its doors, shadow 
him while he is at a summer resort and stand as sentinels 
in the hallway of his hotel; accompany him upon his 
official yacht, and analyze the crowds collected upon the 
docks wherever he lands. 

When taking part in parades the chief servant of the 
people is especially guarded. Even then the escorts of 
cavalrymen when close in about his carriage must be 
supplemented by the Secret Service men. Telephone 
stations are installed along the line of parade that the 
police may be kept in constant touch with their charge. 
Another telephone is placed in the grandstand where he 
and his guard review the procession. 





The Secret Serv- 
ice Men Never 
Leave His Side 








URING the summer of 1905 the President and his son 
Theodore rode to Great Falls, Maryland, while the 
thermometer was hovering about the hundred mark, and 
walked back to the White House, over a distance of 
thirteen miles, in the heat of an 
afternoon when several prostra- 
tions occurred in the Capital. The 
‘* shadows ”’ had a hard task of it 
then. But they have had to be im- 
pervious to biting cold and drench- 
ing rain as well as to the sweltering heat. Zero weather 
is the President’s favorite time for a long horseback ride. 
About the time the faithful orderly is congratulating 
himself that his Commander-in-chief is well covered the 
latter is apt to take a high fence at the most unexpected 
point and to fly off at tangent somewhere over the fields ; 
and out of the tail of his twinkling eye the great Rough 
Rider enjoys the plight of his ‘‘ shadow.”’ 





“Stunts” in Which 
His Guards Must 
Perforce Join 











HE President would now be enjoying special protec- 

tion had it not been for the objection of one Senator 
at the end of the short session of Congress in 1903. 
Conferees of the two Houses had agreed upon a bill 
which was promptly adopted by 
the House of Representatives. A 
majority of the Senate were in favor 
of it, but under parliamentary law 
the peculiar circumstances were 
such that objection by only one 
Senator could prevent concurrence. 
The death penalty was provided for any one who should 
attempt to murder the President, Vice-President or a 
member of the Cabinet. Imprisonment might be sub- 
stituted at the discretion of the court. Any one aiding 
or advising the killing of the President or the other 
officials named, or of a visiting foreign sovereign, was to 
be held a principal offender, also punishable by death. 
Further provision was made in the bill that any one in 
the United States who should teach the necessity of 
unlawfully killing the Government officers of any civilized 
nation should be imprisoned for twenty years or less and 
fined up to five thousand dollars. This clause was 
aimed at anarchists, as was another prohibiting the entry 
into the United States or the naturalization therein of 
persons belonging to any organization teaching such 
doctrine. 

Although a President is always the most hunted man 
in the land, and although there probably passes no day 
when he is not marked by some lunatic or criminal, !s 
extraordinary danger is not taken into serious calculation 
by the great insurance companies. When Mr. Roosevelt 
succeeded President McKinley he increased his life 1n- 
surance, and it is well understood that the premium on 
his new policy is no greater than would be charged to 
any other man with equal physical qualifications. 





Why Does Not 
Congress Take 
Special Protective 
Measures? 
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The Woman with the Voice of Gold 


The Amazing Career of Nellie Mitchell, Whom We Know as Madame Melba 
By Elvin Tracey 


OONSIDE,”’ a towered villa with a big 
garden, was David Mitchell’s home. 
And it was at the other end of the world 
in Richmond, a suburb of Metbourne, Aus- 
tralia. The family had amateur musical 
leanings. ‘The father played the violin fairly 
well, and sang bass in the choir of the Presby- 
terian Church. Mrs. Mitchell played the harp, 
organ and piano; she must have wondered 
sometimes why little Helen Porter, her third 
child, crawled in under the piano as she 
played — perhaps it was to find out how the 
silver notes were made! 
A child of energy, ambition and initiative, 


trilled forth; the long, powerful crescendo 
floated and quivered, bell-like in purity, yet 
soft, clinging, cajoling. ‘‘ Salvatore,’ cried 
Marchesi, racing to the door., ‘‘ At last I have 
found my star!’’ Then she was anxious. 
*‘Are you really serious, Mrs. Armstrong ?’’ 
she cried, as she held both the girl’s hands. 
‘* For if you are, and can study one year with 
me, you shall be something extra, ‘extraor- 
dinary’!’’ What doubt could there be, with 
the girl’s heart consumed with longing? She 
entered the opens class at last without a pre- 
liminary, and worked eight hours a day. 
Nine months passed. Veteran teacher and 
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at seven she was rendering ‘‘ Shells of the 
Ocean” at a school concert. Audience and 
teachers encored the pretty little voice. The 
child was wild with joy. Next morning she 
rose at dawn, impatient to see her next-dvor 
chum, who had been one of her audience. 
But the youngster avoided mention of the con- 
cert—talked of all things else. ‘‘ But, oh! 
last night,’’ Nellie broke out at length, clap 
ping her hands, breathless with delight. ‘‘ I 
was recalled, wasn’t I?’’ A moment’s pause, 
then snapped the other: ‘‘ Yes, you were— 
and, Nellie Mitchell, 7 saw your garters!” 
—an early lesson in the world’s ways. 


ox 


HE child was always at the organ, built into 

the music-room at home. Soon she was 
organist in the big Presbyterian Church at 
tended by the family. She played the violin 
and piano, too, but gave no thought to her 
voice. Fellow-pupils in the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College in East Melbourne would say 
to her: ‘‘ Nellie, make that funny noise in 
your throat,’ alluding to the marvelous 
natural trill that was to charm Gounod and 
Verdi with its fabulous sustentation. 

But so far she was just a high-spirited girl, 
full of gayety and mischief. Staying at the 
seaside with her people one summer, and 
seeing the fence of Sorrento’s little cemetery 
in bad repair, she resolved to give a concert 
to raise funds to fix it up. A concert—it 
came so natural to the little girl. David 
Mitchell had read aright his daughter’s lean 
ings, and did all he could to turn her from a 
public life. Still, he could not well veto the 
affair, considering its object; he did remain hauled by teams of turbulent admirers who 
neutral, however. Meanwhile, the ambitious had superseded the horses. 

Nellie went ahead, but her pocket money was soon gone. where the girl would be likely to seek support, went over The girl’s conquest of Italy was peculiar. Historic La 
Since ‘‘ Papa’’ refused funds she coaxed the cook into the same ground and destroyed her supports one after Scala received her coolly. She had come hither already 
making her a can of paste ; and that night pasted the bills the other. And so when resolute Nellie faced the music famous rather than been sent forth with the true Milanese 
with her own hands all over the quiet village. her audience, while it may have been fit, was certainly few. ‘‘ cachet.’’ Feeling ran ridiculously high. Her life was 

Krom this to a more ambitious effort was but a step. Nevertheless, with infinite care and spirit, the plucky girl threatened by poison, by tampering with stage elevators, 
Always with vague ideas of a‘‘ musical career,’’ she began sang her program through before two persons only ! and in other ways. Of course, such barriers of meanness 
a canvass of her friends and relatives. Would they support She married Sir Andrew Armstrong’s son soon after crumbled and fell as the magical voice rang out over the 
her in a really big concert in the provinces? They would leaving school. ‘ Yes, I’ll let her marry, youny as she is,’’ vast old house. ‘The hostile ones recalled her forty times ; 
—then. But the idea reached her father, who, knowing her father thought; ‘‘ that’ll end this ‘ career’ business.”’ the final ovation lasted half an hour, 

The girl was now 
known from Sydney 
eames —— to Brisbane as a bril 
rv ; F liant pianist—only. 
— She sang a little air 
one night in Lady 
Normanby’s_ salon. 
The Marquis was then 
3 Governor of Victoria. 
Her hostess was much 
impressed. ** Child,” 
she said (she was a ¢ 
hes woman of fine taste), 
a ‘* you play charmingly ; } 
; but you sing even 
Pin better. Some day ' 
you'll give up the piano, ‘ ‘ ed 
= . ; and then you’ll get i 5M ioe d ay 
famous.”’ It was the iA * ass k 
first prediction It : oo : 
3 " came true—but very : a 3 ‘ 
3 . slowly, however. 


pupil between them coined the name of 
‘* Melba’’ from the singer’s native city. And 
now, behold the girl billed to sing ‘‘ Gilda” 
in Verdi’s ‘‘ Rigoletto” at the Brussels 
Monnaie, one of Europe’s most famous opera 
houses. She had but three rehearsals ; had 
never been on an opera stage in her life ; yet the 
supreme loveliness of her voice won success. 

Next came the leading rédle in ‘* Traviata,” 
and one setback. The very first newspaper 
she picked up dwelt on her ‘‘ evident inex- 
perience.’’ ‘‘ All the others were encourag- 
ing,’’ she told me; ‘‘ yet I could only think 
of that one snub. I cried for a week at the 
mere thought of it. Then I stopped and got 
back to study with fresh vigor.’’ 


or 


OON the Paris Opéra sought the new-found 
star, and she made her début there in the 
‘* Hamlet’”’ of Ambroise Thomas, Her recep- 
tion was unparalleled in what is accepted as 
the world’s premier opera house. And then 
she went to live in Paris. Here she studied 
‘* Juliette’’ and ‘‘ Marguerite’’ in Gounod’s 
own house. Melba often recalls the old 
maestro, with his little black velvet skullcap, 
singing ‘‘Romeo,’”’ ‘‘ The Nurse,’’ ‘* The 
Friar’’ and the rest, to the young Australian’s 
delight. And then at night he would watch 
her from a box, as a father might his child, 
sharing the amazing enthusiasm of cultured 
thousands ; kissing her fondly as the composite 
embodiment of his own lovely ideals. 
St. Petersburg came next; and amid an 
almost riotous crowd the girl sat embarrassed 
in a carriage, half buried in blossoms, and 





Melba’s Latest Photograph, Showing One of Her Magnificent Pearl Necklaces 
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‘ IRST there were Pe 
% 1 three months as prin- 
cipal soprano in the , 
Catholic Church of St. (ee, x 
Francis at Melbourne. 4 ‘i \ as 
Three years saw her 
married, become a 
mother, accepted as a 
4 singer — however mod- é 
estly ; for Australia did : ' é 
not regard Nellie Arm 
strong as a vocal i 
’ marvel. And when, at 
twenty, she left her 
native land for Eng 
land, the amateur status 
still clung about her 
sii, name. In London a Jj 
na hearing came soon. 3 
tt ‘* Ina year,’’ Sir Arthur : 
Sullivan said to her, ‘ 4 a3 . % 
‘Pll put you in the Md Spe. 
* Mikado,’ if your per J 
formance accords with 
your promise.’’ But in 
oa eo a little while the girl 4 
4 Witte was prima donna at the bs 
Royal Opera ! 

Melba’s meeting with 
Madame Marchesi is 
musical history now. PHOTOGRAPH GY TALMA ARO COuPamY 
The girl’s fairy voice The Diva, with Her Father and Her Niece, Who is Also Her Namesake 
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Georse Nesbitt Armstrong, Her Son, with His Bride 
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And we have Melba in America ; we ask for the world’s 
best. A ‘* Melba” night in New York is the most 
radiant of social functions. It is the same across the 
continent to the Pacific slope; and from Buffalo to 
New Orleans. 

And apropos, here is a story. You remember in the 
** Lesson Scene ’’ of ‘' The Barber of Seville,’’ operatic 
tradition allows the prima donna to introduce airs 
outside the scheme of the opera. The scene was San 
Francisco, during the Spanish-American War, when Eng- 
land leaned in moral support to her kindred people. 
Carried away by the roaring hurricane of applause, the 
British singer burst into the‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 
San Francisco will not soon forget that ‘‘ Lesson Scene.”’ 
The great house was rd moved. Even Melba’s 
splendid self-control faded before the vehement homage, 
and she turned her head away. The verse was never 
finished, but the rest of the opera she sang with an 
amazing brilliance that went straight to the heart. 

And the woman herself, big-hearted, full of pity, never 
ceases to marvel at her power over humankind. One 
night in Philadelphia, after a marvelous ovation at the 
Academy of Music, Melba sought her carriage. Wrapped 
in sables, with her arms full of roses, she stepped through 
the snow, when an old, pallid woman pushed forward. 
‘* I’ve waited all the evening just to get a sight of you,”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘ Won't you let me touch your hand?”’ 
The singer paused, profoundly agitated. Then, with an 
impulsive gesture, he sounced all the lovely flowers into 
the amazed woman’s arms and kissed the pale, wrinkled 
face. ‘* God bless your beautiful heart,’’ the poor crea- 
ture murmured, as the carriage drove off. 

Melba tells many a story of her railroad trips in 
this country. Once she put her head out of her 
private car at the Chicago station 
and saw a tiny newsboy with a sad 


five hundred dollars into the artist’s poor, thin hand. 
But her fine common-sense went further. ‘‘ You've five 
days before the ship sails,’’ she told him, ‘‘ and if it’ll 
help you I'll give you three or four sittings in that time.”’ 
Somehow she tore the hours from her crowded life, 
though it entailed a very long day to make up arrears. 
The young painter returned to Australia, and for a time 
there was hope, but he died soon afterward. 

Many a rough path, indeed, has been made smooth by 
the never-suspected aid of her influence and purse. 
Take the case of Miss Irene Ainsley, the New Zealand 
contralto. Melba‘ found’’ her, brought her to London, 
organized a superb concert for the débutante and 
brought Royalty to the hall. Still more remarkable, 
every artiste engaged—Landon Ronald, the English 
composer and conductor; Ada Sassoli, the brilliant 
young Italian harpist, and Parkina, the American 
soprano —all owed much ot their early social advantage 
to the ‘‘ Queen of Song.’’ 


re | 


S TO social rank, Melba is unique. Her hatred of 
shams, her native dignity and the fine nature of the 
woman have always withheld her from the meannesses of 
narrow ‘‘ sets,’’ who courted her because of mere pro- 
fessional eminence. Those who have only heard the 
clear, bell-like timbre of her singing notes would be 
surprised at the soft, deep quality of her speaking 
voice. Well above medium height, graceful, with small 
hands, feet and ears, throat and arms beautifully chis- 
eled, masses of soft, dark-brown hair crowning the oval 
face, her expressive brown eyes and mobile mouth 
give the key to her character. Her manner is simple. 
Straightforward to a fault, she expects of others honesty 


correspondence. As I write a pile of it is before me—a 
weird, even distressing, commentary on human nature. 
Letters in seven tongues, begging for help, professional 
or financial. Pitiful letters, impudent letters, letters from 
cranks, requests for a hearing of the voice, for auto- 
graplis in thousands. To reply is a serious task, yet all 
are read — and much good done. 

The Diva superintends her own household affairs, and 
her cook is interviewed even before the letters are opened 
every morning. After consulting with her secretaries 
she sings afew notes to test her voice. Her social 
calls are naturally many, and her birthday, Christmas 
and other festive events fairly bury her home in floral 
tributes and heartfelt messages of good-will. 


ot 


WORD about ‘‘ the voice of gold’’ that has exalted 
this woman to such splendid fame. It seems to gain 
in purity and flexibility ; its never-changing freshness puz 
zles the connoisseurs. Last season in London the 
world’s greatest critics were dazzled by the new loveli- 
ness of a voice they had thought they knew well. ‘‘ The 
formation of the throat is as magnificent as ever,” said 
the famous throat specialist, Dr. Milsom Rees, to his 
students. ‘‘I shall look for even greater perfection in 
her singing for at least ten years to come.’’ As to pure 
technique, the great conductor, Anton Seidl, remarked : 
‘* It is impossible to think of a higher education in 

technical power and perfection for a human throat.”’ 
Little wonder, then, her welcome home to Melbourne 
in 1902 was a national event, with railroad stations deco- 
rated fora thousand miles between Brisbane and her 
home city. The Governor-General with his Cabinet, 
the Chief Justices and all the hierarchy of the Common- 
wealth came out to greet the 

** Queen of Song.’’ 





face and big eyes. 

‘* How long must you stay here ?’’ 
she asked the child. 

** What ?”’ 

‘*How long must you stay 
here?” 

‘*°Til I sell 
lady.” 

‘* Well, I’ll buy the fifty.”’ 

The boy stared. ‘‘ But have you 
got ‘’nuff money wit’ you?’’ he 
asked in amazement. 


ox 


N ANOTHER transconti- 
nental trip Melba spoke to a 
boy who passed through her car 
with fruit and candies. ‘‘ Would 
you like to go to the opera tonight 
and hear Melba sing ?’’ she asked. 
‘* Well, I should smile,’’ was the 
slang reply. 

‘* All right ; go over to that gen- 
tleman"’ (one of her managers) 
‘* and tell him I said to give you tick- 
ets for yourself and your mother.”’ 

‘* But who are you, anyhow?” 
queried the boy. 

‘* Tam Madame Melba.”’ 

‘* G’wan,”’ retorted the rude little 
urchin. ‘‘I seen her oncet, and 
she’s real pretty !”’ 


fifty pa-apers, 








Melbourne had never seen such 
an event. Hundreds of thousands 
turned out with flags. When she 
sang the people waited in line tor 
thirty hours. The ovation at the 
first concert was mosttrying. The 
Diva stood on the platform before 
her own people, robed with classic 
simplicity ; no ornament, save one 
rope of splendid pearls. The scene 
may be imagined. The receipts, 
by-the-way, were $13,300 in a city 
where not so long previously 
twenty-five dollars was a very big 
fee for Nellie Armstrong. 

This brings me to the terms she 
obtains. For several years her 
minimum fee for singing at a pri- 
vate party has been fixed at $2500; 
but at William Waldorf Astor’s, in 
London, she receives $5000. And 
as her vocal efforts rarely last more 
than twenty minutes, it will be 
seen that this works out at $250 a 
minute! And her most recent 
contract with Oscar Hammerstein, 
of New York, was for $4000 a night 

the highest fee on record for 
an extended tour. 


et 





HE ‘‘Queen of Song’’ has been 





He got his tickets, notwith- 
standing. 

Melba tells many droll stories of 
interviewers. Her arrival in New York for the opera 
season is eagerly watched, and the signaling of her 
steamer from Sandy Hook causes activity among the 
sentinels of the press. One of these, more enterprising 
than the rest, once scrambled up the ship’s side by a 
rope and waylaid the singer in her suite. But his volleys 
of questions Melba met with silent shakes of the head. 

** Well, I give you warning,” said the man, “‘ if you 
won't answer I'll ‘ fake’ !”’ 

‘* Then ‘ fake,’ ’’ said Melba, calmly withdrawing. 

Next day a two-column ‘‘ interview’’ appeared, em- 
bellished with startling headlines, and filled with a 
wealth of really ingenious stories. Melba laughed loud 
and long. Even disappointed press men never say 
unkind things about this great lady. 


ex 


ER home is in Great Cumberland Place, a terrace of 

mansions leading north from the Marble Arch of 
Hyde Park, London. In point of artistic taste and beauty 
it ranks high, even in the world’s hugest city. The 
superb snow-white carving of walls and ceilings is a no- 
table feature. The furniture, including exquisite speci- 
mens of the Louis-Quinze period, has been collected by 
the Diva herself in all the world’s centres of culture. 
Soft green, with gold and rose, relieve the pure white 
of the reception-rooms. In her boudoir is a collection 
of rare china, and here, too, as in the drawing-room, the 
tables are littered with lovely souvenirs from the greatest 
personages. On a stand in the music-room are laid 
out the orders and decorations presented by the sov- 
ereigns of Europe. In her hedeeaes is ‘the superb 
bed on which the son of Louis XIV slept his last night 
before the Revolution struck fair France. And here 
isa dressing-table with furnishings in flawless amber 
and tortoise-shell. Each piece bears a big ‘‘M’’ in 
diamonds. The service on the toilet-table is of fine 
beaten gold, with a lily-of-the-valley design in tur- 
quoises, pearls and diamonds. 

Below in the eastern hall hang two big oil studies of the 
Australian bush, painted by the Diva herself at the age of 
fourteen. She laughs at them now, but they show real 
promise in their regard for values and close observa- 
tion of Nature. One of her ambitions, by-the-way, is to 

ossess a really notable gallery of great paintings. And 
ere I touch a delicate subject — Melba’s helping hand 
to struggling aspirants in all branches of art. 

For instance, a young Australian painter of promise, 
while studying in Paris, was stricken with consumption. 
‘*Go back to your Southern home,”’ said his doctors. 
But the journey to the Antipodes is long and costly ; 
the youth had no money. A fellow-student sug- 
gested an appeal to Melba, and, graciously pretending 
to regard the thing as a temporary loan, she pressed 
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“Doonside,”” Near Melbourne, Where Melba was Born 


of speech and action. Her word is taken as a bond by 
the keenest men of business the world knows. She is 
never asked to sign a contract with the Royal Opera in 
London, nor is a ftormal document considered necessary 
for her American tours. 

Her punctuality, too, is well known. She was once 
spending the summer at Coombe Court, Kingston Hill, 
overlooking the Thames, and motored to and from the 
Royal Opera at Covent Garden. One night she was due 
to sing ‘*‘ Gilda”’ in ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ but her motor-car 
broke down in a lane, far from railroad or home- 
stead. The village butcher-boy with his cart suddenly 
appeared. A swiftappeal, and the famous prima donna 
took her seat on the perch beside the astonished boy 
and was driven quickly to Malden Station in time for the 
up-train ; of course, he was richly rewarded. She was 
well in time to charm the multitude with her lovely 
‘* Caro Nome,”’ but the exposure in light attire gave her 
so severe a cold that she was kept out of the Royal 
Opera bill for a fortnight ! 

Melba has no bizarre preferences. Call on her in pri- 
vate life and you will be sure to find her wearing some- 
thing of a bluish hue, with pearls and malmaisons. 
Here are her favorite color, jewel and flower. Birds, 
dogs and horses are her pets, and she once told me if 
she were a man she would try to become a champion 
polo player. Asitis, she is a familiar figure in London’s 
Rotten Row —a notable horsewoman among the modish 
throng. But she laughingly confesses motoring is now 
her grand passion, though she also takes an interest in 
golf, with her newly-wedded son as teacher. 


ox 


ELBA’S favorite author among the men of the hour 
is Jack London, whose ‘‘ Call of the Wild’’ she has 
read six times ; and she thinks American short-story writ- 
ers distinctly superior to their British colleagues. She has 
little time for novels, but long ago fell a victim to the 
fascinations of Balzac. History and biography are her 
favorite forms of literature, and old Omar's ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ 
is her favorite poem. 

Those who know her best tell many stories of her big 
heart, and her devotion to her family has never faltered. 
Her eldest sister was once on a visit to her, and received 
from Melba as a souvenir a superb gold chain bag, with 
a diamond clasp. A week later it was lost. Miss 
Mitchell, in sore distress, notified the police, and widely 
advertised the fact. In three weeks all hope was gone, 
and then Melba herself ordered an exact replica, and, 
when it came, handed it over to her sister, pretending it 
was the original now restored by an unknown finder. 

Now, about her daily routine. Melba invariably rises at 
eight-thirty, however late she may have been out. A 
few minutes’ physical exercise, and then to her huge 


privileged in her friendships. 
One night she sat at dinner between 
Lord Kitchener and the Boer Gen- 
eral Botha, but lately leaders of opposing armies in a 
bloody field. Another night Cecil Rhodes took her in to 
dinner at Alfred Rothschild’s. Among her musical 
friends are Paderewski ; Nikisch, the great conductor ; 
Doctor Joachim, the venerable violinist; Mascagni; 
Ysaye, the violinist; Tosti, the song-writer; the De 
Reszkes ; Délibes, the composer ; and Puccini, of ‘‘ La 
Bohéme’”’ fame. To Puccini Melba appeared as a 
fairy godmother. But for her tenacity and enthusiasm 
he would hardly be known outside his native land today. 
She heard ‘‘ La Bohéme’”’ in Italy, and was so charmed 
with it she brought the opera to the notice of the Covent 
Garden authorities. They objected to placing it in the 
repertoire, however, saying it was too light, too short 
and insufficient generally. At last, so strongly did she 
feel about it, she refused to sing unless ‘‘ La Bohéme”’ 
were produced. But, loyal as ever to the Royal Opera, 
she offered to sing the ‘‘ Mad Scene’’ from Donizetti’s 
‘*Lucia’’ on the same evening —a number of infallible 
‘* drawing ’’? power —a vocal feat of amazing brilliancy 
that never fails to create enthusiasm. Melba and Puccini 
had studied ‘‘ La Bohéme’”’ together. And the beauty 
of her singing, the tender pathos of her ‘‘ Mimi,’’ soon 
gave the composer an ‘‘ open sesame’’ to the English- 
speaking world. Thus did the ‘‘ Queen of Song”’ 
establish name and fame for a composer now in the 
front rank of world-masters of music. 


ox 


NUMBER of stories are told of Melba’s experiences 
with Royalty. The late Queen of the Belgians, held 
spellbound by the Diva in the Brussels Opera House, 
sent a written message of congratulation, saying her 
voice was ‘‘ the most beautiful she had ever heard.’’ In 
Stockholm Melba was summoned to the palace to 
receive a decoration from King Oscar. He could not 
fasten the Order on Melba’s breast because neither he 
nor his officers could find a pin! Melba gave him one. 
‘But, you know,”’ the aged ruler said smilingly, ‘* a pin 
cuts friendship—unless I give you something in return 
for it.’ And with that he bent forward and gallantly 
kissed her on both cheeks. 
‘* How is it you have never been to Spain, Madame 
Melba?’’ King Alfonso asked her one night in London. 
‘* Because, Sire, nobody asked me,”’ replied the Diva. 
With a courtly bow the young King at once rejoined, 
‘Then may /ask you now?” ; 
Of course, Melba was soon singing in the Spanish 
metropolis. Her welcome was quite extraordinary — 8° 
much so that at a great charitable concert she gave 19 
Malaga the exuberant Andalusians wove immense Car- 
pets of flowers to do her homage, and all but over- 
whelmed the stage with bouquets and baskets 0! 
semitropic blooms. 









































The New Rosa Bonheur 


A Young English Girl Who Promises to be a Worthy a 
Successor to the Great French Animal Painter 



































At Work on Her Great Picture, “To Arms” 


great woman artist, a girl who painted animals as well as Rosa 

Bonheur. The fact dawned upon them without any previous 
hint when a gigantic canvas full of horses and men, called “To 
Arms,” was exhibited at the Royal Academy, and the judges cautiously 
gave it honorable mention. 

The artist was Lucy Kemp-Welch, a girl who had been trained in 
Professor von Herkomer’s school at Bushey, of which she afterward be- 
came manager, taking Professor von Herkomer’s place at his retirement. 
Later a great painting of hers, ‘Colt-Hunting in the New Forest,” 
was purchased by the Chantrey Bequest, and now hangs in the Tate 
Gallery, an honor that has been accorded to but one other woman. 

Miss Kemp-Welch is a most interesting and charming young woman, 
with an unusually sweet and lovable nature and a most winning man- 
ner. Strange to say, she can trace no artistic ancestry. From her 
father she inherited a passionate love of animals, but had few oppor- 
tunities of gratifying it until, in the carly nineties, she came from 
Bournemouth, where she was born and brought up, to study under 
Professor von Herkomer. It was some little time before her genius 
was recognized. The custom of the school was that in leisure hours 
the students should paint the subjects they liked best. Miss Kemp 
Welch painted “The Gipsy Horse Drovers,” subsequently hung at 
the Academy in 1894, and Professor von Herkomer at once recognized 
her unusual powers. But, all the same, he made her pass through the 
regular grades of the school until she reached his own class. 

Her father was keenly interested in scientific things, being a botanist 
and a natural history collector, and he frequently made drawings of 
his specimens. Lucy accompanied her father in his rambles, and grew 
quite learned in beetles and creeping things, and made wonderfully 
accurate studies of them when a mere child, thus further training her 
powers of observation. ‘There is no doubt,” said Miss Kemp-Welch, 
“that my observation was helped a great deal by the beetles.’”” Some 
specimens of her drawings of these insects are marvels of minute skill. 


A FEW years ago English people suddenly realized that they had a 


NE of the most pleasing of the things in connection with the phe- 
nomenal success of Miss Kemp-Welch is that she has achieved it 
without the aid of wealth or influence, but just by devoting herself 
with untiring industry to her art, and allowing her distinctive tastes 
free s¢ ope. j 

There was little in Bournemouth for the budding artist to feed her 
eye upon in the way of art collections or exhibitions of pictures, and 
it was a great event in her life when some of Sir Noel Paton’s pictures 
were on view in the town. ‘The Muck-Rake” was the first picture 
of any celebrity which she had seen in the original, and she stood before 
it with a kind of awe. It is noteworthy that she did not return home 
to try her own hand at allegorical studies. 

At this period Landseer was her great hero. She read his life and 
pondered over prints of his famous pictures. This, however, was one 
of the kind of hero-worships which passed away with extreme youth. 
Of a more lasting character was her admiration of the art of Rosa 
Bonheur and Elizabeth Thompson. They had been girls like 
herself, and she read of their successes with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes; it was from them that she received her first real 
Inspiration. But it is to Professor von Herkomer that Miss Kemp- 
Welch owes her entire artistic 
training, for, except for a little 


Melbourne. The artist fully appreciates the compliment that was paid 
her in the purchase of the work for a national collection, yet she cannot 
help regretting that a picture which gave her so much pleasure to 
paint should be so far away. It was painted near Bournemouth, and 
the outdoor work on the picture was p sem in the hot summer of 1899. 

If “‘ Horses Bathing in the Sea” gave Miss Kemp-Welch the greatest 
pleasure in its execution, the picture that gave her the most trouble 
was one of her Academy successes of last year, “The Morning.” The 
trouble was not in the painting of the horse, but in that of the recum- 
bent figure of the man, for which Miss Kemp-Welch made an elaborate 
pencil study of singular excellence that is now in her studio. This 
picture of a wounded British soldier lying on the ground in the earliest 
dawn, and still clutching the reins of the horse standing beside him, 
brought the artist a vast amount of correspondence from people who 
were interested in the work for its artistic qualities, or for its pathetic 
and uncommon subject. 


HE young artist’s home and studio are quite as interesting and un- 

usual as herself, and reflect her character and taste. Her home is on 
the main street of Bushey. It is a delightfully quaint, old-fashioned 
little house, and was formerly an inn. She has named the house 
“Kingsley,” although it was called the “ Robin Hood” when it was an 
inn. It was built one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The artist’s studio is in the grounds at the back of the house, in an 
old orchard whose rough grass and gnarled trees are useful surround- 
ings to a painter who poses her models in the open air. But Miss 
Kemp-Welch can get excellent open-air effects in her studio, or, rather, 
in the great glass painting-room that opens from it. The two studios 
are separated by sliding doors, and when these are rolled back the 
artist can, if necessary, work fifty feet from a herse or any other animal 
posed in the glass house. The glass studio, which opens on to the 
orchard, has the earth for its floor, but it can be warmed in winter to a 
reasonable temperature. ‘The horse is a delicate animal, and Miss 
Kemp-Welch, who is a lover of horses, makes every provision for the 
comfort of her models. 

There are in Miss Kemp-Welch’s painting-room none of the 
“prettinesses” and ornaments that so often figure in the studio of 
the woman-artist. The great iron building, with its green-painted 
walls, is a workshop, pure and simple. Easels, paint-boxes, a few 
sketches, two or three pictures in progress—all these are to be seen in 
the studio, but there are no decorations and few accessories beyond a 
dummy body of a horse and a few pieces of harness. 


F TECHNICAL matters generally Miss Kemp-Welch has little 

to say, for her own methods are of the simplest. One thing, 
however, she is sure of —that it is fatal for the animal painter to rely 
upon the assistance of the photograph. 

It was a tremendous thing for a woman, scarcely more than a girl, 
to step calmly and successfully into the place of so great a man as 
Hubert von Herkomer, yet Miss Kemp-Welch did it without any fuss 
or fear, and has conducted the work with marvelous modesty. 

There was dire consternation at Bushey when Professor von 
Herkomer announced his inteniion of no longer carrying on the Bushey 
School of Art, to which he had given twenty-one years of splendid 
and most unselfish service. 
The students saw themselves 
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at the disposition of his pupils, 
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CHAPTER V. 


@, More than fifty years ago, 
when the first industrial expo- 
sitions were given in which 
prizes were awarded to those 
making the best exhibit of 
manufactures in their line, the 
Walter Baker Company en- 
tered their cocoa and choco- 
late preparations and received 
the highest prizes. One of 
the first was from the venera- 
ble Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia in 1852. Then came 
the highest award from the 
exhibition of the “Industry of 
All Nations” in New York in 
1853—a very great affair 
for those days. Since then 
they have received awards 
from all the great international 
and local expositions in 
Europe and America— 48 
in number — covering the ex- 
positions at Paris in 1868, 
1878 and 1900; Vienna, 
1873; the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago, 
1893; Pan American Expo- 
sition, Buffalo, 1901, and 
the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, St. Louis, 1904— 
at which the Grand Prize 
was awarded. Such an array 
of awards would be sufficient 
in itself to give the products 
of the Walter Baker Company 
the superiority over all others 
in their line. 
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What to Do in the Garden 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 


in May 


By Frances Duncan 


AYDAY has fallen somewhat 
from its high estate and 
poetic association; though 

one may still ask to be called early 
on the morning of the first of May, 
it is far more likely to be for the pur- 
pose of superintending the moving 
than of being Queenof the May! To 
a large and increasing number of 
folk who are gradually working their 
way out of the city into homes of 
their own, Mayday has become 
moving day. 

One’s first instinct when ensconced in the average new suburban 
home is to plant something at once—anything. For real-estate syndi- 
cates when “opening up” property run a kind of improving flatiron, 
as it were, over the face of Mother Earth until no natural feature, no 
tree or hillock, is left; all is as smooth and expressionless as a pail of 
lard. About the house there is no shrub or vine to bless the landscape, 
no architectural features but the four clothesposts in the back yard. 
Into this hungry space one thrusts tree or shrub or flower-bed—any- 
thing—to relieve the utter blankness. But here the trouble begins. 





Don’t Plant in Haste to Repent at Leisure 


NDER such circumstances it is hardly possible that the planting i; 
done otherwise than in haste, and planting in haste is repented 
at leisure. The selection is made hurriedly, the result of a rapid visit 
to a near-by nursery, or at haphazard from a catalogue, or from a vague 
remembrance of what some one else has planted; the position of the 
shrubs and trees is determined only when the plants themselves are 
lying on the ground with roots exposed, and the laborer, shovel in one 
cal, plant in the other, pauses to inquire ‘Where shall I put it, 
_ am?” 

One can’t make the inside furnishings of a house individual and 
instinct with the personality of the owner, as every house ought to be, 
by a single hasty descent upon a department store; nor, ‘‘ by the same 
token,” can the surroundings of a house— the garden— be arranged by 
a like proceeding. It is because of this hasty selection and planting 
that so many lawns look like bargain counters in assorted shrubbery, 
though their owners really “know better.’”” The worst of hurried 
buying is that it prevents more careful choosing. 

Unless all has been carefully planned it is far better to be content 
for the first summer with temporary, inexpensive planting. One can 
have an abundance of flowers by the sowing of annuals—cnough to 
last from mid-June until frost; while the permanent planting—that 
is, trees and shrubs and hardy perennials, which when once set in the 
ground are supposed to stay “put’’—may be left until the autumn. 


This is the Month for Planning 


ANDSCAPE gardeners can make plans in January, but the 
amateur is much more likely to know whether or not he wants a 
Forsythia when he sees a shrub as golden as a patch of sunlight on a 
neighbor’s lawn than when its brown branches alone are in evidence. 
herefore, instead of buying, look around and plan. If you are 
in the country go into the woods and fields and find out for yourself 
what manner of plants thrive in your locality. If you are near the 
city visit parks and botanical gardens. If you are near Boston don’t 
miss the Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica Plain; visit near-by nurseries 
nurserymen don’t mind in the least your coming, whether you buy or 
not; in this way you can make a personal acquaintance with the 
plants at their season for receiving visitors. Many of the loveliest 
spring-flowering trees and shrubs are not so expensive as are those one 
sees everywhere repeated to tiresomeness. 
Therefore, look and make a tentative list. 
the fun of such “choosing” immensely, when the catalogue form is 
beyond them. Take a large piece of brown paper and put a plan of 
your place on it, tack it up somewhere; then, as you see shrub or 
plant, mark each name down on your plan just where you think 
ou would like to put it. So much for the prospective garden 
ow for the temporary one. 


The children will enjoy 


Temporary Gardening 


F YOUR soil is poor and you care to have a lawn that will be the 
despair and admiration of your neighbors, you can do nothing better 
than to plow the whole place, fertilize it, and, for this one summer, turn 
riotously to vegetable gardening; grow corn and peas and beans in 
rows in your back yard, and if you have enough indifference to 
public opinion to do the like in front, plow and harrow as in the rear 
and sow crimson clover, then border your front path with white 
Drummond's phlox, so that the effect of the whole will be fairly good. 
There will be no lawn-mower to menace your leisure, passers-by will 
stop to admire the gorgeousness of the display, and in September you 
can plow it under, seed to grass, and you will have saved enough on 
fertilizer and made enough on vegetables to pay for many plants, and 
our next summer’s lawn will be worth while. The crimson clover, 
y-the-way, should be mowed after blossoming, before it seeds. 


What to Plant and Where to Plant It 


GAINST the house use annual vines and plenty of them—tall 
nasturtiums, Cobaa, Maurandya, the wild cucumber (Echino- 
cystis lobata)—and you will be sure of something: especially lovely 
are the Ipomeeas, which may be had in a wide variety of colors (the 
seeds of the great white moonflower, by-the-way, are very hard, and 
to hasten germination it is well to file a notch in the seed before plant- 
ing—some Ipomeeas need to be soaked in hot water before planting). 
If your lot is directly against your neighbor’s, with not even a 
fence between, screen it by planting rows of corn with the tall and 
rather coarse white of the tobacco plant (Nicotiana) in front of it, and 
deep blue cornflowers; this would give you a pleasing combination. 
Rows of tall sunflowers with dwarfer varieties in front to keep them 
from looking ungainly would do as well; castor beans would also be 
an effective screen, if you like them. None of these screens would cost 
more than thirty cents. Or put up a fence of chicken-wire, and 
on this grow vines—wild cucumber, /pomea, Cobaa, or scarlet or 
maroon nasturtiums. With only dark red nasturtiums and the 
greensward the plot would look very well. 

If the grass is not good, which is probably the case, have against your 
fence no striking color, only the green of the wild cucumber and the 
_—_ and white of the balloon vine, and make the rest of your garden 

rankly a picking garden with flowers in rows that a cultivator may 
run between—have China asters in abundance, stocks, cornflowers, 
ag gers dahlias, marigolds, coreopsis, mourning bride. 

you like color schemes, African marigolds, orange and yellow 
mixed, would be charming against a green background; or zinnias— 
maroon, salmon, pink and white varieties planted in rows of five or 
six. 


Tender Bulbs and Tubers for Late Planting 


GLapioLr. One of the easiest bulbs to grow is the gladiolus and one 
of the most encouraging, since it gives more bloom to the square i hes 
of ground it occupies than almost any other plant I know. Gladioli 
need plenty of sun and rich soil, but the roots should not come in direct 
contact with manure. Plant the bulbs three inches deep and six 
inches apart. Planted about May 1 (in the latitude of New York) 
they bloom continuously from the end of July until frost. It is not 
necessary to buy named sorts, but pink, scarlet and red shades, oranges 
and yellows, and the new blues and purples, come in separate mix- 
tures and should be kept apart. The reds and scarlets are least 
desirable—they rarely harmonize with other flowers. 


Rep-Hot Poker PLANTs. Tritomas or ‘‘ Red-Hot Pokers” are 
striking. The tall spikes of orange-red flowers stand bolt upright 
above the foliage (two and a half to five feet, according to variety). 
This plant requires sun and good soil, and its rather sensational 
character suggests that it be planted with discretion and a suitable 
background. 


MontTBRETIA. Another rather strident plant. 
starry flowers, orange, red and yellow, are striking 
is rarely combined with any but white flowers. 
plenty of sunshine. 


Its late-blooming 
so much so that it 
Needs good soil, 


DAHLIAS. These have been wonderfully improved of late and are 
now a valuable addition to any garden. The most important classes 
are the cactus, decorative, show, fancy and single dahlias, and there 
are hundreds of named varieties of each. The most beautiful perhaps 
are the cactus dahlias. These vary in height from three feet to four and 
a half, and the colors are indescribably charming—striking reds, iri- 
descent salmon-pinks, rich maroons and pure yellows. Some of the 
best’ varieties are these: 

Clara G. Stredwick—three feet; salmon, shading to yellow. 

Mrs. Freeman Thomas—three feet; clear yellow centre, shading to 
orange toward the tips of the petals. 

J. H. Jackson—four feet; rich maroon. 

Lord Roberts—four feet; white. 

Britannia—four feet; salmon, pink and apricot. 

Countess of Lonsdale—rich salmon-red. 

Mary Service—four feet, pinkish heliotrope, shading into yellow. 

The flowers bloom in from six to eight weeks after the tubers are set 
out. For dahlias the soil should be deep and rich and spaded to the 
depth of at least a foot. The tubers are set out two to three fect apart 
and four to six inches deep, but covered at first with only one to two 
inches of soil. Each plant should be allowed to send up but a single 
stalk, and when this is well above ground the earth should be spread 
over it gradually, keeping the ground level. The soil should be kept 
loose and must be frequently and thoroughly stirred up with a stick. 
Water once a week, not oftener, and loosen the earth about the plant 
next day. Plant dahlias in late May or June. After the flowers begin 
to bloom then the ground should not be disturbed more than an 
inch in depth. At this time a mulch of fine, decomposed stable 
manure will prove beneficial. Dahlias require open sun. 


Cannas. Like the dahlia, the canna has recently been greatly 
improved, and was in much sorer need of improvement. Now there 
are many better sorts than the old-fashioned canna, whose small flower 
of an unpleasing red and whose bronze-tinted foliage and tropical 
appearance almost invariably struck a jarring note in its usual Northern 
environment. The best of the new cannas are the Crozy varicties. 
These grow from three to four feet in height, and bloom, if set out early 
in June, during the late summer and until frost. For cannas the 
soil should be light, rich and deep. An occasional watering with 
liquid manure wili be a benefit. 

If you will take time and the calendar by the forelock cannas and 
dahlias can be started in flower-pots in the house or in frames for early 
blooming; I prefer to have them blossom in the late summer and 
autumn, when there is not such a profusion of flowers as in July and 
early August, so I always plant them in the open ground in June. 


A PLANT THAT EVERY GARDENER OUGHT TO KNOW: ISMENE, a 
charming though almost unknown plant, should be a joy to any ama- 
teur gardener. It has the pleasing habit of blooming from two to three 
weeks after the bulb is put in the ground; the flowers are lilylike, 
large and white, the foliage not unlike that of the iris, the plant about 
two to two and a half feet in height. Bulbs may be set out in late 
May and June, in holes from four to five inches deep. Ismene requires 
no peculiar treatment, only plenty of sunshine and ordinarily good soil. 


A Goon FOoLiaAGE PLANT. One of the best foliage plants is Caladium 
esculentum. Its immense leaves measure two feet and a half wide and 
from three to four feet long. The plant is especially effective for a 
position near a pool or fountain. Plant late May and early June. 
Caladiums require only common garden soil, may be planted in the 
sun or in half shade, but should have plenty of water. 


A Belated Gardener’s Calendar for May 
(Latitude of New York) 


neve 


Week of | Plant deciduous shrubs and trees without delay. 
April 25-| Plant vines (if young growth is cut back). 

May 2| Plant evergreens and rhododendrons. 
Plant tea roses from pots. 
Sow any hardy annuals if not already planted. 
Plan veranda boxes. 
Spray roses with w hale -oil soap before leaves open. 


Plant shrubs and trees Ss; cut back hard if leaves have started. 

Plant Hortensis hydrangeas, such as ‘‘Otaksa” and 
““Thomas Hogg.” 

Sow tender annuals. 

Begin “‘hardening off” annuals in hot-beds and cold-frames. 

Begin looking for cut-worms. 

Prune shrubs that have finished blooming, and no othe rs. 


Plant out petunias (from pots). 

Plant vines—ampelopsis, clematis, etc. (from pots). 
Make second sowing of mignonette. 

Thin early-sown annuals. 

Give roses potassium sulphide. 


May 2-9 








May 9-16 


May 16-23 Transplanting—begin setting out annuals from frames. 

Sow moonvine (not before this week). 

Perennials—spray hollyhocks with Bordeaux to prevent 
rust. 

Roses—spray with whale-oil soap (fF ds set). 


we 


May 23-30 Plant out annuals from flats to o, 
| Plant tuberoses. 
| Roses—give liquid manure. 
| Keep ahead of the weeds 
Thin annuals. 



























Round 
Edges 


Convex 
Surface 


Make 


lroning 
if Easier 


By using Asbestos Sad Irons you 
can save half the work and all the an- 
noyance of ironing. The scientifically 
rounded edges, the convexed ironing 
surface, its mirror-like smoothness, 
cause the iron to glide at the slightest 
touch. Added to this is the fact that 




















hold their heat twice as long as others. 





In the illustration above see the hood 
that completely covers the base. This 
is lined with asbestos—a_ non-con- 
ductor of heat. The hood keeps the 
heat in the iron, where it is needed — 
and away from the hand, where it is 
not wanted. Thus the iron stays hot, 
and the handle cool. No scorching 
holder, no overheating, 








Don’t wait till your next ironing is done 
before examining Asbestos Sad Irons. See 
then to-day at your hardware or house- 
furnishing store. When you consider the 
long, weary hours spent in ironing wouldn’t 
you like to learn how some of them could be 
spared and the rest made pleasanter? 

Our booklet will tell you. Write for it. 

‘There are Asbestos Sad Irons for all pur- 

oses. Set No. 100 consists of hood and 
Sondie complete, two oval bases and one 
square-heel Polishing iron with an asbestos 
covered stand, all packed in a case. 


THE DOVER MANUFACTURING CO., 


101 Iron Avenue, Canal Dover, Ohio. 






































Flower 7 to 8 inches in diameter 


Meehans’ Mallow Marvels 


New Creation in Hardy Perennials 


Combines the brilliant blooms and striking foliage of the 
tropical Hibiscus with the sturdy growth and hardiness of ou 


native mallow. Grows 7 to 8 feet high and from July cmil 
September is a blaze of mammoth satiny crimson, red, pink or 
white flowers 7 to 8 inches in diameter. Perfectly hardy, 
entirely free from clisease and insect pests. Not particular 
about soil or location. Unquestionably the most brilliant 
achievement of scientific plant breeding for many decades 
Meehans’ Manual of Outdoor Plants 
is a dependable guide to the selection of all trees, shrubs and 
hardy plints worth growing. Write fora copy today. // is /ree. 
Prices cf Meehans’ Mallow Marvels 
We reserve the right to refuse orders 
for more than ten to any one person. 
ONE-YEAR-OLD ROOTS if viven yoo: soil will grow from 5to 
8 feet high; have two to tive stems and flower this season. 


Lach Per 10 Each Per 10 
Crimson Marvel $1.00 $9.00] Red Marvel . $0.75 $6.00 


White Marvel . 1.00 9.00] Pink Marv vel R 50 4.00 








As it is impossible to show by photograph or engravy 
ing the wonderful brilliancy of the coloring o f Meehans’ 
Mallow Marvels, we have prepared a co sor plate leatiet 

which we will gladly mail you. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, lnc. 
Box R Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


A WOMAN FLORIST 


Hardy Everblooming 
On their own roots. Cc 
ALL WILL BLOOM 

oses THIS SUMMER. 

Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Gruss an Teplitz, deep re! 
Aurora, grandest pink. 
Princess Sagan, bright red. 
Ivory, pure white 
Enchantress, <icep rose. 
Sunrise, golden yellow 


SPECIAL en 


6 Carns itions, the ** Div 
Flower,”’ all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning (¢ ieys 
anthemums, . 25c. 
6 Beautiful ¢ Soleus, . 
3 Grand Orchid Cannas, . .- 
8 Sweet-Scented Tuberoses, . 
6 Fuchsias, all different, 
10 Lovely Gladiolus, . 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, 




























15 Pkts. Flower See is.all different, 25c. " 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post- Paid. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, "Springfield, Ohio Ohio 


ROSES ROSES ROSES 








| Cokl Grown, Own Roots, Ever Blooming. The best of all St< ieee 
ROSES, including Runners. Good RO SE our selection, >... to 
dozen and up. 16 ROSES, our selection, $1.00; but sige Pa seed 

" peo 


know the varieties you wantthat we may rs toplea asey 
with full directions for ROSE CULTL 
MERIT ROSE COMPANY, “Richmond, Va. 


| good for 25 cents. 
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Four Gardens for Little Folks 


By Frances Duncan 
Drawings by Mildred Howells 
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A Garden for Little Folks on the Roof of a City House 


extension of a city house. A wire fence five feet high is 
stretched across the edge of the roof for safety, a gaspipe 
forming the top rail. Such fencing costs seventy-five cents. 
Against this fence is set a flower-box eighteen inches high and a 
foot wide; in it are tall nasturtiums, bordered by sweet alyssums. 
Boards eighteen inches wide hold the earth in place and form 
the retaining-wall of the ‘‘estate,” which measures two feet wide 
and twelve feet long—the width of the roof. A baby’s bathtub 
sunk in the soil forms the lake (the excavation for this lake, by- 
the-way, helped to form the mountain). For the outlet a hole 
may be cut an inch below the edge of the bathtub and a two- 
inch length of pipe inserted and soldered; this done by a tin- 
smith will cost about ten cents. Through the overflow-pipe the 
water runs along a little channel made by packing the earth 


4 ‘HE scene of this gardening enterprise is the roof of a rear 


tightly, until through a hole made at the end of the box it finds 
its way to the leader. This pond is fed in a homely fashion: 
through the nearest window, when conditions and parents are 
favorable, from the bathroom faucet is led a length of half-inch 
rubber hose, which passes behind the “stable”’ and “house” and 
empties into the lake. Lead pipe could also be used with a 
rubber connection. 

At the side of the house a geranium does duty as a shade tree, 
and an araucaria is the great pine across the “river” (both of 
these plants being loaned by parents). The “shrubs” are single 
plants of sweet alyssum. Privet cuttings (six-inch lengths thrust 
in the ground) and tiny evergreens are the trees with which the 
mountain slopes are clad. The pasture fence is of toothpicks. 
Near the “house” and ‘“‘stable’”’ grass seed is sown to make a 
lawn. ‘This may be kept in order by scissors. 
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An “Indian Encampment” and Kitchen Garden at Very Little Cost 


OWS of corn screen this garden from the observation of the 
unappreciative, and the young gardeners have more room, 

the garden being forty feet by twenty. The wigwams are of bean- 
poles. If one did not wish to be strictly utilitarian, morning- 
glories or scarlet runners could be used instead of ordinary pole 
beans. The vegetable seed may be bought for five cents a packet, 


corn and peas are fifteen cents a pound, tomato plants about 
twenty-five cents a dozen, making a cost of ninety cents. 

All of these little gardens are such as any boy or girl arrived 
at gardening years could easily make and care for, and all being 
“private gardens,” and no more trouble to arrange than the 
usual flower-bed, they are a deal more fun. 























N THE garden below a clothes-horse of ancient type does 
i duty as a screen. By judicious use of string it is converted 
into a lattice with meshes six inches square. This lattice is 
securely tied at top and bottom to a clothes-post on the one 
side, on the other the string is stretched to hammock-hooks 
screwed into the fence, leaving a doorway three feet square. 
This door is perhaps a trifle inconvenient for “grown-ups,” 
but since not designed for them this is of small moment; also 
they can pass around the clothes-post and enter on the other 
side, which is guarded by a plantation of castor-oil beans. 


1 packet Morning-Glory . $ .o5 2 packets Sweet Alyssum $ .10 


1 packet tall Nasturtium. .o5 1 packetShirley Poppies.  .05 
1 packet Drummond’s Phlox .o5 1 packet Castor Beans . .05 
; aaa. 











a A Clothes-Horse Used as a Screen 
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Little Garden 15x15 Feet 


HE little garden shown above is very small, being only 

fifteen feet by fifteen. A bed of sunflowers six feet by two 
on the one side, and on the other a hedge of sweet peas grown on 
brush, make the boundaries of the garden. The playhouse in 
the corner is covered by strips of wire netting one foot wide; 
over it grow tall nasturtiums. 

Against one fence are morning-glories trained on strings; 
hollyhocks are against the other. A single 2 x 4 joist is the post 
at the outer corner, the fence supporting the other sides; staples 
hold the wire down to the ground. 

The cost of the garden, provided the “grown-ups” will man- 
age the digging, is ninety cents. Here are the items: 


2 packets Sweet Peas . .$.10 12 Hollyhock plants . $.25 
1 packetSunflowers(giant) .o5 1 pac ket Drummond’s Phlox 05 
1 packet Morning-Glory . .o5 1packetShirley Poppies .  .05 
1 packet Nasturtiums . . .o5 Wire . . - «+. + + «30 
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Delicate 
as a 


Rainbow 


As the color of 
the rainbow is 
beyond the 
magic of the 
brush, so is it 
beyond the 
power of words 
to express the 
sweet, elusive 
charm of 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Waters 


the most de- 
lightsome of all 
dessert confec- 
tions. 

Fach varying 
flavor beckons 
on the appetite, 
and gratifies 
the sense of 
harmony when 
served with 
fruit or ices as 
the climax of 
the feast. 


In ten and 
twenty-five 
cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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What the Jamestown Fair Will Celebrate 


By George Hodges, D.D. 





beginning of English civilization in this 
country. 

When the Jamestown settlers came there was 
not a man of our English race on this whole 
continent. The French in Canada and the 
Spaniards in Florida had already taken posses- 
sion of the North and the South. The future 
of America seemed to belong to them. The 
English had not succeeded in establishing them- 
selves. Once they had landed on Roanoke 
Island, off the coast of North Carolina; and 
again, some say, on Monhegan Island, off the 
coast of Maine; but the first colony was de- 
stroyed by the savages and the second was 
discouraged by the deep snow. 

At last, on New Year’s Day, 1607, three 
English ships went sailing out into the West: ~ 
the “ Discovery,” the “Godspeed” and the 
“Susan Constant.” The commander of the fleet 
was Christopher Newport, who had distinguished himself in the service 
of Sir Walter Raleigh by capturing a Spanish treasure-ship laden with 
tons of gold. The president of the colony was Edward Wingfield, 
whose mother had been a cousin of Queen Elizabeth. The chaplain 
was Robert Hunt, a devout and courageous clergyman of the Church 
of England. The most interesting and important man of the com- 
pany was Captain John Smith. He was a soldier of fortune who had 
already met with marvelous adventures. One time he had killed three 
Turkish chiefs, meeting them one after another in single combat before 
the walls of a town in Transylvania, while the army of the Turks 
looked on from one side and the army of the Christians from the other. 
Without his bravery and wisdom this colony would have perished like 
the others, and Jamestown would never have been heard of. With 
these leaders there were about a hundred men; there were no women. 

Contrary winds beset them before they were out of sight of England, 
and various storms detained them on their way, so that the journey 
from shore to shore, which is now made within a week, kept them on 
the water three months and a half. The name “ Point Comfort” shows 
how glad they were to see the land again. Entering Chesapeake Bay 
they sailed up a wide rivtr, which they named for their King, the 
James; and about thirty miles from the river’s mouth they found what 
seemed to them a convenient place, and there established Jamestown. 
The water was deep close by the bank and they tied their boats to the 
trees. That was in the late afternoon of May 13. On the morning of 
May 14 they went ashore. The little peninsula of Jamestown—now 
an island—was in the green glory of the early summer. 


T* Jamestown Fair will celebrate the 


CorymenT OY 
iam €. SHEPPARD 


The Official Emblem of the Exposition 


Hardships Which Marked Early Jamestown 


HEIR first act after providing the workers with some sort of shelter 
was to make afort. They cleared a space of ground and raised a tri- 
angular barrier of logs, mounting a small cannon at each corner. They 
had not finished this fortification before the savages came. The Indi- 
ans of Virginia were Algonquins, like the Indians of Massachusetts, 
but they were of a very different disposition. The Massachusetts 
Indians, when they encountered the settlers of 1620, had undergone 
two hard experiences: they had been beaten by their enemies and had 
suffered from a general pestilence. These misfortunes had broken 
their spirit. But the Virginia Indians were strong, brave and hostile. 
There is a dim tradition of a prophecy that the pride of Powhatan, 
their great chief, should be broken by a people from Chesapeake Bay. 
Powhatan, it is said, suspected that the English had come to fulfill the 
rophecy. There were plenty of good reasons for his hostility. Almost 
immediately the savages were upon them, attacking them with arrows, 
killing one and wounding eleven. And this peril continued for a gen- 
eration. In 1622, after a deceptive peace, the savages fell suddenly 
upon the settlements, then ranged in a thin line along the James River, 
and in one day killed a tenth part of the colonists. Smith by that 
time had gone back to England, but in the beginning, in one terrible 
period after another, he stood between the settlers and the savages like 
a pillar of cloud and of fire. 

To this distress from the Indians were added other and more bitter 
miseries: hunger and pestilence and cold. The colonists had no 
knowledge of the arts of getting a living in a wild country. Most of 
them were city men who could neither hunt nor fish. The place which 
they had chosen for their settlement was beset with malaria from the 
neighboring swamps. Disease seemed to come up out of the earth. 
During the first summer, between June and September, half of the 
men died. Moreover, succeeding shiploads brought the plague from 
London, and other maladies of the Old World. The winter of 1609-10 
was the “Starving Time.” Rats ate the corn; everybody was sick; 
and in the fearful cold they dared not fetch fuel from the woods for 
fear of the Indians. They burned the houses which the pestilence had 
emptied. One man threw his Bible into the fire, crying: ‘There is 
no God in Heaven!” After the “Starving Time”’ only sixty were left 
alive out of five hundred. In 1619 there were a thousand persons in 
Virginia. To this number successive immigrations had added thirty- 
five hundred; yet three years after only twelve hundred remained 
to meet the horrors of the “Great Massacre.””’ Through such hard- 
ships and tragedies did they go who established English civilization 
in this land. 


American Civilization and Religion Started Here 


HE Colonists were sustained in these distresses by the grace of 

religion. It is significant that the only structure now standing at 
Jamestown is the ruined tower of the church. It proclaims the second 
of the three blessings which the Jamestown Fair will celebrate: first, 
civilization; then religion. 

The settlers who founded Plymouth in 1620 came in the interests of 
religious liberty. The Jamestown settlers of 1607 came on business. 
They hoped to make a living or a fortune. But they had a religious 
spirit. While some worked at the building of the first fort, others 
made achurch. The seventeenth century was fortunately an age when 
men were fond of reading and writing. They had a queer way of 
spelling, but they expressed themselves very clearly and directly. 
The result is that we are acquainted with the daily life of both 
Plymouth and Jamestown from the accounts of the men them- 
selves. John Smith tells us about the church. 

First they hung up an old sail between four trees to shield them 
from the sun. They had logs for seats; a bar of wood between two 
trees served for a pulpit. Thus they provided for the first Sunday. 
Then they built “a homely thing like a barn set upon crotchets, covered 
with rafts, sedge and earth. There,” says Smith, “we had daily 
Common Prayer morning end evening, every Sunday two sermons, 
and every three months the Holy Communion, till our minister died; 
but our Prayers daily, with a Homily orf Sundaies, we continued two 
or three years after, till more preachers came.” 

This building was burned in January, 1608. In the new church 
which took its place there occurred the first marriage solemnized with 


the use of the English language in the New 
World. Mrs. Forrest came in September of 
that year, bringing her maid, Anne Burras. In 
December Chaplain Hunt married Anne to 
John Laydon. After that several shiploads of 
respectable young women were sent from 
England to provide the colonists with wives. 

When Lord Delaware came in 1610 and de- 
livered the settlers from the “Starving Time” he 
found the church in ruins, and rebuilt it of stout 
timber. The chancel was lined with cedar, of 
which wood the pews also were made. The 
communion-table was of black walnut. There 
were two bells, which the sexton rang every day 
at ten in the morning and at four in the after- 
noon, when everybody was expected to come to 
prayers. On Thursday there was a sermon; 
on Sunday, two. Richard Buck was now the 
chaplain. He had been wrecked with Sir 
Thomas Gates on the Bermudas, and their 
adventures had been used by Shakespeare in “‘The Tempest.””’ The 
little church was a fine sight when Lord Delaware went to service 
“with all the councilors, captains, other officers and all the gentlemen, 
and with a guard of fifty halberdiers in his Lordship’s livery, fair red 
cloaks, on each side and behind him. The Lord Governor sat in the 
choir on a green velvet chair, with a velvet cushion before him on 
which he knelt.”” And all the church was sweet with flowers, fresh 
from the woods. 


The Beginnings of American Social and Industrial Life 


T WAS in this timber church that there took place, in 1614, the wed- 
ding of John Rolfe and Pocahontas. Next to Smith they were the 
most important persons in the history of Jamestown. Pocahontas 
saved the colony. Not only did she deliver Captain Smith from having 
his brains beaten out by Indian war-clubs, but she continued to be the 
friend of the settlers in the midst of their enemies. The peace which 
was established by her marriage continued unbroken till after her 
death in England in 1617. John Rolfe determined the industrial and 
social life, first of Jamestown, and then of Virginia and the whole 
South, even to the present day. 

Men in England were under two delusions regarding America. 
They thought that across this country lay a short and easy road to 
India, to the South Seas, to Cathay, to all the splendid East. And 
they thought that gold and gems were scattered all along beside this 
road, like buttercups and daisies. ‘I tell thee,’”’ says Seagull to Scape- 
thrift in ‘‘ Eastward Ho!” “gold is more plentiful there than copper is 
with us. Why, man, all their dripping pans are of pure 
gold; and all the chains with which they chain up their streets are of 
massy gold; all the prisoners they take are fettered in gold; and for 
rubies and diamonds they go forth on holidays and gather ’em by the 
seashore to hang on their children’s coats and stick in their children’s 
caps, as commonly as our children wear saffron-gilt brooches and 
groats with holes in ’em.’’ With these delusions there was nothing to 
be expected but disappointment. What was needed was some sub- 
stantial industry which should maintain the settlement and attract to 
it not adventurers, but honest and sturdy workmen. This industry 
John Rolfe provided by introducing the cultivation of tobacco. 

Not only did tobacco become at once the staple product of the James- 
town colony, and take the place of gold and gems and routes to India, 
but, indeed, the planting of it decided the social character of the settle- 
ment. It was one of the chief factors in the difference between the 
life of Virginia and the life of Massachusetts. The North and South 
of this country were settled by Englishmen of the same social class. 
Most of them were yeomen and traders, with a few, in each colony, 
of gentle birth and breeding. But in the South the man of energy, 
who in the North would own a small farm or a mill, owned a plantation 
of tobacco. This crop required great space and little skill. It devel- 
oped large estates, had no use for towns, and separated the planters 
one from another, each in his big house, surrounded by his family and 
his servants, and parted from his neighbors by bad roads. It called 
for a cheap form of labor. In 1619 two ships, English and Dutch, 
being engaged in robbing Spanish plantations in the West Indies, 
stole some negro slaves and sold twenty of them in Jamestown. 
Nobody was able to look into the future. The slaves seemed to be an 
ideal provision for the harvesting of the fragrant crops. Thus, while 
the conditions of life in New England made an industrial democracy, 
the conditions of life in Virginia made an agricultural aristocracy, with 
separate social classes. John Rolfe planted the distinctive political 
and social differences between the North and the South when, in 1612, 
he planted tobacco at Jamestown. 


We Owe Our Earliest Political Liberty to Jamestown 


HE timber church which was the scene of the wedding of Rolfe 

and Pocahontas was also the meeting-place of the first representa- 
tive assembly ever gathered on this continent. This is the third heri- 
tage which the Jamestown Fair will celebrate: first, civilization; then 
religion; then the beginning of political liberty. 

In 1619, the year before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, 
Sir George Yeardley, being then Governor of Jamestown, called a 
General Assembly. Each of the eleven communities was summoned to 
elect two burgesses. These, with the Governor and six councilors, 
composed the Legislature. This was the commencement of all our 
congresses, the initial step in our self-government. The Assembly 
held its sessions in the church. They began with a prayer by Chaplain 
Buck: “That it would please God to guard and sanctify all our pro- 
ceedings to His own glory and to the good of this Plantation.” They 
passed laws against idleness, gambling and drunkenness. They pro- 
vided that all ministers should use the Prayer-Book, and that all 
people should go twice to church on Sunday. They arranged to tax 
the settlers according to the appearance of their Sunday clothes. The 
collector was to view the congregation, and assess each single man 
according to his coat, and each married man according to the apparel 
of his wife. The Speaker of this Assembly wrote, about this time, to a 
friend in England that there was a cow-keeper at Jamestown who on 
Sunday was clad in “fresh, flaming silk,’’ and that the wife of one 
whose husband had dug coal in England wore a “rough beaver hat 
with a faire pearle hat-band and a silken suite thereto corresponding.” 
It was hoped that the tax would amend this inappropriate display. 
Thus simply and sensibly did the enactments of American law begin. 

In 1639 they began to build the brick church, a part of which is 
still standing. At the same time they decided to erect a State House. 
But every year the malaria of the near swamps invaded the town, the 
river changed the peninsula into an island, and disastrous fires visited 
the place. At last, after a fire in 1698, the seat of government was 
changed to Williamsburg. Since then Jamestown has been only a 
name and a memory and a ruined tower. But it is sacred to all time, 
the nursery of English civilization and religion in America, the cradle 
of the Republic. 














Williams’ 
Jersey Cream 


Toilet Soap 





Let us suppose we are 
washing our hands with 


Jersey Cream Soap. 


rst 
we notice how quickly 
the soap “responds,” 
with only two or three 


turns of the hands in 
fact. 


Second 


we notice the very un- 
usual lather we get — 
soft, rich, creamy and 


delightful to feel. 
Third 


we notice, on rinsing 
and drying our hands, 
how clean, smooth, com- 
fortable and fresh they 
feel. The Soap is ex- 
ceptionally cleansing. 


Fourth 


we notice, when our 
hands are dried, what a 
pleasant and delicate 
perfume lingers. 


Fifth 

we will notice, a week 
from now, that the Soap 
is little short of a skin 
food, cleansing, refresh- 
ing, soothing and keep- 
ing so, both hands and 
face. 


If your dealer does not carry it, 
send 1Sc for a full size cake of 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap or 4c 
for liberal trial cake. 


Special Offer 


For 25 cents (in stamps) we will send a 


| 15c¢ cake of Jersey Cream Soap and, in 


| soap costs you nothing. 


| June Ist, 1907. 


addition, a 25c box of Williams’ exquisite 
Violet Talcum Powder. In this way the 
We make this 
unusual offer that you may thoroughly try 
both these articles. Only one order accepted 
from same address and offer not good after 
Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Department A 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Canada: God and Our Land 


This song was written by Mr. Fraser and Doctor Ham for use as the national song of 
Canada. Thesuggestion has been received with a great deal of favor by the Canadian 
pele. Hence, by request, this publication is made in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Words by W. A. Fraser Music by Albert Ham 
Drawing by Herbert Paus 














To Prove the Superiority of 


The Chase & Baker 
Music Rolls 


For Standard (ete) Piano Players 


These rolls cost you less, but we can demonstrate that 
they are better than others in every point that makes 
for artistic perfection and general satisfaction. 

All Our Music Rolls are made from mas- 
ter stencils, prepared in our own factory, 
arranged from the original score by com- 
petent professional musicians, with spe- 
cial reference to the possibilities of piano 
players, resulting in productions which 
eliminate undesirable mechanical effects 
and most nearly approach manual 
playing. 

The Expression Marks are those regu- 
larly employed in musical notation, in 
strict accordance with the score, easily 
understood and followed by the layman, 
but appealing to the intellect, and allow- 
ing the musician opportunity for individ- 
ual interpretation, 

The Paper is a superfine, imported lint 
paper, manufactured exclusively for us for 
this purpose; very strong and tough; of 
close texture; very thin and smooth; 
practically noiseless in operation; almost 
entirely unaffected by dryness or mois- 
ture, thus insuring perfect “tracking.” 
The perforations are clear cut and per- 
manently so. No slovenly reproduction 
is possible. 

Color of Sheet is gray-green —easy for 
the eves; not easily soiled and in har- 
mony with color scheme of instrument. 
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The Girl in the Small Town 


Spring and Summer Pleasures She May Enjoy 
By Laura A. Smith 


ACH golden and each gray day 
re of spring and summer can be 
crowded with happiness if 
you, girl in the small town, will 
appoint yourself a committee of one 
to set things going. Your house is 
too tiny for entertaining? Use your 
lawn. Begin early in the spring and 
plan your tennis and croquet 
ground. Clearout weeds and pound 
down rough places. Make a screen 
of chicken wire between your 
“athletic field” and the street, and 
plant seeds of vines which will grow quickly and make a thick shade. 
Make seats of old furniture, staining them red or green and using 
¢overs of denim or burlap to protect gowns. Make dark cushions of 
matting, denim or burlap to throw about on the ground, sewing on 
loops to hang them by when not in use. Squares of old carpet will 
protect the dainty gowns of afternoon visitors. If you wish a little 
tea-house, where you can serve at four o'clock, train vines around an 
old wire umbrella-frame, or use a gay little striped awning tent. 
Press your little brother and his boy friends into service to help get the 
lawn ready. Pay them with crisp ginger cookies and lemonade 
which you should know how to make, and by allowing them the use 
of the tennis and croquet set one or two afternoons a week or certain 
hours each day. Other young people will combine with you to pay 
for the tennis or croquet set. Eventually you can add other games— 
archery, basket-ball, quoits, and the new games as they come out. 
Your lawn with seats and torches will make a theatre for outdoor 
plays summer evenings. A pretty custom is to give Shakespearian 
Len | similar plays without scenic accessories. You will be delighted 
if you try one. To make your tennis court popular get into the habit 
of serving four-o’clock tea or fruit punch with little wafers or delicate 
sandwiches. ‘The fruit punch can be made in large quantities and 
kept in the refrigerator. Welcome older people to your court. Make 
them comfortable and let them enjoy the sight of young people at play. 





If You Live Near a River or Lake you have a good friend at hand. 
Interest the boys in finding a good, safe bathing-beach and building 
some kind of bath-house. Learn how to handle a canoe and to swim. 
Dressed in an old gown with long skirts, tip over the canoe where the 
water is not too deep, until you learn how to handle yourself in the 
water hampered by skirts if a canoe should suddenly overturn. Seek 
the pretty nooks along the bank and learn to cook fish and other 
dishes by the camp-fire. Have a special suit for fishing and camping 
trips—a skirt which clears the ground by three inches, shoes which 
will stand roughing it, a wide-rimmed hat of felt or straw, and shirt- 
waists of durable material. With a camping party enter into the spirit 
of things and sacrifice yourself if the majority is against you in any 
choice of amusements. 

Walking parties are most delightful. Study Nature—birds, flowers, 
insects, medicinal herbs—or “play pretend” you walk through a for- 
eign country and let each one tell something relative to that country. 
Plan to eat your simple supper in woods or meadow. Sketching clubs, 
riding clubs, hay rides, garden parties, lawn socials, picnics—many 
are the ways to bring real roses to your cheeks and make the summer 
hours glide by. 

Arrange your porch as an attractive outdoor sitting-room with fur- 
niture, wall pockets of raffia or matting for fans and reading matter, 
and jardinitres for flowers. Chinese lanterns hung over the entrance 
or outlining the porch, lighted when evening comes, pay for the slight 
expense and trouble. Gather your girl friends on the porch one 
morning each week to embroider while one reads aloud, or you chat. 
Here, too, your fruit juices and dainty cakes will be appreciated. 


Help the Girl Friend Who is Planning Her Wedding and feels 
that her house is far too small to hold her friends. One wedding 
remains in my memory for its simplicity and its neighborliness. 
The lawn was strung with lanterns, and seats and rugs made the 
guests comfortable. The porch was a bower of flowering vines and 
fancy lanterns. A small platform was built over the steps and carpeted 
with white canvas. Over this hung a large cornucopia made of 
straw matting gilded, filled with fine white flowers. Smaller cornu- 
copias filled with pink and white flowers were fastened on the posts on 
each side, making a frame of shower bouquets. The bridal party and 
clergyman stood here and the guests stood on the lawn, making a pretty 
sight, for a full harvest moon rose over the clump of elms in the 
meadow beyond. The house was used for serving the supper. 

If you wish to give your friend a buffet luncheon follow this plan of 
a girl with a large garden to draw from. Around the parlor and 
dining-room of her cottage ran a narrow shelf for bric-A-brac and 
plates. Daisies, black-eyed Susans and lilies stood upright all around 
this shelf. Baskets of flowers hung in the doorways. White sweet 
peas were run through the handle of the bouillon-cup. Larkspur lay 
on the plate with the patties. The salad-plate was wreathed with 
cress and nasturtiums. The ices were served from a big tray sur- 
rounded by a wreath of corsage bouquets of sweet peas in all shades, 
each guest receiving a bouquet with her ice. 

Perhaps you cannot attend the city musical festivals in May. Give 
one in your town. Have solos, choruses and instrumental numbers 
and give it in your largest auditorium. Girls can act as ushers if young 
men are not available. Your printed programs will help pay expenses 
by your selling advertising space thereon to your merchants. Or write 
to a large piano house in the city and it will doubtless print your pro- 
grams for the privilege of placing its advertisement on them. If you 
have any money left, put it into a permanent fund to bring outside 
artists next year. 


Save the Pin-Money that You are Tempted to fritter away on indi- 
gestible sweets, and form parties of girls to take cheap summer excur- 
sions to interesting points. Ask some older person to chaperon you. 
Of course you can be trusted, but the best usage says young girls must 
be chaperoned. If for no other reason, in case of sudden sickness or 
accident young girls might lose their wits and be glad of the presence 
of an experienced person. Eight girls who spent a summer in Europe, 
chaperoned by a school-teacher, elected one girl treasurer, giving her 
all the money for expenses. She kept an account of what was spent 
and paid the bills, simplifying matters very much. Follow this plan 
when you ge to the city for shopping or pleasure. If there are several 
girls with different errands do not lose time and patience trying to keep 
track of each other. Let all who find it convenient meet at a certain 
tea-room at a given time, then meet at the train and go home together. 
Have one hotel or boarding-house for rendezvous if the train is missed 
or anything unusual happens. Thus you or your home people can 
locate the party. Use common-sense when you go on a trip with a 
party. It is a good plan for each girl to take care of her own railroad 
or matinée tickets, in case she is separated from the others or detained. 


If Your Friend Can Spend the Summer Abroad and you cannot, 
send for the pamphlets which companies organized for European tours 
issue and follow your friend’s itinerary. With school geography, 
globe and books of travel from your town library see how much real 
information you can acquire. You will be surprised and delighted, 
especially if you invite one or two other girls to “take the trip” with 
you. 

By giving one morning or afternoon each week to little children, 
taking them off mother’s hands and entertaining them, you will make 
little folks and yourself happy. Have games on the lawn or story- 
telling if it is too warm for romping. Arrange a children’s floral parade 
with pony-carts, toy wagons and miniature ‘‘autos” trimmed with 
flowers. Let the “Judges” pin an “ Honorable Mention” ribbon on 
each child in the parade so all will be satisfied and happy. Picnic 
suppers in the woods or park please little folks greatly. 

Do you wish to do a bit of real charity work? Form a little Flower 
Mission society. Make jellies, fruit syrups, cut bandages and furnish 
garments and bedding for the children’s hospital. If there is no field 
for this work in your town get in touch with city hospitals and send 
your offering, including fresh flowers and plants. You have much 
that city people cannot have from the nature of their environment; 
share with them when you can. 


Begin Your Christmas Presents in Summer. Lay newspapers 
on the attic floor and dry rose-leaves and petals of other sweet-scented 
flowers for your potpourri jar. When you go to the city secure 
inexpensive little Chinese and Japanese rose-jars. One of these filled 
with potpourri, tied with a flowered ribbon and a Christmas wish, will 
give delight to any friend, especially to some dear old lady whom you 
love. With lawn, bolting cloth, Swiss or other gauzy fabrics make 
little pillows and sachets and fill with the potpourri. Press the flowers 
you wish to mount on cards and in booklets. Prepare the fruit juices 
for your fruit punch in winter and the extra nice sweets to goon your 
company shelf. Try a twig of cherry leaves to flavor grape jelly and 
a rose-geranium leaf to flavor apple jelly. Learn the art of moulding 
jellies in layers of different colors, and prepare some glasses so you 
will have a pretty dish for an extra occasion. 

Would you not like to keep books? You can do so, but your set of 
books will not be filled with uninteresting figures. Keep a Pleasure- 
Book, a Guest-Book, a Book of Golden Days—call it what you will. 
In this write little accounts of social affairs you give and attend— 
dates, weather, the names of guests, menus, anything of special inter- 
est. Keep a Book of Family Annals, noting things of interest to the 
family, dates, anecdotes, sayings. Have a Memory-Book with pieces 
of favorite gowns, pressed flowers, mementoes of days which are 
illumined on your life’s calendar. Keep a scrapbook. Do you not 
love to pore over grandmother’s and mother’s scrapbooks? Uncon- 
sciously you become familiar with the old poems which stand you in 
good stead at some future day. Keep your songs and bind them 
neatly when you are through with them. The years trip lightly, and 
in ten or twenty these songs will have a rare charm when they sing 
of your happiest days, your girlhood. Make picture-books. If there 
are no little folks at home mount the prettiest pictures on linen or 
cambric, bind them with ribbon or tape and send them to the children’s 
hospitals in the city. Rainy days will be joyful ones for little brother 
and sister if you have a box of pictures saved for them to cut out and 
paste in a book. Interest father and older brothers by collecting 
cartoons of current events. A Book of Family Lineage will keep you 
interested in the things we should prize: the family name, the honor 
of the house, our direct descent. Talk with grandmother and older 
relatives and make your family annals accurate and complete. Collect 
and save all the family heirlooms and relics you can find. Note the 
birthday anniversaries of your friends in your birthday-book, and 
remember the “birthday girl” with note, flowers or inexpensive bit of 
your own handwork. Do you not see the possibilities for you in book- 
keeping ? 


Do Not Fret About the Shabby-Looking House with the paint 
peeling off. Nature will help you make it lovely and inviting. ‘Train 
vines over the shutterless windows and around the porch. Make an 
arch of vines over the gate. Do not hack down a dead tree. Plant 
woodbine at its base. When once you have an old tree with a sway- 
ing mantle of woodbine changing its color in autumn you will have a 
soothing friend. Make old stumps receptacles for flowers, ferns and 
vines. Hollyhocks are decorative and showy. Privet hedge grows 
rapidly and is not expensive in the long run. An old white post will 
make a sun-dial. A pile of rocks in 2 cool, damp corner is a place for 
a fernery. 

Ethel, who loves aquatic plants, has some beauties in tubs sunk in 
her garden. Mary, with a brother’s help, built a “ Japanese garden” 
in a corner of the yard where there were fir trees and a weed-choked 
rill. They left the carpet of needles and the lichen-covered stones, 
clearing out the little rill. Over this they built a rustic bridge sur- 
mounted by a miniature pagoda of bamboo fishing-rods. Rustic seats 
and old wooden lanterns set on wooden posts completed the picture. 
It only took a little energy. 

Josephine, fond of trees, lives where the back lawn makes a steep 
descent to the river. An immense willow tree grows up the bank, and 
she has built a platform with seats right in the heart of this willow. 
Steps lead down to the boat-landing below. No girl can have “ blues” 
seatea in this green-and-gold nest. Katharine has screened a small 
upper veranda, swung her hammock and sleeps there. Louise has 
constructed a “roof garden” on the flat roof over the dining-room and 
kitchen. She has a guard of wire and vines. Lanterns, seats, rugs 
and a tea-table make up her entertainment equipment. The family 
comes up to watch the sunset, and moonlight nights the boys and girls 
congregate there to enjoy the view, thrum the banjo and sing. Beth 
has made the homely kitchen-garden as pretty as a parlor by her care 
of the flower-bordered vegetable-beds and the hammocks she has 
placed under the apple trees. Sue gained her mother’s consent to turn 
the back porch into a summer dining-room, curtained by wild cucum- 
ber vines and screened by mosquito netting. Sue takes all the extra 
steps herself so that eating on the porch shall not cause her mother 
extra work. This family will not eat indoors in summer—it seems so 
much more “folksy” to eat in company with the birds and the flowers. 


Summer Invites You into Her Beauty Parlor. Accept her invi- 
tation. When the long stretches of hot days and nights come bear 
them patiently. Remember that Dame Nature is as busy in her 
kitchen as your good mother is in the home kitchen. Fruits, 
vegetables and grains must be ripened for the winter store. The sun 
must shine its hottest and summer showers of sudden rising refresh 
the earth, whether they please us or not. The girl who sets out to com- 
plain of the weather has a big and thankless task before her. De- 
termine to see only the wonders and glories of spring and summer. 
Be glad you are here to enjoy them. Be as generous as Nature her- 
self in throwing pleasures into the way of others. 








Danger 
in bought 


ice cream 


Watch a child attack a 
saucer of ice cream! 

No trouble about his 
eating it up! But— if 
it's dought ice cream it 
may be made of — 

milk “on the turn,’ 
over-ripe fruit, or frozen 
in “sour” cans, and yet— 

while ¢asting all right, 
contain ptomaines enough 
to poison the whole family. 

Make your own ice 
cream andzow what your 
children eat. With the 


Dana Peerless 
Freezer 


You can make delicious ice cream 
so easily and economically that 
you have it often. Never turns 
hard; freezes cream smooth, fine 
and firm in /hree minutes. 

If your dealer hasn’t the Dana 
Peerless, write us and we’ll tell 
you who has, or supply you direct, 
refunding your money if you don’t 
like the freezer. Write for our 
free cook-book ‘‘Ice Creams and 
Ices by Well Known Cooks.” It 


covers the whole subject splendidly. 


Dana 

Food 
Chopper 
Rotors pull 
out over dish which 
catches all food and 
juices; no drip on 
floor. Askyourdealer 
Send us 4c in stamps 
for “Dana Chopper 
Cook Book 
by Mrs. Lin- 
coln.” Splendid, suggestive, saving 
—full of new recipes. Cloth bound. 
Dana 
Mop Wringer 
makes mopping 
woman’s work; 
takes her off her 
knees; wrings 
the mop with- 
out wetting the 

hands. 

Ask your dealer 


The Dana Mfg. Co.., dept. H, Cincinnati. 









































eautifying Country School Grounds 


Presented in the “Beautiful America” Series 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 

















This Schoolhouse, with its Trees, is a Great Improvement Over Former Conditions; but Much More May be Done 


E AMERICANS boast, and with reason, of our free schools, 
and of the vast sums we spend for the education of our chil- 
dren. But we maintain, with slow change, another system of 

education in and about many of our country schools. It is not valu- 
able, this education in ugliness, but it is forced upon more than half 
of the school-children of the land who yet dwell “in the country.” 

Let a well man walk half a mile between two men who limp and he 
will usually limp, too. A prominent “leader of fashion’’ wears a 
novel summer hat, and as quickly as milliners can supply them other 
like headdresses grace other feminine heads. We humans are imi- 
tative, and we are promptly and-strongly influenced by environment. 

The ancient Greeks surrounded mothers and children with beauty, 
so that children might be born beautiful in body and with a love 
for beauty. The world is yet their debtor for the noble results. 

Now what impressions do the average boy and girl in the country 
absorb from the surroundings of ‘the old red schoolhouse,” set on 
ground useless for anything else? The building itself is not only plain; 
it is frequently without the slightest grace of outline: it is ugly. 

The surroundings? Remember the cheerless “ yard,” often without 
a tree or growing thing of any kind: simply and shamelessly ugly! 
And dare I mention the outbuildings, the least offensive of which was 
the ramshackle woodshed? The frank indecency of the sanitary 
arrangements I may only 
hint at, and yet here impres- 


Use about the country school the hardy native home plants—those 
near and familiar, vet not in familiar use. Why buy tiresome hy- 
drangeas and golden-glow just to make your schoolyard look like any 
other yard, when there are near-by beauties that belong in your own 
place? Wild roses, asters, dogwood, laurels—whatever is best in the 
wild is the best to plant in the tame. 

With a rough outline of the premises—get the boys to measure it, 
as practical mensuration—use the blackboard. Talking a little about 
hardy home plants and trees, ask for names and colors and heights 
and seasons of bloom from the children; they will know more than a 
little. Write down these, and stimulate suggestions as to where this 
or that would look best. Work out a simple planting plan. 

I mustn’t forget the first aid to country school decency—vines. They 
can cover that nasty outhouse in a hurry, if you will get the boys to 
dig the ground deeply, and enrich it as best you can. For instant 
help plant the annual morning-glories or the rapid “cucumber 
vine’’; but set out hardy vines—honeysuckles, Virginia creeper, wild 
grapes, bitter-sweet, and soon—for the permanent screen. Vines can 
be started to grow on the schoolhouse to hide its ugliness. To get 
from a class of children an exact account of just how a Japanese ivy 
attaches its clinging tendrils to board or brick will be a real botany 
lesson to beat the books! And when the roughest boy is given an 
incentive to observe and re- 
port with credit on outdoor 





sionable children have their 
first contact with an ‘“‘en- 
lightened ’’ school system! 

In Illinois there were in 
the year ending June 30, 
1904, a total of 5298 country 
schools surrounded with 
ugliness, or without God’s 
beauty of tree and grass 
and shrub, as compared 
with 3954 schools having 
well-kept grounds. Thus 
nearly sixty per cent. of the 
country children of a wealthy 
State were being educated in 
ugliness. 

What lessons in surround- 
ings does the country boy 
take home from the sordid 








things his destructive im- 
pulses are checked. 


ONSIDER trees—the 

trees of the neighbor- 
hood—and have a proper 
home Arbor Day in autumn 
or spring, to carry out fhe 
plan of planting that has been 
discussed in school, perhaps 
a dozen times. Start a lawn 
competition; get a border 
contest going; arouse the 
emulative spirit. I saw what 
two hundred and sixty-three 
small boys, under thirteen, 
did in Miss Butler’s grand 
Yonkers garden school—and 
they were from the families 








old ruin in which he is being 
educated ? Can you expect 
the girls from the average 
school, with its nasty outbuildings, to set a higher standard about the 
homes they will soon be making ? 

But there is a change impending. Grass and trees and vines are 
actually being used to make pleasant the place of education in some 
locations. The 3954 schools with good surroundings in Illinois are 
an example. The trolley, the telephone and the rural free-delivery 
are helping. 


HAT can be done to improve conditions ?. Much, even where the 
; authorities care not. The children will do good work with a little 
intelligent direction ; thus success may be attained, and education in 
ugliness be at least checked. 

First, the teacher needs to work out a plan for the improvement of 
the school grounds. There must be no interference with enough out 
door play-space. If the grounds attached to the school are small it 
may be necessary to confine the improvement to the fence-line. A 
model for the planting plan may be had from the prettiest bit of coun- 
try roadside, where the road authorities have not been “improving”’ 
by mowing down all the beautiful native plants. It will be noted that 
the trees and shrubs and ferns are not regularly set along that pretty 
roadside or path. Neither should they be in the schoolyard border. 


The Usly Country School, Too Familiar to All of Us 


of foreign carpet-weavers. 
American boys and girls can 
do at least as well, or better. 

All this work should be thorough. The usual Arbor Day farce of 
setting out straggly trees in inhospitable ground, and expecting a song 
or a poem, recited by a boy or girl, to take the place of the spirit of 
beauty and love for God’s outdoors which provides real care for trees 

avoid it! The soil around the school, and the heart soil of the 
scholars, must both be thoroughly stirred. 

There is some book help to be had. A notable educator in Illinois, 
O. J. Kern, has issued “‘ Among Country Schools,” and it is inspiring, 
telling about indoor advancement as well as outdoor work. It can 
be had of any bookseller. I owe thanks to Mr. Kern for the pictures 
on this page. Schools in the State of New York can get help from the 
Cornell University College of Agriculture (Ithaca), and in nearly every 
State there is a college or an experiment station from which informa- 
tioncan be had. The Forest Service, Washington, District of Columbia, 
can be addressed for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 134, “Tree Planting on 
Rural School Grounds.” The American Civic Association will have 
help ready soon. By-the-way, a school can benefit through member- 
ship in this Association, concerning which write to its Philadelphia 
office in The North American Building. One school took a life 
membership and sent delegates to the last convention, at Milwaukee. 

Let us quickly remove the disgrace of ugly country school grounds! 

















A School in an Enlightened Rural Community: a Good Building, a Fine Lawn, Thrifty Trees and Pleasant Shrubbery 
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‘Aching Feet 


Cause 


Nervousness 
and Headaches 


You would understand why if you could 
see the inside of your shoe with your foot in it. 

At every step your foot sends —the sole 
of your shoe bends scarcely at all.. The 
ball of your foot, bearing the entire weight 
of your body, rubs, rubs, rubs against the 
stiff leather. 









«« Absolute comfort with style 
in the Red Cross Shoe’’ 






“Ty 
bends 
with the foot” 


No. 15.3 — Red Cross 
Gun Metal Blucher 


Oxford $3.50 

This continual rubbing sets thousands of 
little pear-shaped nerve-cells twitching, 
quivering and throwing about their tiny 
fibrousarms! Your feet burn—throb— ache! 

And this is not all! The whole nervous 
system suffers from the strain! The little 
nerve-cells in the feet unite in nerve-trunks 
that extend all the way up the lower limbs 
to the drain, Every nerve in your body is 
harassed. Your head throbs. You are 
nervous; trifles irritate you,—you feel 
‘tired out’’ without knowing the cause, 
and it a// comes from the feet. \n the 


RED 
Cross 
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A “*It bends 
with the foot’’ 
there is no irritation and no strain. The 
sole, though of regulation thickness, is flexi- 
| b/e—it bends when the foot bends. The 
leather is tanned by a special process that 
preserves all its life and elasticity, so that, 
while affording the support and protection 
the foot must have, the shoe moves with 
the foot like a glove moves with the hand. 
| The Red Cross Shoe is absolutely com- 
fortable, and, removing all strain, it enables 
the nervous system to act normally and 
healthfully. You can stand or walk for 
hours without tiring in the Red Cross Shoe. 










«¢ No breaking in 
needed’’ 


with the foot” 


No. 156— Red Cross 
Patent Colt Court Tie 
S3-50 
| And you will say your teet never looked 
o well as they do in the Red Cross Shoe. 
| It combines absolute comfort with sty/e. 
It is made in glazed kid, calfskin, tan and 

patent leathers, in a// fashionable lasts. 
Our free booklet “ Women To-day” shows 
the new Spring styles. Write for it. 
Y Leading dealers keep the Red Cross. 
If yours doesn’t, we will gladly fur- 
nish you the name of one who does. 
Or, we will supply you direct, fir 
guaranteed, If this trade-mark with 
the name Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
is not stamped on the sole of the shoe shown you, 
don’t buy. Imitations have neither the comfort nor 
wearing qualities of the Red Cross. Oxfords, $3.50; 
High Shoes, $4.00. 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 
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501-521 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 


The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


USED to get dreadfully discour- 

aged in the spring of the year 

because I wasn’taman. I longed 
to get out into the field and guide 
the plow, feel the earth responding 
to my touch as the furrow began to 
curl up over the plowshare, and the 
team fell into the swing of it, and 
every force of Nature seemed to 
respond to the mood of the spring 
and the stirring of new life and hope. 
I hated the idea of being held to the 
wearing duties of the house: the 
trying business of ripping and turning worn and faded carpets, and 
planning over old bits of household gear that were really fit to be 
thrown away, but which must be utilized some way. My hours of 
profoundest gloom and dissatisfaction with life have been spent in 
the contemplation of worn strips of matting and old, faded, dusty 
carpet which must be ripped and turned and pieced in order to 
place the good widths in the middle and get the bad ones out of 
sight in the corners and under the bookcases. I am so thankful that 
we are back again to an era of bare floors, and that it is now no 
disgrace for the stairs to remain uncovered. 


ox 


When I was a Child there was a sharp social distinction in regard 
to floor-coverings. You could not be really “ quality” unless your parlor 
had Brussels carpet on its floor. This was a terrible grief to me, 
because ours had only a red-and-green ingrain, which was worn quite 
thin, ‘n spite of the fact that we did not use the parlor except on state 
occasions, like Presbytery, or a tea party, or perhaps on summer after- 
noons when Mrs General Howard or Mrs. Judge Roach came calling. 
The rest of the house was carpeted with rag carpet, except the spare 
bedroom, which boasted a “store carpet” of mingled pink and gray, 
which really looked quite elegant in the eyes of us children, combined 
with the best bedstead and bureau, the fat feather bed and pillows, with 
fringed counterpane and tucked slips. There were also some paper 
window-shades in this room, gray, with a border of pink and gold, 
and this effort at matching the colors in the carpet never failed to 
bring to me a thrill of artistic delight whenever I peeped into this 
forbidden sanctuary and got the full effect of its spick-and-span ar- 
rangements, and the white glamour of the barred-muslin curtains 
hanging sheer over those dear window-blinds that “matched.” The 
fact that they did not match the green slat shades that rolled up and 
tied with a string in the other rooms, and looked rather bizarre from 
the outside, did not occur to me at the time, I was so overjoyed with 
the completeness of the spare-room. 

I remember quite well when “ Malty,”’ our pretty Maltese cat, stole, 
by some means never quite discovered, into this spare-room and 
brought forth five little pink-and-gray kittens to match her surround- 
ings. I always thought it an evidence of her feminine instinct -for 
beauty and harmony, and wondered that Aunt could look so fero- 
cious over it, as she removed the proud mother and her family to a 
basket with old rag carpet in it and placed her in the “ cutting-room.” 
I also remember how Mother laughed—but that was the difference 
between Aunt and Mother: Mother could nearly always laugh. 


eX 


| Suppose Somebody Will Want to Know what the “ cutting-room”’ 
was. I really don’t know myself, except that it was part-of a huge, old 
edifice that stood at the corner of our yard and was called “the shop.” 
This big, shambling structure included a woodhouse, coalbin, barn and 
carpenter-shop, and my special reminiscences of it are a combined 
impression of a swing, a big west breeze, the scent of early blossoming 
down in the garden, and withal a mystery—a mystery that deepened 
on still, summer afternoons when the sunshine seemed to mean some- 
thing particular, and there was a sudden lull in playing, and one heard 
the sleepy crow of a rooster or the drone of the “ planing-mill” on the 
other side of town. This ‘“‘cutting-room” might contain anything 
from a barrel of lye soap to a box of old letters, for it was the law of 
Ou lives never to destroy anything, and I particularly remember a 
row of broken china which was perched on a side beam of this “‘ cutting- 
room,” an old “mulberry” teapot with the spout off, some blue cups 
and a cracked platter, past usage in the house and yet considered too 
good for our playhouse. I have since wondered what was the object 
of this economy, and why we were allowed to sorrow for these things 
when they were doing nobody any good. We were forbidden to touch 
them, and, indeed, they were actually out of our reach, and I used to 
imagine that the teapot held treasure of some sort. To this day a 
favorite dream of mine, and one that recurs frequently, is of lifting 
the lid of that old teapot and disclosing gold pieces and the flash of 
gems. In reality I believe it was the repository of a package of Paris 
green and another of arsenic. 

When I grew to be a young woman life resolved itself into a per- 
petual struggle with stubborn facts and fabrics, prominent among 
which was a slow climbing to the grandeur I had missed in childhood. 
Brussels carpets and lace curtains, it seemed to me, I must have, and I 
actually pity myself when I remember how I overworked and worried 
and planned over getting them. To be sure there was great pleasure 
in it. I think there is no happiness in life greater than that which a 
young housewife feels in the execution of plans which, when first ful- 
minated, seem dreadfully daring. I had grieved over rag carpets so 

assionately in my childhood (though ours were always clean and 
resh) that floor-coverings became a mania with me. I remember 
what a damper was cast upon my enthusiasm once, when I had finally 
arrived at my ideal of fresh, new carpets all over the house, by a friend 
who had moved to our village from the city. She brought with her 
many new ideas all along the line of household decoration and enter- 
taining, and I was struck with awful admiration because she was 
bright and interesting. She came to my house just after I had scored 
the triumph of my long-hoped-for Brussels carpet, and after admiring 
the neat arrangements and clean curtains and new carpets she said: 
“But you have made a mistake. You should put your money into 
some really good article of furniture and let the floor-coverings go.” 
I am sure now that she was right, but carpet had become such a fetish 
in my eye that I couldn’t see it that way, and even now I find it difficult 
really to admire the draggled and faded rugs which are so very “good.” 


on 
I Have Lived Long Enough to See the Plain Things which so 


tried my soul when I was a child come back in fashion again; the carpet 
which I so passionately saved and skimped to buy was danced to death 
by the children, and I have just taken its tattered remnants from the 
dining-room floor to make way for the hardwood, which I never expect 
to keep very highly polished, and the cheap rug, which will catch the 
crumbs from my blessed grandchildren’s bread and butter. This 
passing away of once-treasured things brings me a sense of the futility 
of much of our striving. And yet we must never give way to this feel- 
ing of futility. All human activity is futile in a certain sense, and the 
idea that nothing counts for much often ruins talented men and 
women. This is the secret of much immorality among bright people. 
They weigh anchor from the shores of quiet domesticity and sai] out 





on the perilous seas of doubt and speculation, and finally land in the 
regions of misanthropy and unbelief. Better far to stay close to the 
simple interests of every-day life. 

The woman who puts aside a vital interest in the business of house- 
keeping with its little ambitions and its satisfying achievements makes 
room for a lot of things not half so worthy, and often cuts herself off 
from keen pleasures she used to enjoy before she became enlightened 
and found that the womanly interests of the housekeeper were “ com- 
mon.” I think voung married women of today set their standards 
much too high when they first goto housekeeping. The stores of linen 
and china and cut-glass they expect to begin with leave little to strive 
for or look forward to. If young couples began as we did with rag 
carpets and plain furniture the years of early married life would hold 
much more joy for them. 

There really is great pleasure for a young woman in years of climb- 
ing to her ideal of beauty and elegance in a home. The feminine 
sense of delight in pretty rooms and stores of nice housekeeping 
things is by no means to be despised. A woman is a wretched creature 
when she has lost interest in these things; when she no longer likes 
to hem fine linen nor delights in crochet or pretty work of any kind. 
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When Weare Young We Suffer Unnecessarily over the actual cheap- 
ness of our surroundings. We are likely to live in a sort of self- 
consciousness, forgetting that our appearance in the eyes of our little 
world is never dependent upon what we have in our houses, or even 
the sort of clothes we wear, but is almost entirely dependent upon our 
personality. To be sure, money is the great social lever. There will 
always be people whom we like and admire from whose society we are 
debarred for want of money. It is not so much that we cannot have 
the things they have, as that we cannot do the things that they do. If 
we are bright and interesting it makes no difference what sort of house 
we have, nor how it is furnished, nor what sort of clothes we wear 
(always in reasonable conformity); but the fashionable amusements and 
entertainments of the day cost a great deal of money, and no matter 
how popular you may be personally you cannot keep up a friendship 
with people whose ideas of entertainment are on a scale beyond your 
pocketbook. This is a bitter thought to the young mother who 
wishes to assert her claim upon the best society in her neighborhood. 
She has a dreadful premonition that her family is going to ‘sink 
down” from the social eminence occupied perhaps by her ancestors. 

Just here is the keynote to the situation. You do not need money 
to keep your family up half so much as you need mind. The fact 
that you cannot associate with nice people does not indicate inferiority 
in you, and does not necessitate a letting-down along the line of old 
ideals. My mother knew that the old red-and-green ingrain carpet 
made no difference. It took me twenty-five or thirty years of hard 
work and striving to find it out. I do not begrudge those years, be- 
cause during them I was happy in anticipation, and Mother was here 
to supply much I might have neglected in bringing up the children. 


ox 


This is the Point I Wish to Make for the benefit of the ambitious 
housekeeper. In reaching out after material things for your children 
you are so likely to neglect that mental and spiritual discipline which is 
so much more important. A nice home from the material viewpoint 
is an admirable thing, but I find so many of them that are run to seed 
in niceness, just as so many women are. I suspect that we lose some- 
thing, some essence of life, by too much scrubbing and polishing and 
tubbing. The modern perfect home has something wanting—its cor- 
rectness jars upon our sense of human naturalness. I like a house to 
look as if it were lived in—a book or magazine on the floor, a news- 
paper on the lounge, a bit of sewing on a chair, a crumpled pillow, a 
child’s playthings, some muss and clutter of girls’ belongings in the 
upper rooms, fans and beads and letters and photographs jumbled 
together on the dressing-table. 

I am not a very good housekeeper, but I stop short of the intellectual 
woman’s ancient prerogative of really bad housekeeping. It used to 
be the way of the “bright” woman to presume upon her personal 
charm to excuse absolute untidiness, a squalid air in the home and 
poor food for her friends and loved ones. But this sort of intellectual 
creature is entirely out of style. The idea that there can be ‘too much 
talent in the kitchen” or that the common things of life are beneath 
the notice of gifted people is long ago exploded. When you work 
in the kitchen or plan over what seems to you a poor makeshift in 
housekeeping arrangements, do not do so with a sense of personal 
degradation. Genius never turns away from the commonplace. The 
greatest books ever written deal with some of the simplest scenes in life, 
and the most wonderful of all pictures, that catch the heart and stop 
the breath with their intensity of life and a sense of fright lest the 
canvas speak to us, are pictures of peasants engaged in primitive toil. 


ox 


As for Fretting Over Being a Woman and held to womanly tasks, 
the sooner we reconcile ourselves to it the better. But we need not de- 
generate into morbid womanliness. One of the most charming quali- 
ties of manhood is a little touch of the feminine temperament, and 
the greatest fault in womanhood today is her persistent eradication of 
the universal sense, which is quite as much within her rights as is the 
feminine sense. Women are quite too dense in their understandings of 
life and what it may mean. Let them get rid of their little repressions 
and affectations and of their horror of work as a bondage. Work is a 
privilege accorded to the chosen ones. My childish mortification over 
the plainness of our home, my ambition to achieve some of the ele- 
gancies with which my friends were surrounded, my present indiffer- 
ence to them and my wish to get back again to very plain and simple 
things, is a fair lesson for young women who are ambitious to have 
the library done in Mission furniture, the parlor in mahogany, and the 
dining-room perfect in its glittering appointments. Some day you will 
know that these things, which now seem absolutely essential if you are 
to “live like other people,” are very far from being the important 
things. Your desire to have your home look pretty is a commendable 
one, but any home which is clean and sweet and has a pleasant-faced 
mistress and some healthy children is pretty: Never harass your 
husband or repress your children in trying to follow out the narrow 
feminine ideal of perfection in the household, and never let the old 
carpet or ugly wall-paper spoil the blue of the sky or the green of the 
grass or take the music out of the children’s voices or the enchantment 
from the pages of a beloved book. 

Long ago I forgot the pain of every little deprivation I suffered from 
poverty. This is true, or I could never speak so freely about it. But 
I never could have forgotten or outgrown the bitterness if I had been 
stunted mentally, starved spiritually or stinted in affection or the true 
essence of home. Our power of conveying these things to our children 
is unlimited. Sweep the cobwebs of envy and discontent out of your 
house of life, and open its doors to the sunshine that is waiting to come 
in. The elements of happiness and faith and joy in living are all 
within you. Stop seeking them in the outside world, for there they 
are never to be found. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES | 


Stores Everywhere 





Wherever you live, a 
Singer store is as acces- 
sibleas the Post Office. The 
Singer store is the sewing 
centre of every community. 
Selling is only one part of the 
broad Singer plan. Singer 
stores are permanent institutions, 
ever ready to give you assist- 
ance in every possible way— 
supply lost parts, furnish repairs, 
instruct, advise, etc. 

Every woman should remember 
that any of the 6,o00 Singer stores 
is alwaysat her 
service, pre- 
pared tocheer- 

fully take up 

and solve 

her sewing 

problems. 


When 
you buy a 
Singer or a 
Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing 
Machine, you buy “ 
direct from the largest 
and most reliable sewing 
machine manufacturers in 
the world; you get the best 
machine that money can buy—a 
machine that will outlast a lifetime. Best 
of all, you know that for the future you 
have the invaluable help and benefit of 
the splendid Singer service whenever 
and wherever you require it. 

You can only get Singer and Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machines at Singer 
stores. They are never sold through 
‘«dealers’’ —never sold under any other 
name. 

Although there are five distinct types 
of Singer and Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machines for family use, there is only 
one standard of quality —the best. 

At Singer stores you can at any time 
rent or exchange sewing machines; you 
can also obtain needles and repairs for 
all makes of machines. 
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BY THIS 
SIGN 
YOU MAY 
KNOW 
AND WILL 
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Uncommon Ways of Decorating Graves 


By Edwin Lonsdale 
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An Iron Pipe is Arched Over the 





This Grave is Covered with English Ivy, Save 


Grave and Headstone, and English for the Flat Slab of Marble. Nothing Could be 
Ivy is Trained Over It Prettier Than This Simple Arrangement 





A Wreath of Sago Palm with Royal 








Hydrangeas (Arborescens Alba) are Planted 


Purple Ribbon is on the Grave. White in the Centre of the Grave. White Roses 


Geraniums are Planted on Each Side 














When Pansies are on the Wane Plant Croton 
Rothschild; and Croton Fasciatum Could be Used 
Where the Candytuft Is 
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These Plants Being Quite Hardy (Living Outdoors All 


Winter) May Remain. The Hardy Pink Called White 
Reserve May be Substituted for Alba Fimbriata 
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Boxwood "Ed dging 


In Certain Sections of the Country, Where the 
Climate and Air are Favorable, These Plants Should 
Bloom All Through the Summer 





= What to Plant for Memorial 









are Trained Over a Trellis of Low Arches 
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A Wreath of Ivy with a Red, White 
and Blue Ribbon, and Crossed Flags, 
are Appropriate for a Soldier's Grave 

















Two Arches Crossing from Each Corner 
Make an Effective Frame for Ivy. In 
the Centre is a Socket for a Flag 
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The Lily-of-the-Valley Could Remain, and Where 
the Forget-Me-Not is Now the Beautiful and Bright- 
Colored Geranium Dryden Could be Planted 


The Pink English Daisy Should be Later Replaced 
with the Blue Ageratum Stella Gurney; and the 
Forget-Me-Not with the Red Geranium S. A. Nutt 
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These Plants Could be Replaced with the Blue 
Stokesia, and Also with the White Variety, Which 
Begin to Bloom Toward the End of June 


Day and Later in the Season 
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Watch 


Satisfaction 


The entire satisfaction of the 
millions who are carrying ELGIN 
WATCHES has given the ELGIN 
that proud distinction—“ Standard of 
the World.” It makes no difference 
what grade ELGIN you buy, you 
have a watch that, dollar for dollar 
has no equal. 


The G. M. WHEELER Grade 
ELGIN—a popular priced, seventeen 
jeweled, finely adjusted, accurate 
timekeeper—is ‘‘The Watch That’s 
Made for the Majority,’’ and can be 
had in stylish thin models and sizes 
so suitable for men’s and boys’ use. 

ELGIN WATCHES of equal 
grade, for ladies, at moderate prices. 
Ask your jeweler. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 








ae — Want—— 
Artistic Homes 


HICAGO VARNISH COMPANY offers 
‘*First Aid’? to every puzzled woman 
who desires to finish and decorate her new 
home — or re-decorate her old one, or any 
portion of it. The Stains, Enamels and 
Finishes made by this Company are sur- 
passed by none. They supply effects both 
decorative and durable when used on 
standing woodwork and floors. Margaret 
Greenleaf, their consulting decorator, will 
suggest harmonious decorations of wall 
covering and draperies to use in connecticn 
with these stains and enamels. 

A full color scheme made up with finished 
panels, sample of wall paper, ceiling color and 
drapery material is sent upon request. No 
charge whatever is made for this provided the 
eedect of the Chicago Varnish Company are used. 

rite to the Decorative Department; send 


rough sketch of your floor plan te- day. You 
will receive the help you need. 

Chicago Varnish Company's finishes produce 
rich effects on the most inexpensive woods. 
Send roc to cover postage and you will receive 
“The Home Ideal,”’ a booklet by Margaret 
Greenleaf, fully illustrated, and a wood panel 
showing an exquisite finish for floors or stand- 
ing woodwork, as may be desired. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Established 1865 
29 Dearborn Avenue 19 Vesey Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 

















No Wear-Out to It. 4 "sot. 


rickety fence, 
whether of steel or wood, that has to be repaired and straight- 
ened every few monthsisa —_ investment and 





makes your place look shabby and neglected. A 


HARTMAN fier 


is solid as a rock, cannot be blown down, pulled 
down or burned up. Is proof against cattle, 
horses, chickens and small animals. With its 
steel posts, top rail and gates, its gracefulness 
and beauty are in striking contrast to the 
clumsy wooden fence, and is CHEAP 
AS A WOODEN E. it has no unsightly 
hase-boards to rot, and shade the plants. It is 
poy AA belas todig Ait up, = — ay 
no 0) ° its ead dyin 4 lectly 


All first-class dealers sell the 










If yours does not, send for our nemneted {book 
of facts and figures on fences and prices. 

TREE 10° Property Owners: This 

is the most ornamental, durable 

GUARD and effective tree guard ever 

FREE manufactured. It gives perfect 

protection and does not shade 

the tree from the sun. Every property owner is invited to 


write for full information showing how he can equip his trees 
with these guards free of cost. 


GLEN MFG. CO., 167 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCES 


Iron or Wire, built to order. The finest at lowest prices. 
guaranteed. 
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ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE Co., 





Write our factory 967 8. Senate, Indianapolis, Ind. 











r. Mabie Talks About Life and Art 


OR the vast majority of men and 
F women the questions of life are 
more important than the ques- 
tions of art. The first question which 
must be answered is that of finding 
one’s place on a self-respecting basis 
and putting one’s self in a relation 
of mutual service with one’s fellows. 
This question confronts the artist 
quite as definitely as it does the man 
of affairs, and if he has genuine force 
or real gift he gives it an honest 
answer. Itsometimes happens that, 
by reason of peculiarities of temperament or the tyranny of certain 
qualities which stand in the way of adjustment to his time, an artist 
fails to get working basis and sinks under conditions which he has 
not controlled, perhaps could not control. 





How the Deep Joy of Life Comes to a Man 


| HAS often happened that in order to follow his art a man has been 
compelled to live in the narrowest conditions and to renounce ease 
and leisure. This is not such a hardship as many practical people 
suppose; for the real satisfaction and the deep joy of life never come 
from the things a man gets, but always from the things a man gives or 
does. One would rather take Millet’s poverty with his conscience and 
his capacity for true enjoyment than the splendid slavery in which 
many people are living today. Great wealth and magnificence of 
establishment do not blind the world to the spiritual squalor, intellec- 
tual paupery and moral degradation in which some of those who have 
prospered greatly in purse and board spend their days. But, poor or 
rich, the first duty of every man is to get into self-respecting working 
relations with society. Until that is done he is not free, and until a 
man is free he can do justice neither to himself nor to his work. 

This tremendous question which confronts us at the very start is 
not, as people sometimes imagine, an interference with free develop- 
ment; it is often a determining factor in that development. The 
necessity of facing that issue often makes a man of a dreamer, and an 
artist of an amateur. No poet or philosopher has succeeded in com- 
pletely harmonizing the Real and the Ideal; in so adjusting the two 
sides of life that they fit together in a perfect whole. There have been 
many beautiful and pathetic attempts to present the problem, of which 
the latest and one of the most beautiful is Hauptmann’s poetic play, 
“The Sunken Bell”; but there have been no convincing solutions. 
And for the very good reason that in this fragment of life which we are 
now living there is neither time nor space in which to work out the 
problem. All the factors are not in our hands; the circle of life has 
so vast a circumference that our largest glimpse of it shows no curve 
of the line; that is beyond the horizon of our present knowledge. 


Facts and Forces Which Enter Our Lives 


Bi many things which we do not understand enter into our lives 
in the most practical way and must be reckoned with as facts and 
forces which shape our careers. We do not understand electricity, 
but it is the most wonderful servant that has ever waited on us; it 
lights our houses, sends our messages, carries the sound of our voices, 
draws us along the highways, and is beginning to make music for us. 
We know nothing of its nature, but we use it asif we thoroughly un- 
derstood it. We know nothing completely of what we call the Ideal, nor, 
for that matter, of what we call the Real; we know as much of one as of 
the other, and the knowledge we have of both lies in our ability to rec- 
ognize their existence and to discover and apply their uses. We are 
bound to deal with them, as we deal with electricity, as if we knew all 
about them. Many people attempt to ignore the Ideal and live in the 
Real, and end by living in the mire and dirt of mere material activity and 
success, like the poor Nibelungs in the cave; other people try to ignore 
the Real and, like the man on the road who kept his eyes fixed on the 
stars, fall in the mud. Without the light of the star the road leads 
nowhere and there are many that take it; on the other hand, save by 
the way which the road puts under the feet, there is no path to the 
star. The end and aim of life is always in the Ideal, but its education 
comes through contact with the Real. 


Things to be Fought For 


HERE are many young men and women who rebel against the 

conditions of life in which they find themselves, and delude them- 
selves with dreams of great things if only the practical problem of 
living from day to day were out of the way. Of course, tragedies 
sometimes grow out of adverse circumstances; and genuine gifts, at 
rare intervals possibly even genius, are beaten down by the iron hand 
of weakness, isolation or ignorance; but conditions that cannot be 
overcome are really very unusual, and the men and women of real 
gift are very few who cannot make a path to some kind of educa- 
tion and some opportunity to do the work on which they have set 
their hearts. The great majority who cry out against circumstances 
and count themselves victims of fate are deluding themselves; if they 
had a deep passion for the thing they talk about they would find 
a way to it, and in finding a way they would learn how to do the 
thing they have in mind. ‘The attempt to get the results of schooling 
without going through the drudgery of the school has never succeeded, 
and never will succeed. A stern angel, sword in hand, guards the 
gates of the finer kinds of success and suffers no one to enter who has 
not waited and endured and worked and overcome. There are short 
cuts to fortune but none to art or beauty or character; these are things 
that must be fought for. The great majority of those who want to 
follow the arts, instead of doing equally honorable but more obscure 
work, do not attain because they are not willing to pay the price. 


Paying the Price 


h pw price is not, as those who refuse to pay it often declare, com- 
promise with low standards, acceptance of cheaper aims, doing 
inferior instead of superior work. The clamor of those who fail and 
lay the burden of their failure on the shoulders of their neighbors, the 
age, the low state of public taste, the love of sensation, is always with 
us, and is so insistent that we are sometimes deluded by its volume and 
resonance into believing the burden of its lamentation. There are, in 
every age, a few noble failures; but the plain fact is that those who 
cry out against their limitations, instead of resolutely working through 
them, are not willing to pay the price of patience, self-forgetfulness and 
resolute work which must be paid before we can touch the goals of 
the higher successes. The Real is a barrier set in the way of those 
who think they want the Ideal, to test the sincerity of their devotion, 
the depth of their purpose. 

The higher successes are for the few, and the happiest thing that 
can befall many who think they want to follow the path of art as 
singers, painters or writers is to be so discouraged at the start that 
they give up a vain quest before they waste time and opportunity. 
Those who have the true passion in their hearts will go through storm 
and fire to their appointed end; those who have only a desire will stop 


short and go about their real business. To the many who think they 
were born to be poets, orators, writers, musicians, it cannot be said too 
often that a taste for an art, a love of it, pleasure in it, and a strong 
feeling that one is destined to practice it, do not decide the question; 
the one thing that decides it is the possession of the unappeasable 
passion and the unmistakable gift for it. It is far better to be a com- 
petent artisan than an incompetent artist; to do obscure work 
thoroughly and to earn the pay for it, than to deal feebly with great 
things and revile society for not paying for that which has not been 
done. The Real is not the enemy but the guardian of the Ideal. 


When Literature Becomes Degenerate 


N ANOTHER and more general sense also the question of life is 

more important than the question of art; for art is one of the forms 
of expression which life takes on. At its best it is the most beautiful 
and, in its way, the final form of expression; for it must be remem- 
bered that art is not simply a matter of painting or sculpture or archi- 
tecture or writing; it is also, in its highest development, a matter of 
character. Art does not exist in or of itself, on the one hand; nor, on 
the other, is it the mere servant of the moral opinion of the hour— 
the automatic register of moral narrowness, bigotry and blindness. 
For men are often as arrogant, short-sighted and mistaken in their 
moral ideals as in their social or political ideals; and in such periods 
the great function, as it is almost invariably the passion of the artist, 
must be to claim and use the highest kind of freedom. But art can- 
not be practiced, any more than railroads can be run or business 
conducted, in isolation, with indifference to all other interests. In 
like manner art, by its contents, the spirit in which it is executed, and 
its reflex influence, is indissolubly bound to the life of man and can- 
not be separated from that life, nor develop in detachment from it, 
without devitalizing the soil in which it grows and limiting its freest 
and richest development. Many things are done or attempted 
under the name of art which are in the last degree corrupting 
and destructive; and no talk about art for art’s sake or about the 
narrowness and rigidity of Puritanism ought to blind sane men and 
women to certain fundamental facts of physiology and psychology. 
No beauty of art can rob disease of its communicable quality; nor can 
genius destroy the contagious element in moral corruption. The 
entire body of degenerate literature ought to be excluded from 
children’s libraries in homes and schools because it conveys disease. 
Parents and teachers have just as much right to exclude it as to exclude 
infectious diseases, and librarians have just the same right to limit its 
use as civil authorities have to make quarantine regulations. 


One of the Greatest Services of Literature 


HIS does not mean that the great crimes and sins of humanity are 
not to be touched by literature; it means that they are to be treated 
in a sane way, and with due regard for sound taste and moral health. 
One of the greatest services of literature is its tremendous and con- 
vincing demonstration that what a man sows that shall he also reap. 
Much of its greatest work sets forth the antagonism between good 
and evil; its deepest dramas have their origin in disobedience; the 
tragedies of the Old Testament, of Greek poetry, the medizval legends, 
the greater plays of Shakespeare, many of the masterpieces of fiction, 
deal sympathetically with unrestrained passions, with lawless emo- 
tions, with hate, lust and murder, and deal with these aspects of life 
in the frankest and most direct way. But in all these cases there is a 
sane moral treatment, involving restraint, recognition of the instincts 
of sound men and women and of the reticence of nature. The outcry 
against what are called the restrictions of art invariably come from 
those who are smitten with feebleness of invention or of statement. 
If a man is strong enough and great enough he may deal with im- 
punity with all subjects which belong to humanity at large and not to 
the hospital and the madhouse. The degenerate is not a normal per- 
son; his books belong not in the libraries but in the laboratories. 


The Books We Give Our Young People 


EVERAL correspondents have commented on the frankness of a 
number of recent novels in dealing with illicit relations between 
men and women, or with vividness of detail in the description of temp- 
tations, and have asked whether such books ought to be put into the 
hands of young readers. These letters evidently do not come from 
narrowly-educated, prudish people. They express a feeling which is 
shared by a host of fathers and mothers, and they bring up a very 
serious question in regard to some of the writing of the day. This 
does not touch the question of freedom or art, of a virile literature, of 
the right of the artist to differ in his standards from the Philistine and 
the Puritan, or from that “middle class” so constantly berated by 
many writers and so patiently reading their books and contributing 
generously to their support. ‘“‘ Adam Bede” and “The Scarlet Letter” 
belong in the front rank of stories of original insight and power; but, 
dealing as they do with passion in a very frank and serious way, they 
are books for the reading of mature people, and no one would think 
of making a collection of masterpieces like ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter” and 
“Adam Bede” and placing them in the hands of young readers. It is 
well to know that there is such a vice as gambling, but the way to 
impart that information is not to do as the grandfather of Charles 
James Fox did: put a roll of gold coins into the boy’s hand, lead him 
to a faro-table and teach him how to play. This is precisely the 
effect of the continuous reading of stories of high emotional strain 
dealing with the passional side of life. 


Forcing Unsafe Knowledge upon a Child 


HERE is a steadily increasing recognition of the great part which 
suggestion plays in human life, and it is appalling to think of the 
influence of a great mass of current writing on the sensitive minds of 
boys and girls. If it is right to guard the physical safety of individuals 
and communities by police, is it not also right to guard the safety of 
character and personality by some form of protection against the cor- 
rupting effect of essentially bad books? It is not always easy to draw 
the line, and probably quite impossible to draw it in legal terms or 
enforce it by policemen; but it ought to be drawn by all who are 
responsible for the reading of children. That reading ought to be 
catholic and as free as it can be made with safety. If the food which 
children eat is to be carefully selected with reference to their health 
and physical growth it is manifest that the food which is given to their 
minds ought to be still more carefully selected. The reading of chil- 
dren ought to be supervised at the very beginning by the right selection 
of books in the home; the emphasis of that reading ought to rest on 
objective and not subjective books; as a rule, all morbid and intro- 
spective books ought to be avoided, as well as books in which there is 
the strain of great emotion, or too great emphasis on the passional side 
of life. It is a misfortune to force knowledge upon a child before his 
experience can interpret it. 


Namdlsnr W. Wr a bes. 
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| Style 507,a new model especially designed 
for home use. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Style 507 is essentially a home piano. 
We designed it in size, volume and 
quality of tone and simplicity of case 
design to fit the parlor or music room of 
refined homes. We could not spend a 
dollar more to make this piano better, 
and we could not have saved a dollar 
in making it without having sacrificed 
quality. We are assured from a fifty 
years’ experience in piano-building that 
a finer piano never was made, and that 
no piano that approaches it in quality 
was ever sold at so reasonable a price. 
If you require a piano that combines 
highest artistic tone quality, ease and 
precision of action touch, refinement of 
case design and phenomenal durability, 
you can search the world over without 
finding one that so nearly approaches 
perfection as our new style 507. 


We can without doubt arrange to place it in your 
home for examination even though you live thousands 
of miles from Boston. Our Proposition — !f no dealer 
sells Ivers & Pond Pianos in your locality write for 
our new catalogue, list of lowest prices and infor- 
mation about our plan of supplying our pianos on 
deferred payments. Information of great assistance 
to piano-buyers will be mailed free. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston. 


The Girl Graduate 


Her | 
Own 
Book 


A 


Novelty 
Every 

Girl | 
Wants | 


In which to keep the happy record of her 
last year in school, college or university — 
something she will keep and prize always. 


A DAINTY GIFT VOLUME. 


There is a place for everything dear to 

the girl graduate’s heart and memory — 
class flower, colors, yell, motto, photo- 
raphs, autographs, jokes and _frolics. 
Sisenmenis for social events, teachers, 
invitations, programmes, presents, class 
prophecy and other doings. 














Dainty dlesigns in delicate colorings on pearl 
gray stationery. Cover to match, with trellis 
of roses in tints and decorations in gold 


In attractive gray box, . . Price $1.50 
Edition de luxe, full leather, Price $2.50 


For Sale by Dealers, Everywhere 
or sent prepaid on receipt of price by 


THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Publishers 88 Adams Street Chicago 























Buy Easy to 
of >) — order 
| the », from our 
| Makers 3 Catalog 


E HAVE everything from the simple folding 
Go-cart at $2.00 up —also the new leather 
collapsible Street-car and traveling Go-carts, 
English Baby Carriages and Hood-top Go-carts. 
All designs entirely new and represent the 
highest quality of children’s vehicles at prices 
much below the store price. You may select 
from a large variety, at economical prices — (not 
at dealers). Special freight allowance. Write 

for free Catalog. 
MARQUA CARRIAGE & TOY COMPANY 

Dept. A, Cincinnati, O. 



































A Kentucky Mountain Cabin for $1500 


By Attilla Norman 




















“It is a Real Cabin, Not a Fancy One” 


HIS cabin was built in 1903 in the foothills of the Cumberland of the wood, and this with the white of the plaster daubing and the 
| Mountains. The figures given are based upon actual experience rich tones of the big chimneys makes a pleasing effect. The logs aver- 

and may be fairly duplicated by an interested builder under like age a foot in width and are placed from two to three inches apart. The 
conditions. It must be taken into consideration, however, that no fee spaces are chinked with small blocks of wood and daubed with mortar 
was paid to an architect and none to a foreman or contractor. The made of lime, sand and cement. 
owner was his own architect and builder, having only two or three men The outside woodwork for the upper story is of rough poplar, un- 
at work and giving careful instructions to them once or twice a day. painted, and is taking a fine silver-gray weather stain which harmon- 
The logs and stone came from a near-by hill belonging to the owner. izes with the weather stain of the oak clapboards. The pine ceiling 
Had they been bought it would, in this locality, have increased the of the upstairs rooms is neither varnished nor waxed, and the shades 
cost of building only about eighty dollars. The excavation, even for of the natural yellow pine are very soft and pretty and the beauty of 
the cellar, cost little, as the house was built upon the crest of a hill, the grain is an unfailing delight to the owners. 
the kitchen, under which is the cellar, being upon the slope of the The cabin was built not for a summer home, but for the permanent 
hill. The stone-work was done by contract at one dollar a foot of home of the owner, who has lived in it at all seasons, finding it warm 
height for chimneys, with ten dollars extra for mantels; and for in winter, cool in summer, and most satisfactory the year round. 
foundation and cellar at three dollars a yard. The carpenters’ work The plan of this home, as will be seen, is a simple evolution from 
was done by rough carpenters at from a dollar and a half to two the “double log-cabin” of the pioneer. The log walls, daubed and 
dollars a day. chinked, the batten doors and clapboard roof, the stone chimneys and 

Hemlock was used for framing. Double floors were laid in each the ‘‘dog-trot” are all here. ‘The pioneer built his house in this way for 

room—oak, dressed but not tongued and grooved, over hemlock. For good reasons, and these reasons have not ceased to exist. 
the porches oak alone was used. The walls of the upstairs rooms were The builder of this cabin has somewhat amplified the pioneer’s 
double-ceiled with yellow pine over hemlock. Clapboards at five plan. He has raised the pitch of the roof, and instead of a “loft 
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Plans of Both First and Second Floors of This Cabin 
dollars a thousand were used for all roofing. These clapboards are room” he has three upstairs rooms, large and light, and he has, 
put on shingle fashion, which requires a greater number than the old- besides, a bathroom. Instead of a “shed room,” or “lean-to,” he 
fashioned way, but makes a much better and more lasting roof, for has a roomy kitchen separated from the dining-room by a passage- 
as only eight inches of the clapboard is exposed they are less liable to way. In addition to the “dog-trot” he has porches the length of the 
Warp. house. But it-is a real cabin, not a fancy one; a development, not 
A cistern was dug at the side of the kitchen, only a few feet from an imitation; not a “bungalow,” but a home. 
the door. A force-pump in the kitchen supplies a tank under the : ; ee 
roof of the house with water for the bathroom. ‘The cistern is twelve The Cost of the Cabin 
feet deep and twelve in diameter. It is brick-lined and cemented, Foundation and cellar... 1... er . $178 
and is drawn in at the top like a jug. Wooden gutters on both sides Cutting, hewing and hauling logs : > 70 
of the house, but not including the kitchen, furnish the cistern water. Chimneys . . . + ee oe a ae 62 
The bathroom supplies were purchased at wholesale prices, and the og oe a . & 44 “Tt Sea Yer 35 
plumbing was done by an interested owner and a somewhat incom- oe eer ie «3» oe ae 
etent assistant ? Dressed lumber. ce. % cor 6 age ee so 
pefent assistant. ‘ - ; : Dressing lumber . . . ie a oe, a Oar S 16 
The stone used for foundation and chimneys is sandstone, having Windows and frames .. iis Say a ee ae 58 
a trace of iron ore, which gives the stone a very warm and beautiful Doors and frames .. : a ee ae? ae 12 
color effect, the shades running from pink and pale green to brown. Carpenters’ work. . 5 i 489 
rhe fireplaces are very wide and deep and the mantels downstairs are Bat room supplies. ; a 7 ae a 125 
nine feet in length. Plumbers work . ; . , ; 25 
it ¢ : H . “4 ° ° ‘ ° 100 
lhe logs are of black and yellow pine, rough-hewed. On the inside, Cistern 
however, they are planed smooth, which brings out the grain and shading Total 7 bisa Jn "Se ce a 
































The Fireplaces are Wide and Deep, and the Mantels Nine Feet Long This Bedroom, with its “ Four-Poster,” is Always Light and Cheerful 
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Heating that Aids 
Rent or Sale 











The statement: “This 
building heated by 
Steam” or “by Water” 
is now generally under- 
stood to mean that cot- 
tages, mansions, stores 
or offices thus outfitted 
are made so comforta- 
ble with so low a fuel 
cost and little care as 
to insure quicker sale 
or higher rental (usual- 
ly 10% to 15% more). 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


will prove a permanent, divi- 
dend-paying investment in build- 
ings — OLD or new, FARM or 
city. Outfit soon pays for itself 
in fuel savings, in absence of 
repairs; while ashes and coal 
gases are not puffed into living 
rooms to destroy furniture, car- 
pets, draperies, etc. ‘Tenants or 
purchasers expect to pay more 
— owners thus get higher rent- 
als or better sale price. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators are made on the unit or sec- 
tional plan and may therefore at any 
time be easily and quickly changed in 
size should rooms or building be 
altered (65% of all buildings are re- 
modeled), Unlike stoves or hot air 
furnaces, IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators will outwear the build- 
ing —can always be made larger or 
smaller for any changed heating needs. 


ADVANTAGE 4: All fire surfaces 
of IDEAL Boilers are at such pitch or 
angle that they are practically self- 
cleaning. Further, these heating sur- 
faces are so arranged or inclined that 
the heat rays are brought directly 
against every inch of their area. Hence 
the high value of these heating sur- 
faces, all of which are backed by water. 
Note that a deposit of 4 inch of soot, 
which is a non-conductor of heat, re- 
quires 50% more fuel than when the 
heating surfaces are clean. 





Cross-section of fire-pot of IDEAL Boiler, 
showing self-cleaning surfaces 


Write to-day for valuable catalogue 
(free) setting forth all ADVANTAGES. 
Sales Branches and Warehouses 
throughout America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Dept. 25. CHICAGO 
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The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Why “Baby Brother” Did Not Gain in Weisht. 


steadily nor so much as usual for two weeks past, 

and as the mother was not quite sure why this 
should be she asked her doctor if he could explain it. 

A The baby seemed well, but fretted more than usual. The 
doctor told her to weigh the little fellow just before and again just after 
nursing in order to see how much milk he was getting at a meal. He 
also took a sample of her breast milk to examine. The breast milk 
tested well, being of the proper strength for a baby of five months, but 
they found, on weighing the child, that he only gained three ounces at 
the end of a meal, showing he drew only this amount from the breast. 
A baby five months old should draw at least five ounces, so that this 
poor baby was not getting enough milk to provide for his needs, and 
was consequently hungry and gained little in weight. 

To increase her supply of milk the doctor advised the mother to 
drink a large bowlful of thin cornmeal gruel, well salted, every night 
before she went to bed, and to take oatmeal gruel every morning. 
He also said it would be best to give the baby two bottle meals a day 
now; not only was he old enough to have these two meals from the 
bottle, but, moreover, by substituting two bottle feedings for two 
from the breast, the latter would have more time to fill and the child 
would, consequently, get more at the next nursing. 


B= BROTHER had not gained in weight so 





O PREPARE these two bottle meals the mother dipped sixteen 

ounces of milk from the top of a quart bottle; of this she took four 
ounces and a half, added to it five ounces and a half of boiled water, a 
scant half-teaspoonful of sugar, and a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. 
This made ten ounces in all, or five for each meal. She nursed the baby 
at seven in the morning, as she always had more milk after the night’s 
rest, gave him a bottle at ten, nursed him at one, gave 
him a bottle at four, and nursed him again at seven and 
ten at night. No meal was given after ten, for at the age 
of five months a baby should sleep without an extra night 
feeding, six meals in twenty-four hours being enough 
at this age. After a week of this treatment the baby 
again began to gain from six to eight ounces a week, the mother’s 
milk supply was much more plentiful, Baby always drew five ounces 
from the breast, and sometimes even more. He stopped fretting and 
seemed perfectly satisfied. This extra bottle meal gave the mother a 
little more liberty also; when it was necessary she could be away the 
entire afternoon, leaving the baby with the maid and Big Sister. 

She did not do this very often, but at times she had necessary shop- 
ping to do in the adjacent city; with a family of five children there 
was always considerable to be bought in the way of summer clothing. 
This mother made all that she could, but many little undergarments, 
“rompers,” etc., she found she could buy ready made about as cheaply 
as she could make them, and, while they were not quite so well made, 
they saved a great deal of her time and strength and did very well for 
the older children, who wore out their clothing so quickly. 





™“ 


B* THE latter part of May all the children were ready for the warm 
weather, the little boys had colored shirtwaists for morning wear 
and a few white ones for special occasions and Sundays. Little Brother 
wore small overalls a great deal when at play, as these saved much 
washing. Little Sister was kept in “rompers” much of the time, but 
had a few gingham dresses and several white ones. All of these were 
made very simply, being free from the heavy embroidery and many 
ruffles which would consume a lot of time in laundering and be out of 
place for a little four-year-old girl. The dresses also had long sleeves 
and high necks, although they were of very thin material. 
Children suffer more from sunburnt neck and arms 
than they do from the warmth of the little extra cover- 
ing that will prevent this annoying trouble. Big Sister 
had gingham dresses for every-day wear and two or three 
white dresses for special occasions. With the exception of 
Big Brother all the children had wide-brimmed light straw hats which 
would protect them somewhat from the hot sun. Big Brother wore 
the usual boy’s straw hat. There was not very much to be bought for 
Baby Brother, as his dresses would answer for summer as well as for 
the other months of the year. Two simple white piqué coats were 
purchased for him, however, and a white piqué hat and a Swiss cap. 

All the children wore, in summer, the lightest-weight shirts that 
could be found, which, however, contained just a little wool; this 
small amount of wool helps to absorb the perspiration and prevents a 
sudden chilling of the body, especially of the chest and abdomen, 
where lie the vital organs. The older children’s shirts had short 
sleeves, but Baby Brother’s had long ones for this, his first summer. 
The children’s underdrawers were cotton. Until this year Little 
Sister had always worn a ribbed knit band of very light-weight wool, 
in summer as well as in winter, but when a child reached four years 
the mother usually left off this band, depending on the shirt to supply 
enough warmth over the abdomen. Baby Brother, of course, retained 
his band, but it was thinner than that worn during the cold months. 
All the children wore cotton stockings in summer, but never short 
socks. The little boys and Little Sister wore only cotton pajamas at 
night, while Big Sister and Baby Brother had thin cotton night- 
dresses. The latter wore his shirt, band and diaper at night, and if the 
night was unusually warm he left off his shirt, wearing the band, diaper 
and nightdress only. On extra hot days the shirt was 
also omitted, as the band protected his chest and 
abdomen to some extent. With only a very few excep- 
tions when the day was excessively warm the little girls 
and Baby Brother wore light-weight flannel skirts. 








HE winter clothing was all carefully looked over, put in order, 

washed wherever possible and packed away in camphor and cedar 
for use next autumn and winter. The mother always found it a great 
comfort to have a few things in perfect order and all ready to begin on. 
The older children had begun to study botany at school, and, as the 
spring was quite a warm one, the woods and fields abounded in lovely 
early flowers; they went on several expeditions to gather wild flowers 
for use at school, and found so many that it occurred to the mother that 
the children might enjoy making May baskets, as she had done when a 
little girl. The children hailed this plan with delight, so a few days 
before the first of May they bought some pretty paper of bright colors 
and, with the mother’s aid, fashioned a number of little May baskets. 
The last day of April the children gathered early violets, spring 
beauties, hepaticas, bluets and a few anemones, placing these carefully 
in water over night. They were up unusually early on May Day 
morning, and quickly filled their pretty paper baskets with the dainty 
wild flowers. Then they ran to the houses of several of their little 
friends who lived nearest to them, and, hanging the little baskets on 
the door-knobs, rang the bells and hid until they saw the maids open the 
doors and take in the little baskets of flowers. The children who re- 
ceived the May baskets were much delighted and surprised, as this had 
never before been done in the neighborhood. Altogether, the children 





“Bis Brother” Has a Ringworm 


had a great deal of fun out of it with very little cost, and determined to 
make May baskets every year. The parents of this little family, 
although very busy people, always tried to do all they could to make 
the children have good times in their own home; all holidays and anni- 
versaries were celebrated, so that, as the children grew older, they 
might have many pleasant memories of their early home-life. 


NE morning while washing out Baby Brother’s mouth the mother 

found two little patches that appeared to be ulcers. One of these 
was on his tongue and the other on the inside of his cheek. They seemed 
to be quite sore, as poor Baby cried hard when they were touched even 
gently, and one bled slightly. The mother had never seen anything 
just like this before, so asked her doctor to come and examine the child’s 
mouth. ‘The doctor said that some one must have given 
the baby a bottle of food that was too hot, and so burned 
the lining membrane of his mouth and also his tongue. 
On thinking it over the mother remembered having been 
called away, the afternoon before, just as she had begun to 
warm Baby’s food and asking one of the children to give 
Baby his bottle when it was ready. The child had evidently not tested 
the temperature of the milk before giving it to Baby, and thus the acci- 
dent had occurred. The mother also now remembered that Baby 
had not taken his last evening meals so well as usual, and the fact that 
his mouth was sore accounted for this. 

The doctor told the mother to twist a piece of absorbent cotton on 
her little finger, dip it in a mildly antiseptic mouth-wash which she 
always kept in the house, and very gently touch the sore spots in 
the little mouth with this three times a day. He also gave her a pre- 
scription for a powder composed of equal parts of burnt alum and 
bismuth sub-nitrate, very thoroughly mixed together; this she was to 
use night and morning, twisting a small bit of absorbent cotton on the 
end of a wooden toothpick, dipping this in the powder, and then gently 
touching the spots with it so that some of the powder was left on the 
sore spots. He assured the mother it would do no harm if the little 
boy should swallow some of this powder. While the mouth was so 
sore he advised her to give the baby his two meals of modified milk by 
means of a spoon or a medicine-dropper, as the rubber nipple might 
irritate the mouth and keep it sore longer. After two days of this treat- 
ment the mouth was healed enough to resume the rubber nipple, and 
a few days more saw the baby in perfect condition once more. 

Accidents similar to the above very frequently happen, causing 
babies a great deal of unnecessary suffering. Any one who gives a 
baby a bottle should first test the temperature of the 
milk in it by dropping a little on her own wrist just over 
the pulse; if it feels just lukewarm here it is the correct 
temperature for the baby’s mouth and will not burn 
him Some mothers and ignorant nurserymaids test the 
milk by putting the nipple first in their own mouths, 
then giving this same nipple to poor baby without washing it. This 
is not only a very dirty thing to do, but may be a very dangerous 
thing also; many diseases are given to babies in this way. 








IG BROTHER hada red spot on one of his hands which kept grow- 

ing larger, and so worried his mother that she took the child to the 
doctor’s office in order to learn the nature of the trouble. He at once 
said that the child had a ringworm, as the spot was slightly raised, red 
and almost perfectly round, having a well-defined border; it had grown 
to be nearly as large as a silver quarter of a dollar and itched some, but 
not intensely. The doctor asked the boy if he could remember han- 
dling any stray cats or dogs, as ringworm was often contracted from 
domestic animals. It is caused by a little parasite, and is quite conta- 
gious. Children at school who borrow each other’s caps often contract 
it by this means, for a very common seat of ringworm is the scalp. 
This little boy was fond of animals of all kinds, and often played with 
stray dogs and cats, so there was little doubt as to how he had become 
infected. 

The doctor told the mother to paint the spot with equal parts of 
tincture of iodine and olive-oil, doing this night and morning and being 
careful to cover the outer edges of the ring, as this would prevent its 
spreading. He also said the child must not touch his brothers and 
sisters with the infected hand and must be very careful to keep his 
towel separate. In two or three days after the treatment 
had been commenced the spot was much better, and at 
the end of ten days only a little roughness of the skin could 
be seen. No new spots developed, and the child was 
thenceforth more careful about handling stray animals. 
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ITTLE BROTHER’S teeth had begun to fall out, and he cut the first 
ones of his second set at this time. These are called the “six- 
year-old molars,” because they usually appear in the sixth year. The 
first tooth to fall out was one of the upper incisors. It was not removed 
from the jaw until it was so loose that the mother feared the child might 
swallow it in his sleep; then with one quick jerk the father took it out. 
A very short time after this the little new tooth pushed its way into the 
place which had been occupied by the other tooth, so the jaw did not 
have time to shrink nor did the teeth come in crooked, as might have 
happened if the first tooth had been removed too early. 

Baby Brother also cut his first tooth about this time. His gums had 
been a little swollen for some time, but the baby had not seemed un- 
comfortable. His mother discovered the sharp point of the tooth when 
she was washing his mouth one morning; this tooth was one of the 
lower central incisors, generally the first tooth to be cut. 


HE yard behind the house was quite a large one and had a fine old 
tree whose long branches gave considerable shade. The father 
had built a sand-bin under this tree when the older children were small, 
and each year a load of fresh, white sand was dumped into it. The bin 
resembled an ordinary coal-bin, the sides being high enough to prevent 
the sand from being scattered all over the yard when the children were 
at play. The two older children had rather outgrown playing in the 
sand, but Little Brother and Sister passed a great many happy hours 
here. They had a set of small sand-moulds and cooked 
a great many appetizing meals for the doll family. They 
played store, selling the articles they made from the sand, 
and they often built pretty villages; these were made very 
realistic by using little pebbles to make pathways, tiny 
branches of leaves to serve as trees, and a little round 
mirror for a pond. On warm days the children were allowed to have 
a bucket of water with which to mould the sand. All this took the 
place of the old-fashioned “mud pies” in which children of long ago 
took such delight, but this was much cleaner play. Baby Brother 
greatly enjoyed watching the children play, sitting in his carriage for 
a long time perfectly contented. 
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NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers 
about their children. When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. This month her answers will be found on page 62. 








This little girl has always been strong and 
well, and free from the illnesses of childhood, 
because she was always well nourished. 
She is the daughter of a well known business 
man of Brooklyn, New York, who says: 
“NESTLE’S FOOD has made her the 
vigorous, healthy child she is.” 


There is nothing unusual in her story — it 
is like thousands of others who have been 


brought up on NESTLE’S FOOD. 


The Reasons Why 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


is a perfect milk food: It contains every ele- 
ment of perfect nutrition — is instantly prepar: J 
—easily retained and digested—it makes 
bone and muscle. It makes and keeps the baby 
welll NESTLE’S FOOD has brought 
hundreds of thousands of babies to healthy 
childhood in the last 35 years. 


NESTLE’S FOOD will help 
your baby, too 


Every Mother is glad to know what 
NESTLE’S FOOD has done for other babies. 
Every mother should have a copy of our 
“*Mother’s Book’”’— which will tell her why 
NESTLE’S FOOD nourishes and brings good 
health when every other food fails. Every 
mother for her baby’s sake should have this 
book and our Free Package of NESTLE’S 
FOOD (25 cent size — enough for 12 feedings) 
for immediate use when necessary. Both are 
sent Free. 


May we send them to you at once? 


HENRI NESTLE, 77 Warren Street, New York 











Bloch Go-Carts 


AND BABY-CARRIAGES 


The young mother should have a care 
what Go-Cart or Baby Carriage she buys. 
Little bones are unformed, little spines are 
tender. Most Go-Carts are badly con- 
structed, unscientific, do not conform tothe 
body of the child. Baby twists about and 
is restless —the poor little thing is trying 
for a comfortable position. Just imagine 
what it means to slip and slide and always 
be at the wrong angle. 

The safe way is to insist upon a BLOCH 
vehicle. Physicians endorse the BLOCH, 
trained nurses recommend it, writers and 
lecturers on the care of the infant advocate 
it. Ithas the spine-protecting, safety-strap, 
and many other features. 

The BLOCII comes in dozens of styles. It's the best 

Go-Cart or Baby Carriage made. Your dealer should have 


it. Write us today for an illustrated cataleyue. You 
shouldn't think of buying until you have seen it. 


Philadelphia Baby Carriage Factory 
1139 American Street, North Philadelphia 


If you area China P ainter 


you should have a copy of our catalogue, which we will send 
on receipt of a postal card mentioning THE LADIES HOME 
JOURNAL. We can supply you with all materials use ; is 
the Art. The catalogue contains many valuable hints 


11 East 22d St. THE FRY ART CO., New York | 


To TRAIN for NURSES 


WANTED: Educated women, from 22 to 32, to — 
training-school for nurses. 3 months pri bation: 2 yereal 
course. For particulars write Orthopaedic ee. 
and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases, Philade!p 



































Good laste and Bad Taste in Sideboards 
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T IS a good thing when one can buy a well- 
designed piece of furniture for a moderate 
price, such as the sideboard shown on the left. 
Its straight lines will contrast admirably with the 
curved surfaces of china and silver placed upon 
it. In contrast the flamboyant ornament on its 
opposite neighbor is vulgar and offensive. This 
excess of ornament is meaningless and will hold 
quantities of dust. 




















HE oak dresser shown on the left is of 

English design. The hinges are of 
bright iron. The effect is strong and 
honest. The unfortunate affair opposite 
stands in an American home. It is so top- 
heavy in design that it produces at once an 
effect of instability. The low glass door 
with convex surface is liable to be broken. 
Then, too, the sideboard is so shallow from 
front to back as to render its compartments 
of little practical value. It is safe to 


an 
No Home Need 
Be “*Homely”’ 


In the best regulated 
Household there are 
many things, big and 
little, that need “doing 
over’ once in a while. 


Our “Special Goods 
for Special Purposes” 
make brightening them 
a genuine pleasure. 


RAMES, Chande- 

liers, Parlor Furni- 
ture, Bric-a- Brac, etc., 
show marks of time if 
neglected. 


“Our Favorite” Gold 
‘ Enamel looks like real gold 


yj and keeps its rich color. 
Can be handled without 
rubbing off and is wash- 
able, 

A 25$c or 50c box in the house will 
work wonders. 











assume that the ornament, which covers 
almost the entire surface of this piece, 
conceals poor stock and bad workmanship. 


fp Sormaiee or Dingy Bed- 

stead makes an unsightly 
bedroom. —Chairs get marred, 
Dressers wear 
dismal looking. 
With just one coat 
of “Star” Enamel 
a result to surprise 
you will be obtained. 

In white and colors. Its hard, glass- 
: like surface is washable as china. Made 
lee om for service and sightliness. 

i A 20-cent can handy will save you 
— many big round dollars. 

“Star” Bathtub Enamel wil! make that 
old rusty tin affair look like one of those 
|| modern Sanitary Bathtubs, 

A Good Enamel that ‘‘makes good,”’ 
Also for Babies’ baths, Flower Pots, etc. 


ORN, Un- 
| sightly Stairs, 
N Floors, Borders, 

DS. Wainscots, etc., will 
NY ( happen always—must. 

ull But what’s the 
—=\t odds when making 
them good as new is only pastime, and 
“Sapolin” Floor Stain is just the thing. 
Made ready to put on—and to wear. 
In all the rich Hardwood colors —bright 
and glossy. 

In 25c, 40c cans and larger sizes. 





















HE sideboard shown on 

the left dates back a 
hundred years. It is of 
polished mahogany, with = 
brass trimmings. Such \h; ke. 


patterns are happily being 
reproduced nowadays. 
Good proportion prevails 
here, and there is just the 
right amount of ornament 
to balance the plain sur- 
faces. This sideboard is 
substantial, but not heavy, 
while the one on the right 
is ponderous, yet weak. 
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HIS German design is a good example 

of modern work. Itisextremelysimple, 
yet has a great deal of character, a combina- 
tion not easily attained. In contrast, on 
the right, we feel a tremendous straining 
for originality, with a result little short of 
the grotesque. The wood has been tor- 
tured into forms which are out of harmony 
withits nature. The ornaments will easily 
break or fall from the surfaces on which 
they are glued. 


OR Furniture 
“Sapolin” Varnish 
|| Stain, like everything else 
| we make, is specially 
| 
| 








suited for the purpose. 
In 20c, 35¢ cans and 
larger sizes. 

Have Boilers, Plumb- 
|| ing Pipes, etc., bright and clean by 
using “Sapolin” Aluminum Enamel. 
|| A brilliant, durable Silver Finish. In 
z0c, 35c cans and larger sizes. 

















We make various kinds, each one being 
best suited for various uses in the Home. 





We've been making them for 2§ years and 
N THE left is shown a beau- knew shay am tiga. 
tiful example of the type of 
design made famous by Sheraton. 
It is of mahogany, inlaid with lines 
of holly-wood. The lasting beauty 
of such a sideboard proves that 
masterpieces may be produced in 
furniture as well as in any other 
kind of original work. Itis need- 
less to point to the glaring ugliness 
of theexampleontheright. Such 
machine-made wares will soon be- 
come rare if once a little thought 
is expended in making selection. 


They save time, trouble and expense to the 
housewife 

** Special Goods for Special Purposes’’ are put 
up in cans ready to use and in convenient sizes — 
to meet the requirements of your job, big or little. 

Sold by the Best paint dealers everywhere. 

We want every woman with pride in the 
appearance of her home to write for the [lus- 
trated Booklet and Sample Colors called 
“Sapolin Decorations.” 

Write for it NOW and please give name of 
your paint dealer. 


Mailed FREE Postpaid. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 


Dept. J, 231 to 235 East 42nd St., New York 
Largest Makers of Decorative Specialties in the World 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 


Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


The Cat and the Turtle 


NCE upon a time a cat was 
walking across a bridge, and 
looking down in the water she 

saw a turtle. The cat went down to 
the edge of the water and asked: “Old 
Mossback, old Shellback, what are 
you doing down there in the water?” 

The turtle said nothing. The cat 
asked him again: ‘‘Old Mossback, 
old Shellback, what are you doing 
down there in the water?” 

Again the turtle said nothing. At 
this the cat got very angry, and 
screamed out: ‘‘Old Mossback, old 
Shellback, what are you doing down there in the water ?”’ 

As she said this she struck at the turtle with her paw. The turtle 
gave her no answer, but quickly caught her paw in his mouth and 
held it tight. 

Then the cat began to beg: “Please, Mr. Turtle, let go my paw!” 

But the turtle shook his head. Dinner-time came, and the cat begged: 
“Please, Mr. Turtle, let me go home and get my dinner!” 

But the turtle shook his head. Supper-time came, and still Mr. 
Turtle would not let poor kitty go home. It began to get dark, and she 
was afraid out there by the water. She thought of her nice, warm bed, 
which Little Girl had made for her in a box on the back porch. 

She thought of the nice plate of scraps from the supper-table which 
was waiting for her, and she could almost hear Little Girl’s voice call- 
ing everywhere: “Spry-button, Spry-button, come and get your 
supper!” 

Poor kitty began to cry pitifully and plead: “ Please, Mr. Turtle, let 
me go home to my supper and my nice bed, and to see Little Girl. 
I’m so hungry and sleepy!” 

The turtle only shook his head and held on all the tighter. All night 
long the little cat cried and lapped water with her tongue. When 
morning came Mr. Turtle decided that she had been punished enough, 
and let go her paw. 

How glad kitty was to be free again, and she ran quickly up the bank 
of the stream. But Mr. Turtle called her back, and said: 

‘“*Just let me whisper one word in your ear, 
Tis best to mind your own business, my dear.” 
—Mir1TieE May ELLs. 


The King of the Swans 


HERE was once a little girl who was named Delphine, so good and 
cheerful that she was a favorite with everybody. This girl had a 
friend called Hilda, who was likewise a very good child, and they 
loved each other dearly. In winter, when the snow was lying deep 
upon hill and field, Hilda fell sick, and her parents were in great 
anxiety on her account. She was quite unable to eat, was burning 
with fever heat and shivering with cold by turns, and became no better, 
though she was tenderly nursed, had several doctors and much 
medicine. 

If any of her young friends visited her she would often say: “Give 
me strawberries! Which of you will go and find me some strawberries, 
that I may get well again?” 

If her father and mother said, ‘‘ Dear Hilda, it is winter, and there 
are no strawberries to be found at this season,’’ Hilda would raise 
herself up in bed, and say: “Far away over the high hill there is a 

een slope; there I can see plenty of strawberries. Who will go and 
etch them for me?—only one of the nice red berries—only one!” 
The children left the room, saying to each other: ‘‘What nonsense 
poor Hilda talked about strawberries! She must be dreaming!” 

But Delphine was much troubled that she could not help her dear 
friend. All at once she said: ‘‘Who will go with me over the moun- 
tains to seek for strawberries? It will be some little comfort to poor 
Hilda if she sees us going over the hill and seeking for them.’”’ No 
one would agree to go, but they all went straight home. 

Delphine set out alone upon her way and went through a forest. A 
small, trodden footpath led up the hill, and down again on the other 
side, through another wood of tall oaks and beeches. She came to a 
place where three paths met; she stood still a moment, not knowing 
which to take, when, quite unexpectedly, she saw a little man 
approaching through the trees. He had a green hat upon his head, with 
a feather as white as snow. His dress was made of the softest swan’s- 
down; he carried an ivory bow at his shoulder, and a small silver 
hunting-horn hung at his side. “What do you want here, my little 
damsel?” he said with a friendly voice. 

“Ah!” said Delphine, “I have a sick friend who longs for straw- 
berries and says they will make her well again. I know very well it 
is winter; but I think I shall be able to find something here that she 
will like, and I hope I shall not return empty-handed.” 

“Come with me,” said the little hunter; ‘I will show you a place 
where you will find what you are come in search of.” 


or 


He went on before, leading her through many winding paths, until 
the forest appeared lighter, the air became warmer and more spring- 
like, and at last they came to a grated iron door. The little man 
unlocked it, saying: “Now, if you go straight forward you will find 
what you seek.” 

Delphine would have thanked the good-natured little man, but he 
had vanished instantly. She went on a few steps farther and came to 
a green slope. Here winter had disappeared. The sun shone warm 
in the cloudless blue heavens; the birds sang merrily, and a few steps 
farther she beheld the ground covered with the finest strawberries. 
How the good little maiden rejoiced! She quickly filled the little 
basket she had brought with her, and hastened back to her dear sick 
friend. 

But somehow it happened that in her haste she could not find her 
way back. She came to the iron palisades that surrounded the wood, 
but all her attempts to find the gate were fruitless. In great anxiety, 
she ran this way and that: still no gate was to be seen. Then she 
heard the sound of a whistle at a distance, and exclaimed in joy: “I 
hear a living sound. Some one, surely, is in this wood who will show 
me the way.” She hastily traversed the thicket in another direction, 
and suddenly beheld a scene which caused her great surprise. Before 
her lay a large green meadow, and beyond this a clear lake, on which 
a number of stately, beautiful swans were swimming gracefully. In 
the middle of the lake was a small island, and upon it a grand palace, 
surrounded by flower-gardens and orange-groves. As she approached 
the shore of the lake she perceived a little man sitting there, who had 
a less friendly and agreeable aspect than the little hunter in the forest. 
He had a large head, with rough hair, and a gray beard so long that 
it reached his knees. He had a whistle and a switch. 





Delphine felt rather afraid to speak to him, and stood still at a little 
distance. She soon observed that his office was to take care of the 
swans and prevent them from going out of the water. When any did 
so he whistled to them, and, if they did not obey him, then he em- 
ployed his long switch, which had the property of stretching out or 
becoming shorter, just as he pieased. 

Delphine could see no one but this little old man, nor any mode of 
reaching the palace; therefore she gained courage to say: ‘Good 
friend, can you show me how to get out of the forest on my way home ?” 

The graybeard looked at her in surprise, but did not speak; he 
merely made her understand by signs that she should sit down— which 
she did. Then he whistled, and presently came a large swan from the 
lake, which laid itself down before him, The little old man seated 
himself on the swan’s back, throwing one of his arms around its neck, 
and away the trusty bird swam with him across the lake. There he 
alighted and went into the palace. 
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Delphine waited some time, curious to see what would happen, but 
she did not feel afraid. At length she saw four black swans swim 
from a creek of the lake, harnessed to a beautiful little green boat, 
adorned with silver. The covering of the boat was formed like a pair 
of wings, and shaded two small seats, of which the foremost ended in 
the shape of a long swan’s neck. 

The graybeard sat there, looking much more agreeable than before. 
He gave Delphine a sign to step in; she complied. They then sailed 
gently across the lake, and, as soon as they reached the shore, he 
handed her out of the boat and led her to the palace. 

In a hall lined with pale blue and white marble sat the King of 
the Swans. He wore a robe of purest white silk, bordered with swan’s- 
down, a golden crown upon his head, and was surrounded by numerous 
richly-dressed attendants. 

“What dost thou seek in my kingdom ?” inquired the King. 

“T have found what I sought,” answered Delphine; ‘but I pray 
you to let some one direct me in the way home, for I find that I have 
wandered in the wrong direction.” 

“Very well,” said the King, “‘it shall be done; but it is the custom 
for all who enter this kingdom to give a present to the King of the 
Swans. What hast thou to offer?” 

“Alas!” replied Delphine, “I have nothing at all. If I had known 
I would have brought something with me from home.” 

“Thou hast strawberries,” rejoined the King; ‘‘and I like straw- 
berries above all things. Give me thy strawberries, and then one of 
my servants shall show thee the way home.” 

“Alas! I cannot give you all,” continued Delphine. ‘The straw- 
berries are for my sick friend, who must die if she does not get straw- 
berries. But I will give you some of them.” 

With these words she took several fine strawberries, with stems and 
leaves, and handed them to the King. 

“Thanks, my little daughter,” said the King; ‘“‘now go. This man 
will attend thee, but do exactly what he desires.” 

The old man with the gray beard waited in readiness for her, and 
when Delphine had taken leave of the King he led her into the gar- 
den, tied a fine handkerchief over her eyes, whistled, and at the same 
instant took her by the arm. She heard a rustling of wings, she felt 
the wind blow colder and colder in her face, but was not conscious of 
moving, nor could she see anything. 

At last the sound of wings ceased, and the old man set her down. 

“Now, my child, count twenty; then take off the bandage, but not 
before. Preserve it carefully. It will be required of thee later.’’ 

She counted twenty, and, when she had taken off the bandage, she 
found herself standing on the hill, opposite the house of her friend 
Hilda, with frost and snow all around. She looked up to the sky, and 
there beheld a great bird, and the old man sitting upon it with his arm 
around its neck. Then she hastened to her friend Hilda, who was in 
bed, repeating, ‘‘ Who will bring me strawberries to make me well ?” 

“There they are,” said Delphine, and handed the bunch to Hilda. 
Every one was astonished, and wanted to know whence Delphine had 
brought them. But she had hardly begun to relate her wonderful 
adventure before Hilda had eaten all the strawberries. Then the color 
returned to her face and strength to her limbs, and Hilda said: “Thank 
God, and dear Delphine, now I am quite well!” She rose up, and 
was really quite restored. 

Who can say how the parents thanked and blessed Delphine? She 
was a truly good and brave girl, and, when she grew up, everybody 
desired their children to be like her. 
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One day, as Delphine was walking in the meadows with her mother 
(she was now so tall that those who had seen her only when a child 
could not have known her to be the same), she looked up and saw a 
black speck in the sky, which became larger as it descended, and at 
last she saw it was a prodigious black swan, far larger than our swans, 
and that it was flying down toward her. There was a tent with golden 
gauze curtains upon the swan’s back, and, when the swan had gently 
alighted on the ground, there came out of the tent a little man with 
friendly eyes—it was the King of the Swans. ‘I have heard,’’ said 
he, “that in a short time thou wilt celebrate a joyful festival, and, as 
thou gavest me a present when a child, and hast grown up so good 
and brave and pure a maiden, I will make thee a present in return.” 
Saying these words he put a costly crown upon her head. It was 
formed of gold, wrought in the form of strawberry leaves, and be- 
tween the leaves there sparkled red rubies, diamonds and purple 
amethysts, and the edge was a beautiful golden band. 

Delphine and her mother could hardly thank the King for aston- 
ishment. But he did not give them time. The swan rose majes- 
tically in the air and flew toward his home, and at last disappeared 
as a little spot in the clouds. 

Many boys and girls have gone over the hill since that time to seck 
the land of the swans and to find strawberries in winter, but have not 
found them. Perhaps they were more selfish than Delphine. 


| Heard an Angel 


HEARD an angel singing, 
When the day was springing; 
‘Mercy, pity and peace 
Are the world’s release!” 
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So he sang all day 

Over the new-mown hay, 

Till the sun went down, 

And the haycocks looked brown. 
—WILLIAM BLAKE. 





NOTE —Mrs. Richards will be glad to receive, at all times, any suggestions from 
mothers as to their particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories 
printed on this page meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards in care of The Journal. 


A Big Ironing 


Done in an 


*” Hour 











Without 


Flatirons or Fire 


ND all the pieces as glossy and smooth as though 
A you had worked half a day over them with hot 
irons, until thoroughly tired and worn out. 
Think of it—ironing all the unstarched pieces 
COLD by running them through polished wooden 
- rollers, with no more 





effort than to run_pil- 
low-cases through a 
wringer. Think of it 

ironing four pillow- 
cases, towels or napkins 
at once in less than a 
minute. And a big table- 
cloth or sheet in less than 
two minutes. A ten-year- 
old child or the most 
delicate woman can do that and defter with the 


Domestic Mangle 


IN USE BY EUROPEAN HOUSEWIVES 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


And besides the time and work it saves, think 
of the dollars’ worth of FUEL saved every month. 
Every woman who wishes to preserve her health 
and practice economy in the household should 
try this easier, better, more economical way of 
ironing, It won't cost a penny to make the trial 
right in your own home, for we will send a Domestic 
Mangle to any woman who writes us, on 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


There will be nothing to pay, no promises to 
make, no obligations to assume, until the Domestic 
Mangle has been used for a whole month — and we 
will even pay the freight. If you decide to keep 
the Mangle after the Month’s Test, you can pay on 


Easy Payments if You Wish 


There is no “catch” about this offer —we simply 
know that the Domestic Mangle does all we claim, 
and are willing that you should prove it for yourself 
at our risk before you pay a single penny. 

Our FREE BOOK —“ /roning Without Fire" 
gives all the details and describes our two sizes. 
Write for it today. 


DOMESTIC MFG. CO. 
1227 Eighteenth Street Racine, Wis. 


The hard maple rollers 
of The DOMESTIC 
Mangle are cured bya 
Secret Process. They 
are guaranteed never 
to check or crack. No 
oil, shellac or varnish 
to injure the goods 




















Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


articles are made in so 







many different shapes and 
for so many various uses, 
that duplicates are rare. 
They rank also with Gold 
and Silverware in intrinsic 
value. For presents they are 
peerless. 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


is sold everywhere by 
dealers who are known 
to keep the best goods. 
No piece without 

this trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. 

If your dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut | 


Glass, write us for address of one who does. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y. HAWKES 
lh ttl Bethe i 


35 Years 


of sturdy, honest striving has 
evolved the present day 


Sohmer Piano 


Unsought, unbought praise has been 
ours, and a success that has stimulated 
our purpose to manufacture pianofortes 
of the highest grade only. 


To those who recognize genuine 
merit The Sohmer Piano will ever appeal. 


Beautiful Catalog Free. Write for it today. 


Sohmer & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York 

















WHEEL CHAIRS 


MAKE OVER FO 2S 








Catalog “B” illustrates—describes (free). 
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e Beginning of the World Stories 


As Told for Children by George Hodges, D. D. 





DRAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


IX—The Burning Bush 


ACOB’S twelve sons had many sons and daughters, and they in 
their turn had many sons and daughters, and, even after they 
were grown up, they were called the Children of Israel; for 

Israel, you remember, was Jacob’s other name. 

And years passed, and Pharaoh died and another Pharaoh reigned 
in his stead. And the Egyptians forgot how Joseph had saved their 
fathers in the seven years of famine. And they made the Children of 
Israel their slaves and sent them into their fields to work and set task- 
masters over them with whips. And the new Pharaoh was afraid of 
the Children of Israel. ‘“‘They are more and mightier than we,” he 
said. ‘‘We must keep them from increasing.”” So they made a law 
that all the boy babies of the Children of Israel should be put to death 
as soon as they were born. 

Now, there was a man and his wife who had two children, a girl of 
about ten, named Miriam, and a boy of three, named Aaron. And after 
this law was made there came a little new boy baby. And his mother 
hid him, so that the Egyptians might not take him away and kill him. 
But it is very hard to hide a baby. So, after three months, in order to 
save him, she made a basket of bulrushes and put pitch on the inside 
to keep the water out, and laid the baby in the basket and put the basket 
in the river by the bank. ‘‘Somebody,” she said, ‘will find him and 
take care of him.”’ And she told little Miriam to stay near and see 
what would happen. So Miriam hid herself in the bushes and watched 
and waited, and by-and-by who should come down to the river but 
the Princess herself, the daughter of Pharaoh. And the Princess saw 
the basket and sent her maid to fetch it. And when she opened it there 
was the baby, and the baby began to cry. And the Princess said: 
“This is one of the babies of the Children of Israel,” and she was very 
sorry. Then Miriam came and said: “ Princess, if you want a good 
nurse for the baby I think I can find one.” And the Princess said: 
“Go, and bring her here.” So Miriam went and brought the baby’s 
mother. And the Princess said: ‘‘ Take this child and nurse it for me, 
and I will pay you.”’ So the mother nursed the baby, and when he was 
a big boy she took him to the King’s palace, and there he lived with the 
Princess as if he had been a Prince himself. 

So time went on, and Moses became a man. He lived in the palace 
and was waited on by servants and had everything that his heart could 
wish, but he never forgot that he was one of the Children of Israel. 
They were still slaves, and the taskmasters were beating them with 
whips, and whenever Moses passed by and saw them in the fields and 
heard their cries he was greatly troubled. And one day, when he saw 
an Egyptian beating one of the Children of Isracl almost to death, he 
could not restrain himself; he struck the Egyptian and killed him. 
Then he said to himself: ‘‘Pharaoh will hear of this, and when he 
knows that I am on the side of the slaves he will take away my life.” 
For, in spite of all the laws, the Children of Israel increased and the 
Egyptians were afraid of them. So Moses turned his back on the 
King’s palace and ran away. 

ox 


OW the land which is next to Egypt is called Midian, and thither 
Moses went, and there he found a well, and flocks of sheep were 
feeding by it, some tended by men and some by women. And as Moses 
sat by the well there came seven sisters to draw water for their sheep, 
but the shepherds would not let them come near the well. Then Moses 
stood up and drove away the shepherds and drew water for the seven 
Sisters and watered their sheep himself. So the sisters went home to 
their father, and he said: “ How is it that you are come so soon today ?” 
And they said: “An Egyptian drove away the shepherds and watered 
our sheep.” And their father said: ‘ Where is the man? Why did you 
not bring him home to dinner?” So they found Moses and brought 
him home and asked him to stay with them, and pretty soon he nfarried 
one of the seven sisters. 

But one day, as Moses led his father-in-law’s flock to pasture, he 
came to a mountain, and there he saw a fire. A bush was burning, and 
as he watched it the bush was not burnt, and he said: “I will turn aside 
and see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt.”’ And as he came 
near he heard a voice, and the voice said: ‘‘ Moses! Moses!” And he 
said: ‘Here I am.” And the voice said: “I am the God of your 
fathers. I have seen the sorrows of My pcople, the Children of 
Israel, how the Egyptians make them work and whip them. Come 
now, return to Egypt and tell Pharaoh to let My people go that they 
may meet Me here at this mountain.” But Moses said: ‘“ Pharaoh will 
not hear me.” And God said: “I will make Pharaoh hear you.” 
Then Moses said: “I am no speaker. I am slow of tongue.” And God 
said : “‘ Look —who is that coming?” And Moses looked, and there was 
his brother Aaron. And he ran to meet him and kissed him. And 
God said: ‘‘ Aaron shall go with you and speak for you.” 

So Moses went back to his father-in-law and told him what had 
happened at the burning bush. And the next day Moses and Aaron 
Started for Egypt. There they found the Children of Israel working 
very hard, and the taskmasters beating them with whips to make them 
work harder. And Moses and Aaron said to the people: ‘God spoke 
to us in Arabia and sent us to tell you to meet Him there beside a 
Mountain. He has seen your affliction and has promised to help you.” 
And the people were very glad. 





X—The Ten Plagues 


NE day, as Pharaoh the King was sitting in his palace, in came one 
who said: ‘Two of the Children of Israel are at the door and 
would like to speak with you.’’ And Pharaoh said: ‘“ Let them 

come in.”” And in came Moses and Aaron. ‘ Pharaoh,” they said, “‘ we 
have a message for you from our God. He wishes you to give the 
Children of Israel a holiday that they may go out into the country and 
meet Him at a mountain in Arabia.” Then Pharaoh was very angry. 
““Who is your God,” he said, “that I should obey Him? ‘There is 
work to be done, there are cities to be built; this is our busy season; 
this is no time for a holiday.’”’ And Pharaoh sent away Moses and 
Aaron, and called for the taskmasters who had charge of the Children 
of Israel, and said: “These people have asked for a holiday. They are 
idle and impudent. Give them more work.” 

Now the Children of Israel were making bricks and building the walls 
of houses and towns, and the way to make bricks was to take clay and 
mix it with straw and bake it, and the taskmasters provided the straw. 
But when the taskmasters heard what Pharaoh had commanded they 
called the Children of Israel and said: “ You must get your own straw. 
We will not give you any more. But you must make just as many 
bricks as ever.’”’ And when the Children of Israel could not do it they 
were beaten with whips. So they cried out against Moses, saying: 
“You have done us harm instead of good.” 

Then Moses and Aaron went again to Pharaoh, and Aaron had a 
rod in his hand, and he threw it on the floor at the King’s feet and the 
rod became a serpent. But Egypt was a great place for tricks of magic. 
Pharaoh had magicians at his court who performed before him every 
day. So he called for two of his magicians, and in came Jannes and 
Jambres, each with a rod, and they cast their rods on the floor and in a 
moment there were two more wriggling serpents fighting with Aaron’s 
serpent, and although Aaron’s serpent chased these two and ate them 
up, Pharaoh only laughed and would not let the people go. 


or 


Bo the next morning when the King went down to the river there 
was Moses waiting for him. And Moses said: “‘ Pharaoh, if you 
will not let the people go, God will make this river red like blood so that 
nobody may drink of it.” And so it was. That great river, the Nile, 
which flows through the midst of Egypt, was red like blood for a whole 
week. But when it cleared again Pharaoh said: “TI have seen it like 
that many a time after the spring rains.’”’” And he would not let the 
people go. 

Then Moses called again upon the King and said: “ Pharaoh, if 
you still refuse, God will bring frogs out of the river till they cover all 
the land.” And so it was. The frogs came: first along the bank, 
then across the road so that nobody could pass that way; then in 
crowds and crowds, crawling and hopping and skipping up the 
streets and up the lanes and up the steps of houses. And at night there 
were frogs in the bed, and in the morning, at breakfast, there were 
frogs on the table. And Pharaoh said: ‘This is more than I can bear. 
Take away the frogs and I will do whatever you wish.” But after the 
frogs had gone back into the river, Pharaoh said: ‘‘That was not so 
very bad. Almost every year we have a plague of frogs.” And he 
would not let the people go. 

Then, week after week, all kinds of dreadful things came, one upon 
another. Once there were lice, like the dust of the ground. Then 
there were such swarms of flies that nobody could eat or sleep. After 
that the horses and cattle were all sick. Then people had boils. The 
next thing was a very grievous hail, and thunder and lightning with it, 
so that fire ran along upon the ground. Then the east wind brought 
the locusts, and they ate all the leaves of the trees and all the grass of 
the ground. Then the west wind brought the sand of the desert, and 
for three days it was so dark that people could feel the darkness with 
their hands. And every time when the trouble was worst Pharaoh said 
to Moses: ‘Take it away, and I will let the people go.” But, when 
the plague was over, Pharaoh said: “I don’t believe that God did it. 
It was only the weather or the wind.” And he broke his promise. 

Thus there were nine plagues. Then Moses said to the Children of 
Israel: “The tenth plague is at hand. This very night Pharaoh will 
beg you to go. Get yourselves ready. There is a long journey before 
you. Kill a lamb for supper, and take of the blood and mark your 
houses; strike it on the upper beam and on the side-posts of your doors. 
For tonight there will be a sudden sickness in all Egypt. In every 
house the first-born shall die. But not in your houses. God will see 
the mark and will pass over you.” 

And at midnight so it was. There was a great cry through all the 
land of Egypt. And Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron. “This is 
the end,” he said. ‘Get you gone, you and all your people.” And the 
Egyptians hastened them. “Quick,” they said, “ be gone, before we all 
die.” But the Children of Israel said: ‘Shall we go with empty hands 
after all the work which we have done for you? What will you give 
us?” And the Egyptians gave them jewels of gold and jewels of silver. 
So they departed. ‘There was a full moon that night, and in the light of 
it they made their way out of all the cities where they lived and turned 
their faces to the east. But now they went not on a holiday, and not 
only to meet God at the mountain, but to be a new nation and never 
again to.live as slaves in Egypt. 
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OUR OWN ICE 
CREAM, Sherbet and 
Fruit Ices—so much 
better than anything 
you can buy — made in 
a few minutes before dinner with the 
wonderful new ice cream freezer. 
You have no idea how delightfully 
simple, how sweet and clean a 
freezer can be until you try the 


SnowBall Freezer 


It saves ice and time and work, makes a 
smoother cream or sherbet and insures 
uniform success with your desserts. 

Progressive stores everywhere carry 
the Snow-Ball Freezer, are just putting 
it in stock, or can get it for you. Ask 
yout dealer, but don’t be persuaded to 
uy an old-model freezer just because 
he has it in stock. He can get the 
Snow-Ball for you if you insist. All 
sizes from one quart up. 

Write to-day for ‘‘The Snow-Ball 
Book’’ of frozen desserts, with seventy 
recipes for home use. Every woman 
should have the book. It tells all 
about freezers, why the Snow-Ball is 
best and how to make the most deli- 
cious frozen things while you wait. 


Richmond Cedar Works 
260 Orleans St., Richmond, Va. 


Makers of Snow-Ball Freezer and the 
Famous Majestic Washer 














HARDMAN 
PIANO ~~ 


“IMPROVES WITH USE.” 





The Hardman Piano has fens of thou- 
sands of salesmen. 

Listen to any Hardman —whiether it has 
been in use one year or twenty—and you 
will agree with us that every Hardman 
Piano ts a salesman, 

The sweet, full tone of the Hardman is 
our eloquence, and its scientific construc- 
tion is our strength. 

It actually grows better with use. A 
pretty good character—that. Write us. 

Easy terms if desired. 
Where we have no clealer we will send Price- 
List and explain our Easy Payment System. 


Write for our new Art Booklet (postpaid). 


Hardman, Peck & Co., Makers 


Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth St., New York 
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HOLDS SKIRT, waist and petticoat in place perfectly. No 
hooks, no tearing, no sewing, nor pinning. Instantly acijustable 
toany figure. Material and workmanship the best. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. 25¢ postpaid, with long waist adjuster 35¢. 


E. GREBNER MFG. CO., 102 Cabot St., Beverly, Mass. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 


hat Other Women Have Found Out 


’ 


This department is an ‘‘ Exchange’ 


of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, nursery, sewing- 


room, or any other part of the house —to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp, new dollar bill 
is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just 


the hint itself, to 


To Dye Straw Hats at Home 


is not a difficult matter, and the economical woman 
will often find that she can obtain better results 
from dyeing than from trying to clean a hat that 
has really gone beyond the cleaning stage. One 
must first be sure that the hat is straw and not an 
imitation made from cotton braid, which will not 
dye satisfactorily. Any dye that is suitable for 
cotton or silk may be used, and the directions for 
dyeing those fabrics should be followed. Before 
putting the hat into the dye-pot, remove as far as 
possible all dark spots, and then wet the hat 
thoroughly with water. When the required shade 
has been reached take the hat from the dye, pull 
into shape and dry. Old ribbons may be put into the same dye 
if needed to retrim the hat. ECONOMY. 
When Sending a Cake Away 
to a sale, parish social or picnic, instead of placing it on a plate 
put it upon a piece of heavy white cardboard cut the same size as 
the cake. The cardboard may first be covered with a lace-paper 
doily. These doilies are convenient to have on hand and are 
inexpensive. Cakes look pretty sent out in this way, and there is 
no trouble afterward about returning plates to the owners. 
CAKE-MAKER. 


Sewing Pairs of Stockings Together Before Washing Them 


will help the busy mother. It does not interfere with the washing, 
and when they have been ironed it is a great help to find them all 
sorted and mated. A snip of the scissors releases them. 

M. L. 5. 


When Embroidery on a White Petticoat Begins to Wear Out 


put a couple of rows of machine-stitching close together and just 
above where the embroidery has frayed; then cut the worn part 
off close to the stitching and finish the edge with narrow lace put 
on by overcasting it to the skirt on the wrong side. If the hem of 
the dust-ruffle has worn take some of the old-fashioned rickrack 
braid and stitch it through the.centre to the edge of the worn hem, 
letting the points on one side of the braid show below the edge of 
the hem. This will make a strong finish and will be hardly 
noticeable under the embroidery flounce. R. M. M. B. 


Use a Bicycle Pump to Clean Leather Furniture 


and the dust will be quite easily forced out. After a good blowing 
take a soft cloth and carefully wipe the leather. 5 


A Good Substitute for a Hot-Water Bag 


will be found in a glass fruit-jar. Fill the jar first with warm 
water, then empty and refill with boiling water. Put on the 
rubber ring and screw the top on tight. Turn the jar upside 
down to test it; and if it does not leak slip it into a flannel bag. 
It will keep hot longer than the rubber water-bag, and is odorless. 
M. F. C. 


Thumb-Tacks to Hold Down Paper Patterns 
are a great improvement over pins. They can be easily pushed 
into the lapboard or cutting-table, and hold the paper securely. 
A. B. L. 


When Making Lingerie Waists 


stitch a narrow linen tape down the middle of the hem, where the 
buttons go, and sew the buttons to this. It will prevent the but- 
tons from tearing out of the waist. A. W. 


A Fine Play-House for Children 


was made last summer out of gourd vines. A dead tree in the 
back yard was sawed off about fifteen feet from the ground, and 
a package of mixed gourd-seed planted in a circle about it, leaving 
a “floor space” twelve feet in diameter. The gourds grew rapidly 
and were trained upon strings tied to pegs in the ground and 
extending to the top of the tree-stump. By July the house was 
complete, and the odd-shaped fruit began to appear. The gourds 
were used for a variety of playthings ali winter. 
Mrs. H. H. W. 


On Busy Days Make a List of Work to be Done 


and see what a help it is and how few things will be forgotten. 
When consulting the list to see what still remains, strike off what 
has already been accomplished. S. L. 


To Prevent a Wooden Chopping-Bow! from Splitting 


try turning it upside down when it is not in use, for this method 
has proved successful in at least one household. VirGIn1A. 


A Convenient Way to Keep Clothesline Props Together 


where they can always be found when needed is to saw off six 
inches from a nail-keg and fasten the keg to the bottom of the 
clothes-post; then nail a small barrel-hoop near the top of the 
ost. A rack is thus made in which a number of props can be 
ept. EMILy K. 


To Keep a Carpet-Sweeper Clean 


remove the brush every little while, carefully pick off all threads 
and hairs, and then beat it with a dampened whisk-broom. 
W. B. 


If White Canvas Shoes are Beyond Cleaning 


they can be painted white with good results. Use an oil color, 
and mix it with enough turpentine to make the paint the consist- 
ency of milk. Do not wear the shoes until they are thoroughly 
dry. One coat of paint will be enough. I. M. B. 


A Memorandum-Book for Household Linens 


will be found useful for comparison and ready reference. Enter 
each household article made, with the date it was put into use, 
size, amount of material, cost, and finally about when it was last 
used. For example: 


January, 1902—Tablecloth (oak leaf), 214 yds., $4.00, January, 1904 
1903 28 (tulip) 2% “ 5.60 7 1906 
7 1904 7 (dot) 23% “* 4.50 ” 1907 
And on another page: 
October 19, 1903—12 pillow-cases, muslin, 42 inches, 13 yards at 
12% cents. In use over three years. 
PRACTICAL. 
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The Editor of ‘‘ THE JouRNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


When Polishing the Door-Bell or Door-Knob 


the woodwork around the metal fixtures may be pro- 
tected in the following manner: Cut in a strong piece 
of cardboard an opening just large enough to fit 
snugly about the fixtures; then, by holding this shield 
in place, you can use any polish on the metal without 
soiling the wood in the least. MARYLAND. 


1} A Pretty Bedspread and Curtains 

Pn may be made of unbleached sheeting and cretonne, 
the latter having a running pattern that can be cut 
into strips about five inches wide. Cut the sheeting 
the size you wish for curtains and spread, and stitch 
bands of the cretonne on the sides and foot of spread 
and on the edges of the curtains. Drape the curtains back with 
a band of the cretonne. N. L. M. 


A Stick of the Right Sort Will Help an Invalid 


in many ways. It should be strong, yet light, with a stout iron 
hook in one end and a knob on the other. This will enable an 
invalid to adjust curtains, raise and lower shades or windows, 
push her rolling-chair or move a screen, and aid herself in a 
variety of other ways. A.J. Jj. 


If an Older Person is Obliged to Sleep with a Child 


and the little one is restless and will not stay in one place, a pillow 
put under the bedclothes between the adult and child will insure 
comparative comfort. A. W. L. 


An Easy Way for a Woman to Clean a Straw Hat 


is to hold it over steam escaping from a teakettle. Of course, all 
the trimming should be removed first. M, F. H. 


A Dress Kept for Work Outdoors 


is a necessity to the woman who does her own washing, works in 
her garden and cares for chickens. If the dress is made for the 
purpose it should be of dark gingham, as simple as possible, and 
easy to put on and take off. Let it be kept for this outdoor work 
only, and hung in the laundry or woodshed after the clean house- 
dress has been put on. When washing the outdoor dress use a 
small brush to scrub the hardened dirt. Mrs. C. J. E. 


A Clear Glass Marble Makes a Good Stopper 


for a bottle of ketchup or anything similar—much better than a 
broken cork. It will keep out the dust and can itself be easily 
kept clean. It is advisable to wash the label off the bottle for 
appearance’s sake. A LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER. 


An Improvement on the Ordinary Shoe-Bag 


is to have it hung on a small brass rod such as is used for a sash 
curtain. By following this plan the bag is kept from sagging. 
EAE 8a 


If Every Housewife Could Only Have a Little Office 


it would help immensely in the daily work and really be as use- 
ful as asewing-room; so, ifa woman cannot spare a small room for 
such a purpose, it will at least be worth while to set aside a corner 
and regard it as her office. She should place there a desk if she 
has it, or at least a small table, where bills, receipts, account- 
books, pens, pencils, paper and stamps can be kept. There should 
be over the desk or table a shelf to hold cook-books. If every- 
thing is made convenient in the first place and then kept in good 
order the housekeeper will soon find that the office lightens her 
cares in a marked degree. OHIO. 


Whenever a Food-Chopper Needs Cleaning 


remember that if a small piece of suet is run through before and 
after it has been used for mincing meat or other material it can 
be kept clean and in good condition. J. B. 


Use Two Measuring-Cups in the Kitchen 


keeping one for dry materials used in cooking, the other for all 

liquid ingredients. It is well to have them of the same size. 
mens. 5,3... 

To Protect the Left Forefinger When Sewing 

especially when hemming or embroidering, try wearing a piece of 

thin court-plaster. It will save the skin from unsightly pricks and 

scratches, is easily removed, and does not catch the needle as a 

glove ‘‘cot” does. BUFFALO. 


When About to Move to a New House 


get a number of empty boxes, a corresponding number of tags 
or blank cards, and a notebook. ‘Tack one of the tags or cards 
on the first box you start to pack and mark it Number One; also 
the room in which you wish to have it placed when it reaches the 
new house. As the different things are put in the box make a 
memorandum of them in your book under “‘ Box One.”’ Do this 
with every box you pack. As the mover carries a box in from the 
van to the house, he has only to glance at the card to see where it is 
to be put, as ‘‘ Kitchen,” “ Front Chamber,” “ Laundry,” “ Attic,” 
etc. No time is lost in giving confusing instructions, and the work 
will progress faster. When any particular article is needed it is 
the work of a few moments only to refer to your notebook to 
determine the exact location of the desired object. Some boxes, 
if packed according to this system, can be put away and unpacked 
leisurely when the worst of the moving and settling is over. For 
this reason remember to put the most necessary things together 
in boxes. If goods are shipped to a distant point, and any box is 
missing, it is possible by this method to trace it or file an intelli- 
gent claim for damages. me Js Dee 


Clearing $126 from an Acre of Horseradish 


A mother wished to send her son to a business college, but how to 
raise the money was her problem. She had one acre of ground. 
Here she decided to raise horseradish for the market. The plant- 
ing was done in June, and in November she began harvesting the 
root crop. The mother and son together prepared the horse- 
radish for the shops, getting a fresh supply ready every Saturday. 
Before the crop was gathered the woman interviewed all the 
tradesmen and hotelkeepers likely to handle horseradish. She 
also bought a quantity of five-ounce bottles at a second-hand 
place. After the first year there was but little expense, as there 
were enough roots left to insure a crop for another year. From 
one acre she cleared $126 for the first year. A. W. M. 























Send Today for this 


Free Booklet 
Sample Can 


We gladly pay 22 cents postage to 
send you a tull sized can of Old Dutch 
Cleanser, if you send us to cents in 
stamps —the regular price of a can. 

It thus actually costs us over 12 
cents to introduce Old Dutch Cleanser 
to you, but we know that once you 
find out how much éefer this new 
cleanser is, you will never use old- 
fashioned cleaning agents again, 


Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


is absolutely different from any other 
cleanser you have ever used. It cleans 
in an easier, quicker, and better way, 
saving you time, labor and money. Its 
fine, white, feathery particles are abso- 
lutely free from the least trace of acid, 
caustic or alkali; they take up every 
speck of dirt and carry it away, leaving 
the surface cleaned in immaculate 
condition. Its action is mechanical, 
not chemical. 

Old Dutch Cleanser is an all-around cleans- 


ing agent. It does all the work that formerly 
required several old-fashioned cleaners. 


CLEANS: ~ Old Dutch Cleanser cleans marble 


without discoloring it ; removes dis- 
colorations and stains from enamel and porcelain 
bathtubs, etc.; excellent for cleaning painted and 
burlap walls, windows, tiling, glassware and cutlery. 


SCRUBS>;°?"" Dutch Cleanser scrubs wood 
floors, painted and unpainted wood- 
work, stone, cement, marble and mosaic floors 

SCOU —Old Dutch Cleanser scours pots, 
kettles, pans and all cooking uten- 


sils, boilers, sinks and flatirons. 

POLISHES ;°"* Dutch Cleanser polishes 
brass railings and pipes, copper 

and nickel faucets, steel, tin, etc., and prevents rust, 


tarnish and corrosion. (Not recommended for furni- 
ture or polished silverware.) 


Will not roughen or redden the hands. 


Large, sifting-top Can (all grocers) 10c 
WE SEND YOU THIS BOOKLET FREE. 


Many thousands of women in every part of the 
country are today lightening the cares of the 
household and saving themselves much trouble 
and labor by following the invaluable hints in 
this booklet — 


“HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES” 


This is one of the most practical booklets on house 
hold economy ever written. You cannot buy the infor- 
mation contained in this booklet at any price. It takes 
up every part of the house in turn, and shows how to 
keep things spick and span in the easiest and quickest 
possible way. Its Tailes of Equivalents, Propor- 
tions and Weighits-in-Measure are the best ever com- 

piled. Send today for this free booklet. letter 
enclose 10 cents for the sample can, too. Address 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 
S. Omaha, Neb. 
Branch— Toronto, Can. 




















A Lesson in Satin-Stitch Embroidery 


Applied to Summer Clothes: By Lilian Barton Wilson 


N THESE lessons on embroidery stitches 
I am going to be quite careful as to the 
names I give you for them, so that you 
will get as clear an idea as possible of what 
is meant by certain terms in needlecraft. 
The same stitch has so many names that you 
really have to know the stitch itself before 
you can match its names with it. 
" The most simple form of solid embroidery 
is properly called satin stitch. This describes 
what the stitch ought to be in quality — per- 
fectly even and smooth as to the surface of 
the combined stitches. It is very often 
termed laid work, but this cannot be con- 
sidered accurate, because laid work really 
denotes that large class of stitches which are 
laid on the surface in distinction from the 
stitches which are sewed through the ground. 
This work is universally termed French work, 
but it is the one stitch which may be seen run- 
ning through the needlework of all nations. 


It is the quantity produced, rather than the specific quality, which 
gives the French a claim to distinguish it as their national embroidery. 
And that reminds me of an interesting little point which I discovered 
A great deal of French work is done in Italian 
convents, sent to Paris and thence exported as the 
The Germans are expert at 
this work, and the Swiss do it more beautifully than 
Immense quantities of rather infe 
rior embroidery of this sort come from Ireland, and 
it would, therefore, not be difficult to prove that it is 


quite accidentally. 
national embroidery. 


any other nation. 


the most general of all embrcidery. 


HE method is very simple. 


underlay, for it is a raised embroidery. 





the Side. 








raised a little or a great deal, and the more it is 
raised the more difficult it becomes to make 
the overlay perfectly smooth and even. The 
secret of the method is this: the overlay must 
be placed at right angles to the underlay. If 
the work is very much raised it will require 
two or three or more series of underlays. In 
any case the overlay (or last row) must be at 
right angles with the stitches of the one below 
it. The reason is quite obvious. If the 
stitches under the parallel surface of the upper 
series are not at right angles to it the separate 
stitches of the overlay will sink into the inter- 
stices and so spoil the surface smoothness. 
Beyond this rule there is nothing but practice 
to make one proficient in executing this work. 
Just at present satin stitch is used to em 
broider dots more than any other one thing, 
and to become proficient in making these 
perfectly round it is necessary for one to do a 
great many. P 


the sash and the parasol, is done in the hand. 


Is possible. All the trouble and 
work of setting up the embroidery 
frame is done in one second by 
opening the parasol. You can just 
prop it on two chairs, and then 
after you have imprinted your de- 
sign you can embroider away on 
this well-stretched frame. 


ARASOLS made of linen are 
| being imported in large quan- 
ities, so that they are quite cheap 
and are to be had in nearly all 
furnishing stores. These parasols 
may be cleaned very readily, and = 
are altogether the most serviceable 
White parasols possible. Besides, 
they look so very fresh and pretty 
with a white gown. 

The parasol illustrated shows 
three designs—floral design, honey- 
comb design and little groups of 
four dots. You may distribute 
them as illustrated, if you like leav- 
ing one breadth for a monogram, 





The smoothness and 

regularity of the work make its chief beauty, and 
two-thirds of this regularity is dependent upon the 
It may be 


The Underfilling of 
the Dot is Laid on 
the Right Side 
Only. Take Long 
Stitches 
One Side to the 
Other, and then a 
Few Small Stitches 
Perpendicularly. 
The Covering 
Stitch is Begun in 
the Centre and 
Worked Toward 
Carry 
the Thread Back to 
the Centre and 
Work Toward the 
Other Side 


from 


They may be done in a frame or they may be done 
equally wellin the hand. All the work in the designs illustrated, except 
Do you not think that 
the parasol is a unique sort of embroidery frame? This is really the 
most delightful ‘‘ready-made-to-order” arrangement, as it were, that 


3254-3213 
Shown Here. 
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3250-3252 


3259 —White Linen Parasol Embroidered in 
a Simple Design. Transfer Patterns Can be 
Supplied for Twenty Cents Each 


the embroidery. 
























Sash 


\ Each 


us 
¥ 
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RAW. BY ANA BURNHAM WESTERMANN 


2290-2173-3261 


using the soutache flat. 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
five-eighths of 36-inch material. The seven-gored skirt 
(No. 2173) is cut in nine sizes: 20 to 36 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires four yards of 36-inch 
material. Transfer patterns for the embroidery design 
(No. 3261) can-be supplied for twenty cents each. 
Linen belts and sashes will be very popular this 
summer. 
tage there is in the embroidered linen belt: if you 
are wearing a complete white gown —that is, blouse 
and skirt — the embroidered linen belt does not break 
the line and is most becoming. 
a white blouse with a dark skirt the belt lengthens 


An Embroidered 
Lingerie Sash of 
This Kind Worn 
with a Collar and 
Sleeve -Bands_ to 
Match Gives Quite 
the Effect of anEm- 
broidered Gown in 
a Most Economical 
and Pleasing Way. 
Sheer Lawn or Ba- 
liste Should be 
Used, Trimmed 
\ with Lace. Transfer 
; Patterns for this 
' (No. 3251) 
\ Cost Fifteen Cents 





or you may use any cone of them on alter- 
nate breadths. The simple arrangement of 
the groups of dots makes a very pretty para- 
sol. The little floral design might be used in 
two breadths only, while the others could 
have the dots, and the remaining breadth 
the monogram. This gives you a good deal 
of opportunity to make your own choice and 
to make the simplest sort of embroidered 
parasol or one that shall be more decorative. 


HE beauty of the gown in one-piece effect 

lies in the embroidery which is worked 
in the Wall-of-Troy design. The gown 
may becut from heavy white or colored linens 
with the embroidery in white. The embroid- 
ery design (No. 3261), which should be done 
in No. 25 French working cotton, is well 
raised and the hand-filling may be done with 
a coarser working cotton, or with darning 
cotton. The tucks in the bottom (which 


must be allowed for in cutting) should be hand-run to correspond with 
It is quite possible, however, to braid this design, 
Patterns for the waist (No. 2290) come in six 


Size 36 requires two yards and 


Now, let me tell you what a great advan- 


If you are wearing 





3251 


the waist-line. There are pretty shell 
buckles of pearl, quite inexpensive, 
that can be used for finishing them. 
The belts with the straight edges are 
cut a litthe more than twice their 
finished width, which is about two 
inches, and the embroidered pattern 
is stamped directly over the centre. 
Indeed, the centre of the design should 
come ona thread. When the embroid- 
ery is finished, fold back the two edges 
and fasten them together with wide- 
apart buttonhole-stitch, taking the 
stitch through the turned-back part 
only, not through the front of the belt. 


The Embroidery in Wall-of-lroy Design is Most Attract- 


ive. Lavender Linen Embroidered with White Would 
be Pretty. A Transfer Pattern (No. 3261) for the 
Embroidery, with Shaped Yoke, Costs Twenty Cents 
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A Floral Design and a Clever Arrangement of Dots are 
Transfer Patterns Can be Supplied at Ten Cents Fach 


Dots Again Form the Motifs in Both These Belts, for 
Which Transfer Patterns Come at Ten Cents Each 


HE belt with the scalloped edges 
may be made on a single piece of 
linen, if the linen is heavy; otherwise 
I would advise you to baste a linen 


strip on the back, after the embroidery is finished, through the 
centre, and let the buttonhole-work unite the two pieces. 
the belt and gives it a little body. 

The embroidered sash is to be worn with tub gowns, and is about a 
yard long. The upper ends are finished with a pretty lingerie buckle. 


This lines 


You can readily see how you can 
cut this buckle out of stiff card- 
board, wire it at the back and 
wrap it with a wash ribbon. It is 
then wrapped again with lace 
which is readily removed for wash- 
ing. The buckle may be fastened 
to a belt or the sash-ends may be 
worn simply slipped through a 
belt. Or still another finish would 
be a rosette of ribbon instead of 
the buckle. This combination of 
embroidery and lace makes a 
charming little sash; and you see, 
if you have an embroidered collar 
and sleeve-bands to your gown, 
and wear with it an embroidered 
belt with sash-ends of this sort, you 
really get, in a most economical 
way, the effect of an embroidered 
gown. Asimple muslin gown thus 
touched up and possibly worn with 
a dotted lingerie hat gives the same 
impression, in a limited way, as the 
very much embroidered gowns. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the waist ( No. 2290) and skirt ( No. 2173) shown on this page can be supplied on receipt 


&S their price, 15 cents for each number, post-free. 


envelopes. 


The amount of material required for each size ts printed on the pattern 
Transfer patterns for all the embroidery designs shown can be supplied at the prices staled (10, 15 and 20 cents ) 


Order Srom your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, waist and hip measures for skirts, and bust 
measure for waists, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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The Wanamaker White Sales 
establisht in the '80s are the original 
events of the kind. They are known 
& imitated from Maine to California. 
The spring sale opens early in May & 
includes Women’s, Children’s & Infants’ 
Underclothes, Dresses, Wrappers, Sacks, 
etc. Men’s Shirts, Bath Robes, Collars & 
Cuffs, Towels, Linens, Bed- 
clothes, Handkerchiefs & 
other white goods. 

Whether you live 3000 miles 
or only 50 miles from Philadel- 
phia it will pay you to write 
TODAY for WHITE SALE 
CATALOG M. Remember that, no matter 
how low the price, Wanamaker merchan- 
dize is always right in quality. The 
postage or expressage on white sale 


¥ goods is only a trifle 
% oS 
At ~~ & 

































the money to be 
saved. Catalog M 
is an attractive 
hook & FREE, 


Stylish Waist 
$1 


No. 110. Well made shirt 
waist of white lawn 

if pine Prettily trimmed 
‘ with Yoke of fine 

* tucks, lace inser- 
tions. Merlal- 
lions of embroid- 
ery on front. 
Long sleeves & 
buttons in back. 
Fae ey te ae "et: 
pec price 7 
By mail 8¢ extra. 


New Skirt $2 


No. 120. 
White linene 
skirt of good 
weight, nine 
gores, invert- 
ed pleats with 
Lox pleats 
down front, 
trimmed with 
insertions of 

embroidery 
7 1% in. wide 
as illustrated. 
Length in front 
39 to 43 in.; waist 
22to30in. Special 
we $2. By mail 

Oc extra, 


Lawn Dress 


$350 

No.100. Special 
Wanamaker dress 
of white lawn. 
Dainty waist of 
tucks, embroid- 
ery & lace as 
illustrated. 
Pretty elbow 
sleeves. Skirt 
cut full with 
strip 44% inches 
wide of lace & 
embroidery 
down front. 
Sizes 32 to 44 
inches bust. 
Lengths in 
front 39 to 43 


’ price #880. 
y 


as compared with 
nM 
ae 
“as 


mail 15¢ 
y extra. A dainty 
dress & uncommon value. 

Wanamaker advertizing rarely indulges in superlatives, 
neverin exaggerations & relies for results upon its merchandize. 


OUR REGULAR CATALOG K 
Felis about new Dress Goods, Silks, Wearing Apparel, Shoes, 
liousehold Supplies & other lines. Address all orders 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Don’t Drop your 
Eye Glasses 


and don’t worry for fear they will drop, 


Our Automatic 


Eye-Glass Holder 


consists of a spring-controlled chain 
winding into a case which is fastened 
to your coat or waist. The chain is 
easily drawn out to full length and bya 
slight ‘‘twitch’’ is returned to its place. 

Kye-glasses are attached to a spring hook 
at the end of the chain, and when not in use 
are out of the way, and safe. 

The Black Enamel Case with German Silver 
chain as shown in the illustration costs only 


50 Cents 


Also made in Gold—Gold Plate—Silver 
Gun Metal and Royal Copper, from 
$1.00 upwards. Vor sale by jewelers 
and opticians generally. If yourdealer 
does not sell them—we will send them 
direct to you postpaid on receipt 
of the price. We guarantee each 
Holder and will repair or replace any 
which is defective, 
We were established in 1832, which 
is an indication of our respon- 
sibility. 
Our illustrated booklet 
showing all styles of 
holder is sent free. 


Ketcham and McDougall 
39 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


























Sent to your home by express prepaid. 





Beautiful and attract- 
ive patterns. Made 














in all colors. Easily 

9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
9x72 ft. 4.00) ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft. 4.50 | Woven in one piece. 
9x 10% ft. 5.00 | Beth sides can le 
used. rect at 

- S °. oo one profit. Money 
: refunded if not sat- 

isfactory. 


New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., S Bourse Bldg., Philadelphis.| 
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SPIES S 


won first, second, third and fourth 
prizes offered for answers to the 
question, ‘‘ What is the best arrange- 
ment and method of housework in a 
family where there is no helper?” 
The committee which made this 
decision consisted of three practical 
housewives, one of them a writer on 
home economics, and two of them at 
this time doing their own work with- 
out the aid of helpers. Eighteen 
hundred manuscripts were entered 
in the competition, and it was no easy task for the judges to choose 
the best among so many good schedules. A further difficulty was that 
household conditions vary widely, and that the best arrangement for 
a large family in the country, for example, would not be practicable 
for a small family in a city apartment. The winners of the first and 
second prizes, Mrs. M. N. Anderegg (of Ohio) and Mrs. Kate G. Record 
(of California), each give a plan of work for a large family where each 
member does a share. Gertrude Stewart Hyde (of New York State), 
who won the third prize, gives a plan for housekeeping on a farm where 
the work is undivided. The fourth-prize winner, Miss Mary E. Kerr 
(also of New York State), plans for housekeeping for two in the city. 
I particularly wish to express my thanks to the readers who sent the 
2 of their experience, and to the committee who gave of their 
time and thought to make the decision. 


| GIVE this month the articles that 





A Village Family of Eight Where Each One Helps 
By Mrs. M. N. Andereg¢ 


E LIVE in a village, a college town. Help is hard to get, and 

with a family of eight—father, mother, and six children from 
thirteen to nineteen years—we must plan our work carefully. The 
children are in college or academy, carrying full work through the 
school year, while the mother is far from strong. 

Our house is a large, old-fashioned, two-story one, with several 
acres of land in garden and pasture, and has twelve rooms besides 
bathroom and storerooms. The floors are painted or of hardwood, 
making sweeping light work. The washing is done out of the house, 
a woman coming to iron and also to do the weekly sweeping and 
cleaning. All the smaller rugs are beaten at this time by one of the 
boys. 

Zach morning the father starts the kitchen fire and attends to the 
furnace. The eldest daughter gets breakfast, the cereal being cooked 
over night in a hay-box. She also washes the breakfast dishes, includ- 
ing milk pans and pails, sweeps the kitchen, two porches, and goes to 
eight-o’clock class. The second daughter gets supper, fills lamps, 
does the odd jobs, and helps with extra cleaning on Saturdays. The 
third and fourth daughters sweep, dust and put in order the two 
ae pe dining-room, bathroom, bedroom, hall and stairs, each doing 

lf and changing about in alternate weeks. ‘The third daughter 
usually prepares potatoes or any other vegetable needed, before class, 
and comes home to help with the dinner. Number four washes the 
supper dishes, and all heer girls do the after-dinner work together, 
each doing a certain portion. 

The two boys bring wood and coal, empty ashes, churn, and have 
for years made bread twice a week—good bread, too—and do much 
outdoors which contributes materially to the family life, though not 
strictly housework. All make their own beds and keep their rooms 
in order. 

The mother does the baking twice a week, cooks or supervises the 
cooking of the meals, attends to the milk and cream, fills gaps, mends 
everything except the girls’ stockings, and does most of the family 
sewing, with the help of a child to thread the sewing-machine. 

Gas and coal ranges are in the kitchen, a rolling table saves back 
and steps, and two high chairs rest the feet. Over the porcelain sink, 
which has city and cistern water, is a dish-rack where dishes dry, 
saving time and towels. A zinc-covered work-table with drawers, 
shelves and hooks, with rolling flour-bin underneath, and moulding- 
board which can be raised and lowered, a steam-cooker, fruit-press, 
carpet-sweeper, floor-brush, meat-chopper, bread-mixer (lately), and, 
dearest of all, a glass gallon-churn brought from Switzerland, are 
in use. 

Little prepared food is used. On baking days cooking enough is 
done to lighten meal-getting between times, and Sunday dinners are 
largely prepared on Saturdays. The hay-box is most useful always. 
Our whole plan works smoothly. 


Keeping House for Six in the Country 
By Mrs. Kate G. Record 


E ARE six: my boys are seventeen and thirteen; my girls, fifteen 

and ten. Our house contains nine rooms, exclusive of bath- 
room, closets, storeroom and laundry. We live in the country, and 
being unable to obtain good help it is necessary to plan my work 
carefully. 

While I prepare breakfast the children dress for school, put their 
rooms in order and open beds to air. After breakfast the girls, putting 
on aprons, clear the table; the older one puts up luncheons for school, 
the younger one dusts and puts the dining-room in order. They then 
wash the dishes; the boys take care of the horses and garden. 

Meanwhile I cut flowers for office, school and home; then start such 
cooking as the day requires. I see the children off to school, then put 
my cooking on the range and into the oven. While watching it I put 
the hall, library and living-room in order, using carpet-sweeper and 
dust-cloths. The porch extends across two sides of the house. I hose 
it every morning. The work thus far is daily routine. 

Mondays I put the clothes in hot suds and gasoline to soak, while I 
make the beds and dust, using the carpet-sweeper if necessary. I 
send shirts, collars and cuffs to the laundry. With the use of a washer 
worked with a lever in set-tubs I can get my washing out on the lines 
in a short time. I work one hour in the garden, and then enjoy a bath, 
a book and a hammock. 

The children return at half-past three. After rest and music the 
older girl prepares and cooks the vegetables for dinner. I look after 
the roast, salad and dessert; the little girl sets the table and arranges 
the sideboard. The children serve the courses, each a week at a time. 
I put away all food. The youngest three children put the dining-room 
and kitchen in order, and the older son cares for the horses and lawn. 

Our evenings are for pleasure: books and music on the porch, or 
driving in the long twilight or 
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The Woman Who Does Her Own Work 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


Thursdays I have a man sweep downstairs, shaking rugs and doing 
all cleaning and polishing too heavy for me. He cleans the porch thor- 
oughly and finishes the day in the garden. 

Fridays, the odds and ends of cleaning and the polishing of silver 
are attended to. 

Saturdays my daughter and I take broom, carpet-sweeper and cloths 
and clean upstairs. The youngest two children clean windows, one 
Saturday upstairs, one Saturday downstairs—one on the outside, one 
on the inside of the window, using alcohol and chamois. Saturday is 
children’s day: company, picnics or any suitable outing. For noon 
luncheon I serve a hot dish, salad and fruit, good bread and butter and 
jelly. 

For my nerves’ sake I work a while each day among my flowers. 
I have time for calling, sewing, photography and writing. Mutual care 
and helpfulness make housekeeping a pleasure. 


How We Do Our Own Work on a Farm 
By Gertrude Stewart Hyde 


IVING as we do on a farm, the size of our family varies. Probably 
four would be a fair average—all adults. We have eight rooms 
besides the bathroom. The only woman in the family, I do all the 
work. This includes washing, scrubbing, butter-making and house- 
cleaning. It is always difficult and usually impossible to get a woman 
for even a few hours, and I depend upon my own efforts rather than 
attempt to find help. 

I buy bread only in an emergency; all other food is prepared at 
home. Among my household treasures are a washing-machine, a 
bread-mixer, a food-chopper and a carpet-sweeper—and they are all 
indispensable. 

So far as possible I try to conform to this schedule: Monday, wash- 
ing; Tuesday, ironing; Wednesday, baking; Thursday, sweeping 
upstairs; Friday, sweeping downstairs; Saturday, baking. The exi- 
gencies of farm life sometimes prevent this schedule’s being rigidly 
followed, and so, to my mind, “forethought” should be the watchword 
of every housekeeper, rather than “‘system.’’ The value of system is 
doubled by forethought even when no emergency arises. Ten minutes 
spent Tuesday evening in planning the next morning’s baking has 
often made an hour’s difference in the actual work. If you begin the 
day’s work knowing just what is to be done and the best order in 
which to do it, work will be far easier and pleasanter. 

The evening before sweeping day sort the papers and magazines; 
this always takes at least half an hour, and if done at night helps just 
so much on the next day’s dusting and settling the living-room. Are 
you intending to have baked beans tomorrow? After resting and 
dressing for the afternoon look over those same beans; the few min- 
utes it takes you will not mind today, but if left till the morning, 
crowded full of baking and brewing, you will begrudge the minutes. 

A stroll in the garden or orchard is a pleasure just after tea on a hot 
summer day. Notice then which vegetables or fruits will be ready for 
the next day—a little matter, but it helps along more than you would 
think. Cook enough string beans, peas, beets, squash or other vege- 
tables for two dinners at atime. Put them away, and ina day or two 
you will have saved time and fuel by having these ready. When 
making suet pudding, double the recipe, thus having a reserve to be 
steamed in case of an emergency. Try not to mix work—that is, keep 
baking out of your sweeping morning, and scrubbing out of the day 
reserved for making jelly. In a word, use forethought. 

I have saved space to mention one pet scheme for ironing easily. 
Do not sprinkle common sheets, pillow-cases, bath-towels, knitted 
underwear or outing-flannel garments. Take these from the line and 
smoothly fold, and the result is just as satisfactory as when sprinkled. 
The time thus saved is astonishing. 

Let me once more repeat my watchword, forethought. 


Housekeeping for Two in a City 
By Mary E. Kerr 


Y BROTHER and I live in a ten-room house in the city, each of 

us holding a responsible position. Our mother died recently, and 

we had to face the dreaded question of “housekeeper.”” We tried to 

secure the services of some satisfactory person, but finding none, we 

decided, after considerable planning and serious thought, to try to keep 
house without the aid of a servant. 

I decided, first of all, to have the house thoroughly cleaned, and 
found a young woman in the neighborhood who was pleased to earn a 
little extra money. She came to us first for five days at a dollar a day, 
and cleaned from attic to cellar; I arranged with her to continue to 
come in two half-days each week to keep everything looking fresh and 
clean. 

I mapped out a little schedule of work as follows: Rise at six each 
day and prepare breakfast. My brother rises at six-thirty, and we 
have breakfast at seven. I wash the dishes, brush up the dining-room 
and kitchen, dust a room or two, set the table for luncheon, put the 
bathroom in order, make the beds and prepare for the office; I leave 
home at eight-fifteen. It seems impossible to accomplish all this in an 
hour, but, in justice to myself, I will add that I work very quickly and 
with ease. I stop at the grocery-store and the meat-market on the way 
to work and leave my order, which they deliver about noon. I return at 
noon and prepare luncheon, usually consisting of cold meat, creamed 
or hashed brown potatoes, bread and butter, salad, pie or cake, coffee 
and fruit. I do not wash the dishes, but prepare to go to the office 
again. 

I report for work at one-thirty and return home again between five- 
thirty and six o’clock, change my dress, and prepare and serve dinner 
about seven. I then wash all the dishes, brush the dining-room and 
kitchen, make some dish for the next day’s luncheon, dress for the 
evening, and after that I sew, call or entertain. 

On Sunday I collect the washing, change the beds, etc., sending 
sheets and table linen to the laundry, the rest to the washerwoman, who 
returns them on Monday evening, when I sprinkle them down. On 
Tuesday morning a young woman comes in to iron; I iron towels, 
handkerchiefs and all that I can before I leave home. As the irons are 
hot there is no delay when.she comes, and she finishes early, cleans the 
silver and sweeps upstairs, finishing by noon. Thursday morning she 
comes again for half a day, sweeping the parlors and dining-room, 
washing the windows, the veranda and kitchen, spending one day each 
week, for which I pay her one dollar. We generally buy bread, but I 
sometimes make it, setting it at noon and baking at night. 

My brother assists greatly by bringing the fuel and the supplies from 
the cellar, and keeping the cellar and his own room in order. He also 
helps in preparing fruits and vege- 





os moonlight of the summer, 
and music and games in rainy 
season. 

Tuesdays I iron. Wednesdays 
I look after closets, cupboards and 
refrigerator. 





A Question for Good Housekeepers 


Please write me your arrangements for carving and helping 
and passing plates at the table. 
and orderly serving of meals without a helper ? 


tables for canning—and we canned 
over fifty quarts. Our home is prac- 
tically new, finished in natural 
wood, with polished floors covered 
with rugs—much easier to kee 
clean than if they were carpet 


What is the secret of dainty 
































Now— 


MRS. HOUSEWIFE— 


will youzzszst on buying only the good 
fruit jar rings packed like ‘hat? Or 
are you again going to let the grocer 
sell you the same old waste-rubber, 
stiff, soiled, stained, stretched, worth- 
dess rings that were the cause of your 
preserves being spoiled last season 
and the seasons before ? 

Is it right for you to trust your 
delicious preserves—over which you 
spent so many hours of loving 
labor —to seals made by the ordi- 
nary loose-in-bulk, lain-in-the-dust- 
maybe-for-years kind of jar rings, 
when you can so easily get 


4 


at exactly the same price ? 

Ordinary jar rings — the kind you 
are used to—are made of rubber 
scraps containing impurities which 
themselves often taint fine fruit. 
They are then tramped down in 
barrels and shipped to the jobbers, 
divided up in boxes for the grocers, 
who pile them up in any dusty cor- 
ner or shelf. Their condition by 
the time you buy them is something 
to shudder at; they are unclean— 
so mis-made and so mistreated that 
they can’t possibly be expected to 
make safe, dependable seals. 

PARUCO Jar Rings are every- 
thing that other rings are of: They 
are first made of the purest rubber, 
scientifically compounded to just 
the correct consistency for making 
sure, perfect seals. And, equally 
important, they are kept perfect for 
you, by being packed, each dozen 
separate, in round, dust-proof boxes, 
in which their cleanliness and shape 
are absolutely preserved. ‘These 
one-dozen boxes are sealed again 
in one-gross cartons for the trade. 

Every PARUCO Jar Ring will 
make a seal that will 4o/d until you 
deliberately break it! 

If your grocer has no PARUCO 
Jar Rings—do of accept any other 
kind—but order direct from ws. 
Send ten cents and two cents post- 
age (12c) for each dozen desired, 
stating whether you use ‘‘ Mason,’ 
‘ Lightning-Seal’’? or ‘‘ Vacuum- 
seal’’ jars, or how many of each. 

We have a very pretty and most 
interesting booklet to send you, 
quite free, on your request. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 









RUBBER 
JAR RINGS 




















The Stencil and Its Possibilities 


By Anne C. Holton: Designs by the Author 





The Motive for This Design is Obtained from the Shadow on the Floor Made by the Sun Shining Through a Grapevine 


HE bright sun shining through a nodding green vine outside my 

window traces upon the floor a delicate pattern of stem, bud and 

leaf, beautiful in design, painted by the hand of Nature in one 
flat, dark tone upon a bright background. 

It is beyond doubt the most perfect work of art in my room, but 
early in the afternoon it fades away, and on dismal days it is not seen 
at all! Why cannot I preserve this generous gift from Phoebus always ? 
But Nature has done her part, and it is for me to accept this hint or 
not, as I choose. Even as I watch it the wind sways the vine this way 
and that, every change being faithfully stenciled upon 
the floor, every change making a new design. It is 
the simplest thing in the world to seize paper and 
pencil and record this pattern forever. It is an 
equally simple thing to transform the drawing into 
a stencil—to cut the pattern in holes, through 
which, with color and brush, the pattern may be re- 
peated ad libitum. 


STENCIL is a pattern the design of which has 
been cut in holes, through which the color is 
rubbed or painted to the surface beneath. No great 
degree of knowledge or of skill is required to cut the 
pattern or apply it; but patience, a sharp knife and 
a somewhat steady hand are to be recommended. If 
you already have a practical stencil pattern, fasten it 
securely to a drawing-board with tacks and see that 
the point of your knife is sharp. The more verti- 
cally you hold the knife the cleaner your cut will be, 
so only the point of the knife is dulled. It will be 
dulled, you may be sure, after a few cuts. But a stroke or two of 
the knife across a sandpaper pad will resharpen it easily. 

If you have not a practical stencil pattern, but desire to adapt a 
design or make an original one, then you can best get an idea of what 
is essential in a stencil from an attempt to stencil the letter ©O. If 
you cut the outside edge of the letter completely the entire centre of 
the letter would naturally drop out. So to retain the centre, it is 
necessary to hold it in place by strips and to cut only portions of the 
letter, thus €), or thus {>. These “holds,” you soon discover, are the 


A Formal 








Scroll Design 


open ones require a heavier quality, known as “tag-board.” Begin- 
ners, of course, will use any cardboard they happen to have. In cut- 
ting over a sheet of glass, as many expert stencil-cutters do, instead of 
using a drawing-board, you will be able to get a sharper and more even 
edge to your stencil, but the knife will be more quickly dulled. In 
making a stencil pattern for a design in several colors a separate sten- 
cil should be cut for each color, where one color is to be painted over 
another. In the case of a very large pattern, say for a portitre or for 
a particularly wide and long border, it is better to cut the stencil in 
small sections, even if only one color be used, as a 
large stencil is difficult to handle. When the stencils 
have been cut they should be coated on both sides 
with shellac and kept flat and smooth. The moment 
the shellac is dry they are ready for use. 


N APPLYING the design to a wall the stencil 

should be firmly tacked on with small drawing tacks 
or pins. If it be a painted wall and you desire to use 
oil-color, see that your color is quite thick, and use a 
big, heavy brush. The color should be “ pounced” 
upon the stencil—not brushed or rubbed. The big 
brush has this advantage, that one part of the 
brush holds the stencil-edge in place, while the 
other part leaves the color. A small brush gets 
under the edge and blurs the outline. I recall very 
distinctly my introduction to the use of the heavy 
brush. I had cut a delicate, intricate pattern, had 
carefully mixed the color and had given it to my house- 
painter to-apply to a wall. In a moment he had 
picked up a common house-painter’s brush and began dabbing on the 
color, greatly tomy horror. I mentally pictured not only the disfigure- 
ment of my wall, but the destruction of my delicate stencil. To my 
intense surprise, when the stencil was lifted up the pattern was 
disclosed beneath, firm and clear in every part, and my triumphant 
house-painter smiled. 

If you desire to use water-color upon a papered wall you must take 
every precaution that your color does not run. See that the stencil is 
dry underneath before you transfer it to a clean space. It is the better 


This Border Illustrates the Adaptability of Familiar Flower Forms for Stenciling 


most important things to consider in your pattern. It is necessary 
that they should be strong or else your stencil will fall to pieces. It is 
also necessary that they be more or less concealed, or your design may 
be disfigured. The rose-and-bird pattern illustrated below is an ex- 
cellent example to study in this respect. The bird’s wings and tail 
feathers are shown by means of “ holds.’’ The chance observer would 
think of them as part of the design without knowing they were 
necessary to hold the pattern together. Parts of the pattern which 
need to be strengthened, and yet cannot be so treated in the design, 
may have the holes cut wherever required, and when the design 
has been painted and the stencil removed the “‘ holds” are painted out. 


ATTERNS suitable for stenciling may be suggested by the simple 

flower-and-leaf forms—ithe dogwood, clover leaf, tulip, morning- 
glory, and hundreds of other simple growths. Sometimes a figure in a 
good rug gives one an idea, and sometimes one can adapt a portion of a 
wall-paper design. The magazines of the day are veritable storehouses 
of decoration. In particular, the decorative borders now so much in 
vogue, used as frames for half-tone illustrations, lend themselves 
beautifully to stenciling. Then there are the posters, book-covers, etc. 
Once a design has been agreed upon it is very easy to enlarge it to any 
required size. Mark off the small design in squares and divide the 
required space into the same number of larger squares. The lines of 
the design can be thrown into the larger squares very easily. Small, 
intricate designs may be cut from thick manila paper, while the large, 
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plan, when possible, to cut the paper in strips, stencil it upon a table, 
and paste on the wall when the color is dry. 

When working upon various textiles the method should suit the 
condition. If using oil-color the oil should be absorbed from it by 
means of blotting-paper, and then thinned with naphtha. ‘Tapestry 
dyes, ordinary vegetable dyes, or some of the good popular dyes on the 
market, are all used with great success upon textiles. Where the stuff 
is not to be handled water-colors are possible. The great merit of 
water-color is that the color can be so easily mixed. In the case of 
the dyes this is a difficulty. 

The Japanese stencil on silks and crépes for draperies and clothing. 
Their infallible good taste has produced not only marvels of design and 
color harmony, but also the most intricate examples of stencil-cutting. 

For centuries the Chinese and Japanese have practiced the art. 
Their finer stencils are usually cut from rice paper or mulberry-fibre 
paper. ‘Two thicknesses are cut at once, a fine hair or silk net laid 
between, and then all are glued together, a tiny silk connecting-thread 
over each bridge. When varnished an almost indestructible stencil 
is the result. The high-class decorators and designers of this country 
and of Europe always have a large assortment of these quaint and 
beautiful stencils, such as are shown in the illustration, and sometimes 
use them on delicate fabrics, but I have never heard of any of our 
firms who pretended to turn out equally elaborate patterns. However, 


Young America is said to be indefatigable, and it is open to any of 
THE JOURNAL’s readers to rival the Japanese. 
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A Good Example to Study, Showing the Best Places to Put the Necessary “Holds” 
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For June Weddings 


Appropriate New York Jewelry 


Seamless Wedding Rings.— 


The famous Lambert Seamless Wed- 
ding Rings are made from one piece of 
Solid Gold. The Gold is first rolled by 
hydraulic machinery, making it very fine 
grained and capable of holding a high 
polish. The ring is then cut out by a 
special piece of machinery and gradu 
shaped by hand process to the required 
size, style, width and thickness. 

A seamless ring of this kind is inde- 
structible. 





14-karat, $3.30 1 .90 
18-karat, $4.40 See Fists 
22-karat, $5.25 22-karat, $15.75 


Inscriptions and date engraved without extra charge. 

For Engagement Rings —a diamond is 
an inseparable part of the 
sentiment. A fine dia- 
mond in this solid 18-karat 
gold mounting, platinum 


setting. Price, $52.00 
A pair of fine, showy, well 
matched diamonds set 
in hand-made mounting 
of solid 18-karat gold. 
Price, $90.00 
Bridesmaid Gifts, also 


Ushers’ presents, in very 
complete and suitable de- 
signs. This Iris and Leaf 
Brooch set with a Pearl, 
artistically combined. 
Solid 14-karat gold, en- 
Special for $4.75 ameled true to nature. 

Flower and 
Leaf Brooch 
enameled true 
to nature, two 
whole pearls. 


14-karat gold. Very Special $4.75 
The Lambert J Book. Handsomest 


lewelry 

FRE Illustrated Catalog ever published. Write 
for it today. You onpey hase from this Catalog with as 
certain satisfaction as if you visited New York personally. 
You may consult any Mercantile Agency or bank as 
to our standing. You are perfectly safe in doing busi- 
ness with us by mail as our 30 years’ record will show. 


Lambert Bros. 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Importers 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS : 
3rd Ave., Corner 58th St., New York. 



































Every 3 yards on the sel- 
vedge and thus be sure of 
a satisfactory gown. 
ALL COLORS AND SHADES 
FOR SALE AT ALL 
GOOD STORES 





You Will Be 
Told 


Some other dress fabric 
is “‘just as good as 


ansdowne” 


But insist that they 
produce that which is 








perforated 
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efooth Powder 


Adds Charm to a Smile 
By polishing the teeth to a bril- 
liant whiteness. But it gives more 
than a superficial cleansing; it is 
antiseptic, and puts the mouth and 
teeth in a proper sanitary condition. 


In tims, 15c., 30c. and 45c. Glass jar with 
sprinkler stopper, 38. (If not at your 
dealers, we will forward on receipt of price 
and 10c. postage.) Send 2c. stamp for free 
sample. Descriptive booklet on request. 


Park &Tilford, U.S.A. Agts., 917 Broadway, N.Y. 
Makers: F.C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester, Eng. 
Canadian Depot, 349 Dorchester St. West, Montreal. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 


The Lady from Philadelphia 


Tells How We Can Bring Sunshine into Our Lives 


of one woman that she “made a 
sunshine in the shady place,” than 
which I know of no more endearing 
quality. Should it not be one which 
especially distinguishes those of whom 
the Master said, “ Ye are the light of 
the world”? To be sunshiny Chris- 
tians, lovable Christians, is our calling. 
Real goodness is lovable. We must 
make our virtues winsome for God’s 
honor, as well as for our own happiness. 
The first requisite for those of us who 
would be “‘ blithe and good and gay” is 
to have a heart and conscience at peace. This does not mean an ap- 
proving conscience, but one in trustful, loving relation with God. 

Now, no one can be at peace and have “a heart at leisure from itself” 
who lacks the conscious, restful belief that his or her sins are forgiven, 
who only hopes that they are forgiven, or, as so many say, “hopes 
that perhaps they are forgiven.”” Saint John’s whole first epistle was 
written that Christians should know themselves forgiven and accepted. 
“These things have I written unto you that believe on the name of 
the Son of God; that ye may know that ye have eternal life.” 





|: STANDS written as characteristic 








NLESS we are sure, we need to lay the foundations of our faith over 

again. God assures us of salvation as a present possession. ‘God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son.” He would not 
leave us in uncertainty about so important a matter. But we know 
ourselves to be so unlike what God’s children should be that we fear to 
deceive ourselves by assumptions that God may not justify. Self 
never gives us any ground for confidence. If we go by our feelings 
about what God has promised, instead of thankfully believing and 
joyously accepting what He has said, our lives will be both unhappy 
and unproductive. 

There are three facts on God’s side which are not affected by any- 
thing that we have doneorcando. First, God’s love—‘‘ God so loved 
the world” (we cannot imagine why) “that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” The next fact is Christ’s sacrifice for the world’s redemp- 
tion. He did not give His life for nothing. He said: ‘“‘ No man taketh 
it from Me. I have power to lay it down and I have power to 
take it again.’””’ He thought we were worth saving, and love never 
counts the cost to self. Why such a sacrifice was necessary we do not 
know yet. A problem in quadratic equations could not be made in- 
telligible to a little child. The third fact is Christ’s invitation. It 
could not be more universal. It is ““ Whosoever will.” The invitation 
is repeated and made personal to us individually by the Holy Spirit 
speaking to our consciences. 


OW, if we have believed and accepted these facts, why are we not 
living in the sunshine? Because we permit certain shadows to 
cloud its brightness. 

One of these is sometimes disappointment in ourselves, and we begin 
to doubt whether we have been saved, after all—if we are so worthless. 
Never allow yourself for one moment to doubt the reality of your sal- 
vation if you have once accepted God’s pardon in sincerity. When we 
have given ourselves to God He takes us. We do not belong to our- 
selves any more. Anything laid on God’s altar was His own thence- 
forward. Remember that He wants us. This fact may be 


‘darkness to my intellect, but sunshine to my heart.” 


We can take ourselves away again only by an apostasy that ceases to 
believe in Him and cares nothing for His wishes or His laws. 

There is a difference between “state” and ‘‘standing.”’ Your 
“standing” is that of a child of God, desired and beloved. Your 
“state,” or condition, may be far from what it should be, but if you 

urpose to do right, and keep on purposing and trying, God will 
infallibly lead you on to success. 

For illustration, take a wild rose tree and put into it a graft from an 
American Beauty. Gradually the finer variety dominates the original 
plant, and the flowers come forth as American Beauties. ‘The gardener 
speaks of it and regards the plant as belonging to the finer sort before a 
bud is seen. But there are often shoots that come up from the roots, 
or below the graft, and these will bear wild roses. We must cut these 
down as they appear, letting all the strength go to nourish the new life. 

“Beloved” —nobody does the best that he can, for the ideal in every 
one is higher than his attainment, to lure him on to better and higher 
things. What we should expect of ourselves is the unceasing desire 
for God’s approval and the conscious effort to win it every day. 


hg yon degra the ‘“‘shadow”’ takes the form of discouragement 
not that we are morally no better, but, comparing our lives with 
others, we seem to have accomplished so little, and feel the depressing 
sense of failure. A dear old clergyman whom I knew used to say very 
emphatically, ‘‘ Discouragement is of the devil. Never listen to him!” 
Life’s best accomplishment cannot always be measured by what we 
can see, or by any of the world’s prizes, but by what we have become 
in ourselves— unconsciously. 

Imagine a little girl required to practice at the piano half an hour 
every day. At the end of the term the result is not very marvelous, but 
think of her gain in character if she has been faithful day by day, doing 
her little best—punctual to begin, painstaking, conscientious in not 
leaving off until the half-hour is concluded. Her hands must be neat, 
her carriage erect, her mind is growing in appreciation of harmony. 
This is all educative. Compare these with her faulty little perform- 
ance on the instrument, by which she judges her own progress, and say 
whether it has been a failure! 

A little boy of the slums came under the influence of the good people 
connected with a church parish-house. At Christmas it was planned 
that all the children should bring a gift to the tree to be sent to others 
poorer than they. The boy had nothing to give but a very fine, red 
apple. He displayed it with great pride, but could not resist pressing 
his teeth against it from time to time. When it came his turn to make 
his gift the apple was dented all over its surface—but never once had 
the teeth pierced the skin. Think of the self-control—it was heroic! 
The boy did not know it. He may have been comparing his gift with 
the others. 


EING at rest about the great future, and secure in God’s love 
toward us in the present, the third thing that helps to make sun- 
shiny Christians is having something to do for God, some worth-while 
work, done only for His approval. It may become a great work—the 
greatest have had such insignificant beginnings—or its value may 
consist chiefly in the true-hearted, wholly-honest desire to please Him 
in the more faithful doing of the commonplace duties of every day. 
My little girl once found in the waste-paper basket a bit of flannel, 
which she diligently punctured with a pin tied to a thread for nearly an 
hour in the effort to make me a birthday gift. The boggled bit was 
long treasured because of the love and patience that had gone to its 
making, though its beauty and usefulness were not apparent. 


Every one who has a heart can make the world a little better or 
happier because he or she is in it, but the work that yields the most 
happiness in the doing and insures the most blessed joy-bringing 
rewards is that of helping others on the way back to the Father, 
Whose love is waiting for them. The joy of bringing a soul to Christ is 
like that of first love orfirst motherhood, so deep is it and so utterly 
satisfying. 


ET me tell you of the work of the sunniest-hearted girl I ever knew. 
She once volunteered in an emergency to take the class of an elder 
sister at Sunday-school, and, all eagerness to make her one opportunity 
of value to each, she talked with the fire and fervor, the spontaneity 
and enthusiasm of one believing intensely that she was bringing to 
them the glad tidings of great joy. As a girl with girls—she was little 
older than they—she knew just how to appeal to them. Upon her 
sister’s marriage, soon afterward, the class eagerly clamored for her to 
teach them. 

“You must help me. I know scarcely anything,” she declared to 
them; but, “sure of God,’’ she undertook the charge. Her interest, 
her earnestness, above all, her bright enthusiasm, were contagious, and 
the time together on Sunday seemed so short that they gladly accepted 
her invitation to meet at her house for an hour each week. To make it 
more social some trifling refreshment was served. With all her heart 
this girl of nineteen taughi them, lovingly, persuasively, aiming at 
nothing less than the real conversion and consecration of every soul 
there. Each one had some friend whom she asked permission to bring, 
until the class numbered thirty or more. Her joyous philosophy of 
life attracted her own personal friends. She seemed so happy, they 
knew her to be good, and one and another would say: ‘‘ You have 
something that we have not. Show us how to be good and happy like 
you.” 

That was twenty years ago. Her “‘congregation’’ —as we used play- 
fully to call her girls—has remained faithful to the highest ideals, and 
gives to her still the most ardent affection. I have gone into detail 
because an example is more appealing if we know of the small begin- 
nings that led to successful results. 


“ appt Apna as the sermons say, we mvst use all our will-power 

to look on the bright side of everything. We must resolutely turn 
away in their beginning—from thoughts that darken our sunshine 
and prevent our being a source of cheer to others. A feeble will-power 
places us at the mercy of our most ignoble selves and their powers of 
torture. 

Are we discontented ? Trust God that, whatever our circumstances, 
they are those exactly adapted to our best development. If we cannot 
emerge from them brave, true-hearted, love-worthy, we should be less 
successful were we placed otherwise. We are being prepared for eter- 
nal happiness. Let us regard worry and apprehension as sins against 
our loving God, and live—just for today—trustfully obedient to the 
injunction, “ Be careful (full of care) for nothing.” 

The source of worry and “ borrowing trouble” is often a physical 
one. We overtax ourselves, and tired nerves make us see everything 
through “blue spectacles.”’ It is not so much what we do as how we 
do it that exhausts us. 

Most important is it that we keep our spirits serene, cheerful and 
hopeful, our faces smiling, the tones of our voices gentle (as some one 
remarked, “‘It is possible to say ‘No’ without using a megaphone”); 
in short, to create an atmosphere in which those about it shall be 
soothed and “happified.”’ This, for the sake of those we love, and for 
our Master’s honor. 

If we should see a woman carrying a burden too heavy for her, 
while a man at her side made no effort to relieve her, we should think 
it a great reflection on the man. When we, who are Christians, are 
burdened and worried and apparently get no help from the God 
Whom we profess to trust, is it strange that outsiders are not attracted 
to Him? 


AINT PAUL gives us a fine tonic for our spirits—and it means 
success—‘“‘ This one thing I do, forgetting those things that are 
behind and reaching forth unto those which are before, I press toward 
the mark.” Granted that the past has been wrong and bad and sad, 
the future is yours to make it, by God’s help, what you please. Don’t 
say weakly, despondently, “I ought to be better,” but “I will be 
better.” 

A soldier turned clergyman, whose religion was unconventional in 
expression though sincere in essence, used to pray: 

“Here we are, dear Lord, before Thee, men and women with all 
their burdens. Oh, be good to us! Help us to turn our backs on the 
past, hold up our heads, square our shoulders and do the right. The 
breath is still in us, and all things are possible.”’ 

If we have not turned to God for His love and pardon let us do it at 
once. There is not amoment to lose. ‘For all have sinned, 2.8 
being justified freely by His grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus,” “in whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His grace.”’ 

Grace is the boundless, wondrous love of God, and we are to grow 
in it as flowers in the sunshine. 

There are two ways of overcoming the evil in us. One is by fighting 
it, the other by looking away from it and with all our hearts cultivating 
the opposite virtues. 

“Thou shalt not” is for the childhood of the race and the individual. 
Children must be taught that punishment will follow if they strike 
each other or take what is another’s, but the maturer soul may be 
trusted with “Thou shalt.’”’ It is not to them, ‘Thou shalt not kill, 
nor steal,”’ but “I say unto you, love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you.” 


EEP self inthe background. Live above its praise or censure. To 
be self-contemplative, self-centred, diagnosing our own condition, 
is like pulling up plants to see if they are growing. Character should 
grow naturally from the impulse within it, and the faults and sins drop 
away. Have you not seen the dead leaves hanging on the trees in late 
winter, sorry relics of the summer past? They linger until the new life 
begins to stir through their branches and then they soon fall. Our 
part is to “‘keep ourselves in the love of God,” and remove all obstruc- 
tions that hinder our growth. ‘Look up and not down: Look out and 
not in: Look forward, not back: And lend a hand” is a counsel full of 
inspiration. 

Aim high—‘‘ the arrow hath its chances.’ We have only to obey our 
Captain. We do not know the plan of the campaign. We do not need 
to know, but He will lead us to victory. He never asks the impossible, 
but does expect at times “ prodigies of valor.” What great leader does 
not, and what soldiers are not honored by the confidence shown in 
giving them the opportunity ? 

If such teaching as that of ‘turning the other cheek”’ seem too high 
don’t talk about it, but do it or try to do it and the difficulty vanishes. 

“‘God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


“These things write we unto you, that your joy may be full.” 
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Cook’s is the zmproved 
linoleum. 

It is trademarked —to 
guard against mistakes in buy- 
ing or substitution in selling. 

Cook’s Inlaid is a molded, 
nota jointed linoleum. That’s 
the improvement. Each piece 
(2 x 30 yards) is a continuous 
texture, jointless from end to 
end, side to side; no places 
dirt and scrub-water can work 
into; no possibility of any part 
of pattern coming up off the 
burlap backing. 

Cook’s Printed Linoleum 
(marked as below) is pliable, 
not brittle; tough, but not 
hard. Its peculiar composition 
stands the grinding wear 
longer, and with less loss of 
color and pattern, than any 








other printed linoleum made. 







Color book 
of linoleum 
patterns 
free 





Write for “Linoleum Book G,” 
with suggestions of patterns suit- 
able for various rooms, and infor- 
mation valuable for you to have 
when you go to buy linoleum. Also 
for name of dealer in CooKk’s 
LINOLEUM. 





? our walls. The 
COOK’S DECORA 72, 70 i iie. water 
proof wall covering. Hung like wall-paper, but un- 
crackable. Numberless patterns and colorings Write for 
“* Waterproof Wall Coverings.’’ 

Cook’s Table Oilcloth. The kind that gives y° i 
the widest choice of patterns and colors. Most rela le 
quality made. Write for ‘‘ Oil-cloth Uses.” 


Trenton Oil Cloth & Linoleum Co. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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What Other Girls Tell Dolly 





F IT happens among your married girl friends that one of them is the 
divinely-happy mother of the most wonderful baby girl in this 
whole wide world, and you, with some other girls with whom you 

have studied, traveled, lunched and partied together since your school- 
days, want to join and give the little one a charming birthday gift, let 
me suggest a swastika. Soap, socks, sacques and sweaters in the usual 
quantities will be offered at the little one’s shrine, but when Miss 
Dotty Dimple has attained the dignity of her first vear in baby’s social 
world something befitting the occasion must be forthcoming, and a 
swastika will be a gift to keep, embodying everything propitious: good 
luck, long life, and all that. “Hurrah!” said some friends of mine 
whose opinion I asked, because I wanted to see if other people liked 
the idea. “Just the thing,” they cried in 
chorus, ‘‘as a locket attached to a fine gold 
chain,” they continued, helping the idea along 
with their apt suggestions. 

‘*Now the chain will be easily obtained,” 
said Nora, “in any jeweler’s shop, and I 
think one fourteen inches in length will be 
about right. It may seem to be a trifle large 
now, but this is a lifetime trinket, and it 
»ught to be large enough for baby forever.” 

“The swastika must not be too large,’’ said 
Lucy; ‘‘about an inch square would be a 
pretty size.” I thought she was right about 
that, too, don’t you? Love and enthusiasm know no bounds in con- 
nection with baby gifts, do they, girls? I found by inquiring in the 
shops that a dear little chain could be purchased for two dollars and a 
half, while a gold swastika would cost three dollars made to order, 
making a total expense of five dollars and a half. This expense 
would be small—about a dollar—when divided among several. 

It occurs to me at this moment, though, that a more economical way 
to get a beautiful swastika is that by which so many girls have secured 
one: through The Girls’ Club offer in THE JOURNAL; and if you want 
to make this baby’s gift cost each one interested in it only a trifle, one 
of the girls might join the Club, while all the others could help her in 
securing the required number of subscribers necessary to win the prize 
of a gold swastika pin. Then take the swastika to a jeweler and have 
it adapted to the chain. This is merely a suggestion, girls, but a very 
possible one. Really the chain and locket would be a lovely ornament 
for grown-up babies like ourselves. 





VERY happy way to present a birthday gift to a baby was carried 
out by several other girls upon the advent of a little stranger in the 
home of one of their girlhood married friends. They planned a surprise 
party for the day, after finding out from baby’s proud dad that the 
family was to be at home. Now it happened that the little mother’s 
maid departed suddenly—a way maids have, you know—and so a 
home picnic was arranged. Between twelve and one o’clock, one by 
one, each girl presented herself at the house laden with some dainty 
eatable.. Fun was going on at a lively rate, and three girls started to 
arrange the table, while the other three prepared the dishes in the 
kitchen, and at one-thirty all were seated at the merriest of baby 
luncheons. After dessert a wee picnic basket was brought forth from 
one girl’s pocket and handed to the little mother for the baby, whose 
luncheon-time, by-the-way, was also about due. She was duly brought 
down from the nursery, fed, kissed and presented with a gift. Of 
course she goo-gooed in beautiful style and looked wise. The mother 
was delighted and the picnic was a decided success. 

The five girls then donned aprons and cleared things away in apple- 
pie order, bade their hostess farewell, and started for—no, not 
home—oh, dear, no, but a spring tea at five o’clock, given by the mother 
of a bride in honor of the wedding party. Naturally conversation 
was mostly about the bride, who was away off in Egypt on her honey- 
moon. Her mother showed them the Bride’s Book that was being 
made up for the absent loved one. It was indeed a happy conceit. It 
was made to hold the souvenirs of the wedding, start- 
ing with photographs of the bride and bridegroom and 
the invitation card, and followed by as many particu- 
lars of the wedding-day as possible. ‘The book was ar- 
ranged with places for the signatures of the bridal party 
and the clergyman, for a scrap of the wedding-gown, a 
short description of the decorations, a list of the 
presents, copies of telegrams, a piece of the bride’s 


traveling-gown, etc. Under the scrap of the bride’s {/ || 
wedding-gown was inscribed: Bik 
“This is the gown in which she stood / I 


When she went to church and said she would.” / |i 

Under the piece of her traveling-gown the following = ( 
was used : 

“This is the one she wore away 
So bright and gay on her wedding-day.” 

Each page was suitably inscribed, couplets were 
engraved upon several, and upon others wedding- 
bells, slippers and rice were suggested. 

lhe book was bound in white vellum, and the covers 
were faced with moiré antique. The pages were 
sheets of pale gray water-color paper, suitably decorated, and the 
whole book was held together with white satin ribbon. 

At this tea the bridesmaids wore their “wedding-dresses” of light 
€reen silk-muslin. The flowers worn at the wedding had been pink 
carnations, but for this occasion apple-blossoms were substituted, and 
the maid of honor wore a most becoming wreath of them on her dark 
vrown tresses. The decorations in the house were daffodils, violets 
and ferns. It was a charming affair, and recalled pleasantly to many 
of the guests one of the most charming weddings of the season. 


PROPOS of weddings, teas and other gala affairs whereat we girls 
like to wear pretty clothes, I must tell you about a bewitching hat 

om 1 saw at this tea, and I found out afterward that it was made of 
eft-overs. The clever girl who wore it bought one of the late style 
Mushroom wire frames, which she faced underneath with shirred black 
net after giving it a thorough cleaning and pressing. At the back 
and peeping out a bit under the edge of the rim were loops of black 
Velvet ribbon. These were formed of some short pieces cut from long 
Strips between the worn places. The top of the hat was covered with 
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“This is the Gown in Which She Stood 
When She Went to Church and Said She Wou!d” 


all-over black lace, and around the crown a crushed band of light blue 
ribbon was cleverly arranged, ending in a rosette at the left side of the 
hat. Mixed with this rosette were three varicolored roses in dull pink 
shades. The effect was charming. Can’t you imagine it, and how 
becoming it was to the girl who wore it, as she happened to have blue 
eyes and brown hair, a tinge of color in her cheeks, and pearly teeth? 

Such a hat costs but a trifle, as only the ribbon and flowers are new. 
The flat shape of the mushroom hat makes it a very convenient one to 
pack in a suit-case if one expects to need an extra hat for evening wear 
when visiting. A more dressy one could be made of white lace or net, 
with a similar trimming of flowers and ribbon. 


HILE looking over a box of old trinkets the other day, all of them 

sterling silver, 1 wondered what possible use I should ever be 
able to make of them, when the idea occurred to me: why not have 
these melted up and made into one good piece, possibly a locket, a 
brooch or a bracelet? They were too precious to give away, as each 
one had some pleasant association connected with it. There were four 
pocketbook corners, several pieces of a chain, a battered shoe-hook 
handle, a broken ring, and a few other things that were useless in their 
present condition. The idea of having them all made into one piece 
was strengthened by my recollections of a recent Arts and Crafts 
exhibit where, among many wonderful specimens of hand-made 
articles, I saw so many curious and beautiful designs in silver jewelry, 
of which a large proportion were made by women. Chains and lockets 
of all kinds, beautiful in design and workmanship, belt-buckles, 
rings and brooches in a handsome array, delighted my sense and love 
of the unusual and antique style in jewelry, and I wanted to buy some 
then and there, but it seemed a bit extravagant in view of necessary 
spring and summer clothes that would soon have to be paid for. 
With the material in hand, however, the cost of the work may be such 
as I can afford. I imagine the price will be regulated by the design 
that is chosen; the more elaborate ones, of course, requiring more time 
to make, would necessarily add to the cost; but the idea is possible 
and worth “saving up” for. 


A Few Ways to Make and Save Money 


A‘ sIRL from the Middle West writes: ‘Two years agoI was called 
home from my second year in college, where I was making my own 
way, by my mother’sillness. After a time I was not confined so closely 
and looked about for recreation. We had recently moved to a small 
town, but through a bright young neighbor I met the High School 
girls. They listened eagerly to college stories, and, being especially 
enthusiastic over basket-ball, they urged me to coach them. As their 
parents were well-to-do there was no trouble in getting the necessary 
equipment and hiring a room. ‘The girls insisted upon paying me 
one dollar for each hour’s lesson, and as we met three afternoons 
in the week I found my college fund increased, besides having 
pleasant recreation and making delightful friends. ILLINOIS.” 


“T Hope THESE IDEAS MAY BE USEFUL TO You, Dolly,” reads 
another letter, “that they may help other girls, and that I may win 
by these practical and economical ideas, of which I have tried to tell 
you, a little sum to add to my college account. 

“‘T have found out by trial that walking is not only a very healthful 
exercise, but it is also an economical one. When I do not have ex- 
tremely long distances to go I always walk. My body, if it is tired, is 
refreshed thereby, and besides this I still own that little coin. The 
dimes and nickels which I save in this way are stored up until I have 
enough to purchase a good, standard book. So you see I am not only 
getting healthful, invigorating bodily exercise, but a small, yet choice, 
library as well—simply by using a little economy. I am trying to work 
my way through college, so I keep my eyes open for little opportunities 
to make money. I possess a moderate musical education, and, having 
been asked to become the organist of a small church at one dollar a 

Sunday, I accepted the position. I find that I not only 
get excellent practice in choir-work, but I have a few 
dollars to lay away for my education. Girls, if you have 
a talent, use it. It pays. 

‘‘ONE OF YOUR PRACTICAL GIRLS FROM PENNSYLVANIA.” 


\\ “T HAve Found AN EAsy WAy to make pin-money 
\ without any special talent—that is, by stamping waists, 
\\ \ suits and children’s clothing; in fact any kind of fan y- 
\ work for which there is such a demand now. To do this 


work send for a small stamping outfit, if necessary, though 
.\} much can be done with pencil and transfer-paper, using 
a: illustrations from magazines, flower- 
books, or anything suitable. I have 
made many beautiful and artistic de- 
signs for my friends, which are all the 
more appreciated because of their orig- 
inality and individual character. It 
is very interesting work as well as 
profitable. A KENTUCKY GIRL.” 


NE more idea, and a “‘ frilly’? one—that of a chafing-dish apron 

made bya Massachusetts girl to wear at a June affair. She bought 
a yard and a half of organdy in a design of sprays of roses on a white 
ground. Half a yard of the material was used for the apron, cutting 
off a quarter of a yard of the width, and for a trimming_she sewed 
rows of white lace beading across the material from the left-hand upper 
side to the right-hand lower side, and vice versa, between the roses. 
This formed a lace lattice-work effect. The lower edge of the material 
was cut in four points and the beading carried down to each. A very 
full ruffle, edged with beading, was sewed around the points. A be- 
coming bib formed of one flower, edged with beading, and a narrow 
ruffle to match the larger one, was attached to the belt in the shape of a 
point, and a waistband of beading, ending in wide, sashlike, ruffled 
strings of the organdy, completed this bewitching apron. 

All the decorations for the house and table were roses in every shade 
and variety. The hostess wore a dress of white dotted Swiss and a 
pink rose in her hair. : 

Hoping you are all as happy as the robins, 

Ever yours affectionately, 


DOLLY. 
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These Bargains 


Princess Jumper Dress . $2.75 
New Blouse Waist . . $1.00 
Latest Style Walking 
Hat, $2.75 





































HIS Stylish “ Fifth Avenue " Walking Hat is made to give 

the new sailor effect; it is made of fine natural milan 
Straw, ancl is trimmed around crown with wreath of pretty 
roses; finished on left side with an attractive full white satin 
ribbon rosette, with three quills drawn through, fastened with 
fancy steel buckle; the bandeau, which is of straw, is trimmed 
with fold of good quality velvet and pretty buckle; colors of 
roses, white, pink and red, or blue flowers. This attractive 
value is not duplicated by any other store at less than double 
our price; specially priced at $2.75. 


Send for our FREE CATALOGUE 


Every woman who wants to keep in touch with the newest 
and best approved New York Styles in dress or housefurnish- 
ings should have our New 
Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue. It is elaborately illus- 


N trated with all the latest styles 
0. for women, men and children; 
69B1 ee | od “7 — 
ported and domestic novelties 
Jumper and household supplies. Low- 
Dress est prices in America are quoted. 
Write for it TODAY,— Mailed 

$2.75 FREE Everywhere. 


Address Al. 
This New Stylish One- 
JUMPER DRESS 


is made of excellent 
quality white lawn with 
tiny biack dot; the 
Jumper can be worn 
over any style waist and 
has full blouse front and is 


7D1 laid in box and side plaits, 
finished at yoke with Valen- 
WAIST ciennes lace edging; the 


pretty short sleeves are lace 
trimmed; the waist is at- 
tached to skirt with em)roid- 
ery insertion which forms a 
belt; fastens in back; the 
skirt is finished with a deep 
full flounce and hem; the 
flounce is trimmed with 
two tucks and is headed 
withdeeptuck; theunder- 
waist is macle of fine white 
lawn, has full blouse front 
of tucked blind and open- 
work all-over embroid- 























y ery; rows of pretty Valen- 
4 6ciennes lace insertion 
form a round yoke (as 
shown in illustration) 
which is finished with 
aruffie of Valen- 
cienneslaceedging; 
the three - quarter 
length sleeves, 
cuffsandcollarare 
tucked and lace 
edged; fastens in 
back. mt 
Jum ress 
on fy $2.75 - 
No. 70 D 1, 
Under Shirt 
Waist $1.00 — 
No. 69 A 70 


Siegel Shenat Co.’s Liberal Guarantee 


goes with each article purchased from this advertisement. 

If your purchase does not prove satisfactory in every 

detail, if it does not prove the best value you ever secured, 

return it to us at our expense, and your money and all 

charges will be promptly refunded. The advantages are 

all yours — New York's latest styles at bargain prices — 
THE RISK ALL OURS. 


We THe 6 STORE ACT ev TSELT We 
Ss» STEGEL,OPERG ~ 

ranc no 
houses suxtnave. AF Agents 


J. B. GREENHUT, PRES. 





bes NEW YORK CITY === 





kK send half the price, and 
J a «the other half upon re- 
Zz ceipt of the gem. 

aay 2944 Beresford-Sindara Co. 


SAPPHIRE 







How eagerly the 
gem-lovers of America 
welcomed our an- 
nouncement in the 
March /adies’ Home 
Journal was attested 
by the flood of orders, 
and requests for cata- 
logues of these splen- 
did sapphires which 
we are selling by mailat 
lower prices than were 
ever before possible. 

Remember: We supply 
you direct with genuine 
gems at a price heretofore 
impossible. Order from 
these, or send for com- 
plete illustrated Sapphire 
Catalogue. 

Everyone of our sap- 
phires is guaranteed gen- 
uine, and set in solid gold 

mountings. In ordering, 


y* 


35 Maiden Lane, New York 


MINE PRICES 


















“Baby Go Wif You?” 


No trouble to take baby anywhere — 
in the crowded street—on the cars — 
in crowded stores—if you have an 


Oriole Go-Basket 


May be taken on arm or lap, Wheels 
out of sight — can't soil clothes. May 
he changed from go-cart to 

» either High Chale, Samper or 
Rassinet in three seconds. In- 
dorsed by leading physicians. 
Send for Free Tilustrated 

Booklet telling how to ob- 
tain Go-Basket on approval. 


The Withrow Mfg. Co. 
17 Elm &t., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Weighs 
only 
7 lbs. 
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Mrs. Booker T. Washin&ton’s Part in 
Her Husband's Work 


By Emmett J. Scott 








F BOOKER T. WASHINGTON and of ir — 


afford to leave at home. The presence of these 





the great Tuskegee School for Negroes 

he has builded the public has heard 
much. It knows but little, however, of the 
woman who is to him both helpmeet and com- 
panion. Nevertheless, not the least factor in 
the success of Mr. Washington and his school 
has been the support and coéperation of the 
woman who divides with him the responsibilities 
and the labors of a leader of his people. 

Even before the War closed there came to the 
South on the heels of the army of emancipation 
an army of school-teachers. They came to per- 
fect with the spelling-book and the reader the 
work that the soldiers had begun with the sword. 
It was during this period, in the little straggling 
village of Macon, Mississippi, that a little girl, 
called then Margaret Murray, but who is known 
now as Mrs. Booker T. Washington, was born. 








children raised another question : ‘‘ What should 
be done with the children?” A plan has been 
carried out which is doing for the children some- 
what the same service that the Mothers’ Meeting 
is doing for their mothers. The children now 
number fifty. They are taught simple lessons, 
and at the same time receive practical talks on 
behavior at home and in the streets and else- 
where. A small library-room is also provided 
for them, with picture-books and simple games 
on the tables. 

There is marked improvement among the 
women in the matter of dress and care of the 
hair,’ the old plantation habit of “wrapping” it 
being almost entirely done away with. The 
women no longer go barefooted, nor do they sit 
around the streets in listless fashion indulging 
in a kind of reckless familiarity with the men. 











When she grew old enough to count she found 














Thousands of papers and picture-cards sent by 





herself one of a family of ten, and, like nearly all PHOTOGRAPH BY O. Mw. BATTEY 
children of Negro parentage at that time, very 
r. 

In the grand army of teachers who went South in 1864 and 1865 
were many Quakers. Prevented by the tenets of their religion from 
entering the army as soldiers these people were the more eager to do the 
not less difficult and often dangerous work of teachers among the 
freedmen after the War was over. 

One of the first memories of Mrs. Washington's childhood is of her 
father’s death. It was when she was seven years old. The next day 
she went to the Quaker school-teachers, a brother and sister, Sanders 
by name, and never went back home to live. 

And so it was that Margaret Murray became at seven a permanent 
part of the Quaker household, and became to all intents and purposes, 
so far as her habits of thought and religious attitude are concerned, 
herself a Quaker. 

The books she found in this Quaker household were, as may be 
imagined, of the sober sort. The passionate interest with which this 
little girl consumed them merely reflects the interest that seized the 
whole race of enfranchised people at that time. The great mystery of 
letters had so impressed the imagination of the Negro people during 
the period of slavery and after emancipation that they were possessed 
with a fanatical desire for knowledge. 


She Taught School When Fourteen Years Old 


EVER in the history of the world have people made such sacri- 
fices to get knowledge as the masses of the Negro people have 
since the War. And after they have learned, their next greatest 
desire is to teach others who have not yet had an opportunity to learn. 
When Margaret Murray was fourteen years old the good Quaker 
teacher said one day, “ Margaret, would thee like to teach?” That 
very day the little girl borrowed a long skirt and went downtown to the 
office of Judge Ames, and took her examination. It was not a severe 
examination. Judge Ames had known Margaret all her life and he 
had known her father, and in those days white people were more lenient 
with Negro teachers than they are now. They did not expect so much 
of them. And so, the next day Margaret Murray stepped into the 
schoolroom where she had been the day before a pupil and became a 
teacher. 

Then Margaret heard of the school at Nashville, Fisk University, 
and she went there. She had a little money when she started to school, 
and with that and what she was able to earn at the school and by teach- 
ing during vacations she managed to work her way as, what was 
termed rather contemptuously in those days, a “half-rater.”” It was 
not the fashion at that time, in spite of the poverty of the colored 
people, for students to work their way through school. 

In those days very little had been heard at Fisk of Tuskegee, of 
Hampton, or of Booker T. Washington. Students who expected to be 
teachers were looking forward to going to Texas. Texas has always 
been more favorable to Negro education than other Southern States, 
and has always got the best of Negro public-school teachers. 

But upon graduation day, June, 1889, Booker T. Washington was 
at Fisk, and he sat opposite Margaret Murray at table. About that 
time it was arranged that she should go to Texas, but, without knowing 
just how it came about, she decided to go to Tuskegee and become 
what was then called the Lady Principal of the school. She has been 
at Tuskegee ever since. F 


Is a Sort of “Mother Confessor” at Tuskegee 


RS. WASHINGTON’S duties as the wife of the Principal of the 

Tuskegee Institute are many and various. She has charge of all 
the industries for girls. She gives much time to the extension work of 
the school, which includes the “ Mothers’ Meetings” in the town of 
Tuskegee and the “plantation settlement” near by. Her most char- 
acteristic trait, however, is a boundless sympathy which has made 
her a sort of Mother Confessor to students and teachers of the 
Institute. 

The Mothers’ Meetings grew out of the first Tuskegee Negro 
Conference held at Tuskegee in February, 1892. Mrs. Washington, 
as she sat in this first meeting of Negro farmers and heard what they 
had to say, was impressed with the fact that history was repeating 
itself. Here again, as in the early days of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Moyement, women had no place worth mentioning in the important 
concerns of life outside the household. While there were many women 
ee at this first conference they did not seem to realize that they 

ad any interest in the practical affairs that were being discussed by 
their sons and husbands. While her husband was trying to give these 
farmers new ideas, new hopes, new aspirations, the thought came to 
Mrs. Washington that the Tuskegee village was the place for her to 
begin a work which should eventually include all of the women of the 
county and of the neighboring counties. Accordingly, the first Mothers’ 
Meeting was organized in the upper story of an old store, which then 
stood on the main street of the village. Mrs. Washington says: 
“That first meeting I can never forget. The women came, and each 
one, as she entered, looked at me and seemed to say, ‘Where is it?’ 
We talked it all over, the needs of our women of the country, the best 
way of helping each other, and there and then began the first Mothers’ 
Meeting, which now has in its membership two hundred and twenty- 
nine women.” 

The meetings are now held in a large, roomy hall on the main 
street in a brick building owned by a colored merchant, a graduate 
of the Tuskegee Institute. Women now come long distances on foot 
to attend the meetings. They bring the little girls whom they cannot 


Mrs. Booker T. Washington 


friends of the school have been distributed, so 
that the cracks of the cabin homes may be 
closed against the wind, and in order that the 
children may become accustomed to seeing something besides the 
cheerless logs that usually face them inside their homes. 

Very few of the women can tell how old they are. Mrs. Washington 
has them recall some incident in their lives as near as possible the 
time they were born, and in this way their ages are discovered. 


The Plantation Settlement She Started Ten Years Ago 


_ eight miles from Tuskegee there is a large plantation where 
some thirty families are living. Many other families live in the 
vicinity. It was here that some ten years ago Mrs. Washington 
started what she called a ‘ Plantation Settlement.” 

She asked some of the teachers at Tuskegee to begin to help these 
people. At first they went to the plantation on Sundays only. 
Mrs. Washington selected what seemed to be the most promising 
cabin, and asked the woman who lived there if she could come 
to that house the next Sunday and hold a meeting. When the party 
went down early the next Sunday morning a stout new broom was 
taken along. Making the woman a present of the broom, it was sug- 
gested that all take a hand in cleaning the house a little before the 
people should begin to come. The woman took the broom and swept 
half of the room, when Mrs. Washington volunteered to finish the job. 

She had not gone far along on her half before the woman said: 
“Oh, Mis’ Washington, lemme take de broom an’ do mah half ovah.”’ 
Mrs. Washington says: “I have always thought that that one uncon- 
scious lesson in thoroughness was the foundation of our work on that 
plantation.” 

The people came out quite largely to the meeting, and after a few 
Sundays they gladly accepted the offer to have a day-school opened. 
The owner of the plantation gave the use of an old cabin for the teacher 
and the school, and a teacher, an earnest young woman who had been 
a student at the Tuskegee Institute, was secured. With a few simple 
household belongings this young woman moved into the cabin which 
was to: be at once her home and the schoolhouse. 


The Children are All Taught to Do Something 


HE expense of this school at first was borne largely by contributions 

from the teachers of the Tuskegee Institute—from their none too 
large salaries—and from some money given Mrs. Washington for this 
work by generous Northern friends, but after a little the people of the 
community began to realize its value to them and to give what they 
could to its support. Provisions and supplies for the teacher were 
brought by those who could not pay money. After a time, too, the 
school began to help support itself. 

Few of the children could even read when the work began, but 
school for them meant much besides the alphabet. The girls were 
taught—and are now—to take care of the house, to wash dishes, scrub 
and make beds. The boys split wood, kept the yard clean, and planted 
and cared for the garden about the cabin, and learned to raise poultry. 
From the first the influence for good of the teacher, Miss Annie Davis, 
began to be evident in the community. The one-room cabin homes 
were kept neater, the moral life of the place was better. A Sunday- 
school was established, and a rough little board church built. 

After three years in the old cabin the school was such a success that 
it was decided to provide for it larger accommodations. Ten acres of 
land were bought adjoining the plantation, and a neat, comfortable, 
frame house of three rooms was built. One of the rooms is the school- 
room, and the other two are the teacher’s home and the practice-rooms 
for the girls’ housekeeping. Around the house is a large garden in 
which the boys and girls raise good crops of many kinds of vegetables. 

The rest of the land has been broken up and planted in various 
crops. In the summer months the teacher closes school at two o’clock 
and goes out with the children into the fields to work. During the 
last two years good crops have been grown on the place, and have 
been used for the teacher’s food, or toward the support of the school. 
With money given by visitors at Tuskegee Institute who occasionally 
drive down to see this plantation, the teacher has been able to buy 
a cow, and now the boys learn to care for the cow, the girls learn how 
to make butter, and the teacher’s table is just so much better supplied. 


She is “Completely One” with Her Husband in Their Work 


OT the least of the duties which fall to Mrs. Washington is that of 

caring for the distinguished people who visit the Tuskegee Institute. 

The Tuskegee rule that everything must be in readiness for the inspec- 

tion of visitors, as much so in the kitchen as in any other department 
of the school, prevails in her home also. 

An interesting part of this home life is the Sunday morning breakfast. 
The teachers have slept later than usual, and, when Mr. Washington 
is at home, they are invited in groups of three and four to share their 
morning meal. In this way he keeps in personal touch with each of 
his teachers; he knows what they are doing; he hears their com- 
plaints, if they have any; he counsels with them; they “get together.” 

Mrs. Washington’s labors for the good of her people are not confined 
to the school. She is President of the Southern Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, and editor of the official organ of the National 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, of which she is also an officer. 

Mr. Washington’s estimate of his wife’s helpfulness to him may be 
gathered from his tribute in his autobiography, “Up from Slavery”: 
“She is completely one with me in the work directly connected with 
the school, relieving me of many burdens and perplexities.” 
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This label appears on 
every jar of 


Mac Laren’s 
Imperial Cheese 


We give you our word that Imperial 
Cheese is made with a regard for cleanli- 
ness and purity which you could not 
exceed in your own home. 

Most housewives would consider 
it sufficient if the opal jars were thor- 
oughly washed with hot water, but we 
sterilize every one before it is filled with 
Imperial Cheese. 

The absence of preservatives is also 
an element of security. 
Imperial Cheese is “as good as it tastes.” 
In jars from 10 cents upward. 


Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Canada 


Luncheon Tomatoes 


This dish takes the place of meat at luncheon or 

supper. Cut a slice from the stem end of a nice, ripe 
| tomato, scoop out the centres, dash in a little pepper 
| and salt, and put in each a teaspoonful of Mac Laren's 
| Imperial Cheese. Drop in a raw egg, stand the 
tomatoes in a baking pan and bake slowly until the 
eggs are set. While they are cooking rub two table- 
spoonfuls of Mac Laren’s Imperial Cheese with four 
tablespoonfuls of cream, heat over hot water. Dish 
the tomatoes on squares of toast. Put on top of 
each teaspoonful of the hot cream cheese and serve. 












Homemade Bread. 


The troubles of bread-making have 
always been the hard work —fre- 
quent failures—and the coarseness 
of grain in the bread, The 


anning- 


owman | 
“Eclipse” | 
Bread Maker 


kneads in three minutes easily and 
thoroughly and the result is sure to 
be fine-grained, light bread. It is the 
only machine that actually kneads by 
compression. 

For sale by leading dealers. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet “‘EE-1" giving recipes of 
breads, rolls and cakes. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 























EUROPE Small party now forming. The 
British Isles, Continent and the 


Mediterranean. High class throughout. Itinerary on 





| request. James L, Topham, Pittsburgh College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
t rts 
> , J Iron Fence is the standard. 


" Over 100 handsome designs - 
ev ad 
} | AGENTS WANTED swisere 
> a itl men or women,represent largest 
5 - makers iron fence in the worl’. 
The Stewart {ron Works Co. 
Dept. 90 A, Cincinnati, 0. 
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An Island Puzzle Bohn 


By Grant E. Hamilton 


ee are nine drawings illustrating islands which form a part of the territory of the United States. Number 4, for example, stands for 




























Philippines. Guess the others if you can, and with your answer tell us in not more than twenty-five words which of our story-writers 


& 
you like best, and why. For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer, Refri erator 
we will give: 


A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
The Beautiful—The Sanitary 


Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct list 
. 
Special Home Test Offer 


and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 
Every dealer has our authority to de- 


liver a Bohn Syphon Refrigerator to your 
home fora 10 days’ trial. This Home Test 
must prove the truth of all the followin 
claims or the refrigerator may be returne 
and full purchase price will be refunded. 


Celery, muskmelons, 
onions—any vege- 
table or fruit will 
not taint milk, but- 
ter anc the like (¢ 
open vessels) in the 
same Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator food 
compartment— @ 
proving absence of © 
dead air. Milk will 
remain fresh, sweet 
and of. perfect 
nourishing 4 Peet 
quality for at "4 dh» 
least 72 hours * ~-— 
in the Bohn ae 
— proving » 
absence of 
germ 
life, 
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HE Oo oF FOUR 
HER O 
MOTE GREATES 
America’s Favorite Home Refrigerator 


Matches will light freely after a day or more in the 
Bohn food compartment—the supreme test of dryness, 

A given ba gro of ice will keep the Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator6 to 15 degrees colder than any other of 
equal size, and the ice lasts longer—proving economy. 

Che food compartment of the Bohn Syphon Refrig- 
erator is as large as that of any refrigerator for size. 

A lighted match will almost flicker out in the 
active current of live air from the base of the ice 
chamber — proving perfect circulation. 


Remember 
You prove these statements in your home 
Order by mail where \\'«'* we have no 


dealer, order by mail, 
we have no dealer and we will send the 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerator with return privilege 
We pay the freight and guarantee fullest satisfaction, 

























Book FREE —Tells many startling truths about 
the relation of pe ice boxes to typhoid, epidemics, 
cholera. It fully catalogs the BOHN, 


White Enamel Refrigerator Co. 
1525 University St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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O ONE appreciates like the careful housekeeper 
4% that Spring, despite all its pleasures — brings 
iy war with dust and dirt. 
"How doubly valued at this time of year are floor 
coverings that can be taken up and shaken clean! 
IMPERIAL SMYRNA RUGS are a boon to 
housekeepers, Dirt that is tracked in—dust that 
is blown in—can be removed from “ Imperials” 
with an occasional shaking, They are infinitely 
more sanitary and less trouble in the long run, than 
the carpet tacked down to absorb a season's dirt. 
“ Imperials” are seamless, all wool and reversible. 
Made in choicest Oriental designs, and modern 
effects. Are soft to the tread and have unusual 
furnishing value, Sizes 18 x 34 inches to 12 x 18 feet. 
ayy from $1.25 to $75, according to size. Sold by 
- - . : * , dealers. 
Answers to the March Puzzles Send for booklet “Art & Utility " show- 
ins ' Read These Positive Directions ing “Imperiale” in exact colors, 
tate Capitals : ) 
Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than Ww. & Jd. SLOANE (Est. 1843), 
1 Lansing 4 Albany 7 Jackson May 4, and not later than the morning of May 9. Sole Distributing Agents 
2 Sprinefield 5 Phoenix 8 Hartford The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the July 880 Broadway, New York 
3 Little Rock 6 Pierre 9 Cheyenne JOURNAL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 
The privilege of competing is open to all. The following form of answer is sug- 
PRIZE WINNERS gested, though not required; but, as the use of these blanks is again permitted by 
the Post-Office Department, it will simplify and expedite the examination of the TR Tes a 
First Prize—Mrs. R. A. Sommers, Kentuc ky. answers if the blanks are used, Mail your answer to Th yn d 
SECOND PrRizeE—Emily C. Sorby, California. The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia "Ki og f a 
Tuirp Prize—Leila Sefton, Iowa. mae © ie 
! OTHER Prizes — Helen A. Burford, Washington ; Mrs. H: T. Poe, Which Islands are These? EDUCA y OR 
South Carolina; Charles A. Robie, Vermont; Charles Smith, § Cc RACKE 
South Dakota; Mrs. A. I. McEachern, Texas; Mrs. C. L. 1 5 RS 
“4 i Michael, W\ est Virginia; Mrs. H. D. Silverman, New Jersey; We Send F 
cS Robert E. Hutton, Arizona; Alvin Dews, Virginia; Mrs. U. H. 2 6 Samsien aot Book. 
Y Struble, Illinois; Mrs. E. J. Chaisty, District of Columbia; Mrs. let rq Acquaiat You 
X a Pac kard, Connecticut; Mrs. Frank T. Koons, Maryland; 3 7 With Their Merit 
“enry Schmiel, Michigan; J. F. Riordan, Illinois; Nettie E. State nied 06:4 cael 
Shea, Nebraska; May Buckman, Missouri; Mrs. E. B. Butler, 4 8 sequent (give name of mnaiae, 
S ashington ; Cora Gardner Howie, Massachusetts; William P. please), and we will send you 
} etal Kansas; Thomas L. Michal, North Carolina; Selma .. sample box containing differ 
: rion, Miss i: W . ic ' wwivania: Willi : ent varieties —each variety a 
i mn Le pment W. Karl Hilbrich, Pennsylvania; William G. ° Gistinet dellakt. Raucetes 
', Massachusetts; Mrs. W. J. McMahon, Louisiana; Mrs. Name Crackers have a quality all 
-W.W indsor, Canada; Gertrude Brinckle, Delaware; M. B. their own and a charm that 
he ristol, South Carolina; Harold C. Rose, Rhode Island; Will Address captiv ates the most jaded 
he . Grieger, Indiana; Mrs. C. L. Ritsman, Ohio; Florence B. palate. rite to 
: ee Win ane fy = ay qt — 5 ceeeeprore Johnson Educator Food Co. 
: : » Pennsylvania; Mrs. George A. Dew, Idaho; Roger C. 7 , 
Nuttin, Vermont; Elsie Watkins ‘Ohio; Traugott F Keller Your Idea of Our Best Story-Writer May be Written Below. = ee ae Boston, oy 
N Fat Las >? ’ : : palate “ ,M 7 Sducator Crackers are so 
- Vouk wk Mrs. W. H. Keller, Kansas; Lucy A. Harder, New Uae tie Diarain F vene ae most good grocers. ° 
1 rs tk; Dora Horton, Colorado; Frances Worth Dana, West 
= irginia; Charles M. Daller, Michigan; Mrs. M. N. Lee, New 
ag id: Mrs. Mary E. Eberhart, Nebraska; F. P. Dougherty, 
bn aryland; Bessie Regan, South Dakota. = eS 
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The Revival of He 


Designs by Armold G 


and an intense interest in things ant 
signer of these handsome 

an With a little knowledge of egan 
making designs for his own house. The idea soon became known among his friends, ang 
requests for ‘‘just one piece ’’ began to come in from them. Then the artist—for such he has 
proved himself to be—thought it worth while to take some lessons in hand weaving. The results 
of his interest and his enthusiasm for the work are evident in the designs illustrated on this page, 
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“Blazing Star” 
**Governor's Garden’’ 
Old-Fashioned Stripes 







RED AND WHITE COTTON RUG 
Original Design 
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BLUE AND WHITE SCARE 
Old ‘‘South County’’ Design 
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CURTAIN. BLUE AND WHITE BORDER 
“Sun, Moon and Stars”’ 


GREEN AND WHITE CURTAIN 
“Pomegranate”’ 





of Hand Weaving 


iS by Arnold G. Talbot 


e, one As the number of orders increased more looms were purchased, and capable assistants 
.d and 


p, Where , were engaged and trained for the work. The wife of this artist had all the time been 


) 


g an 
began inspiration to him, and his most clever helper in the work by selecting colors and experimenting 
‘nds, and § with the reproduction of old-time patterns. Their house is commodious, andthe entire third 
h he has story has been given over to this business. The weaving of rag carpet, rugs, linen towels 
1e results and spreads, portieres, cushion-covers, scarfs and a variety of useful things, for which there 
his page, is always a ready sale, keeps these looms running the year round. 
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Foods that Affect the Complexion 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


ACH person, to be sure, is a law 
r unto himself, but we can estab- 
lish a general rule for most per- 
sonstofollow. Each animal is different, 
but man soon learns that with very 
slight variations the whole herd may 
be fed practically from the same trough; 
quantities must vary, but quality and 
substances change but little. The 
whole process of human nutrition is 
more or less misunderstood by the 
average individual. He knows, per- 
haps, how to feed his dogs, cats or 
cows. Why not? When he invests 
his money in a herd he immediately hires a herdsman or spends hours 
himself studying animal feeding. Does this same man, when he 
marries, read up on human physiology and the food best suited to 
the animal children under his care? No; according to his ideas 
the poor unfortunate things are not animals, and so they have to eat 
that which is put before them, perhaps the most easily served and the 
most tasty. 

Let me illustrate. Opposite me in a train sat a lady, her two chil- 
dren and the nurse, the latter holding a fine, expensive pet dog. The 
mother was busily engaged reading, the children were eating candies. 
The dog watched the children constantly and every now and then 
begged for a bit of candy, whereupon the small boy (keeping his eye on 
his mother) would slyly slip a chocolate into the dog’s mouth. All at 
once the mother woke up to the fact that the dog was being fed candies, 
and, in the most distressed tone, called: “Fred, don’t give Togy that 
candy; it will make him sick. Eat it up quickly yourself.” This same 
disproportionate care of animals and of children occurs every day in 
wilonedated families. 





Correct Food and Pure Water are Most Necessary 


E CANNOT, of course, attribute all our good health to the in- 

fluence of correct diet. We are quite sure that general hygiene 
and the care of the body are of equal importance; but we are also 
very sure that the individual who lives rationally on a simple, whole- 
some diet will, in the long run, have the best chance in the struggle 
for life. Correct food and a fuil allowance of pure water are great 
factors in the cure of skin diseases; at the same time the skin itself 
must be kept perfectly clean and active. Acids, cooked fats, tea, sugar 
and rich sweets injure the skin, not directly, but indirectly, by upset- 
ting the digestion and overcrowding the excretory organs. Constipa- 
tion following indigestion is a great menace to a clear skin. 

Let us go carefully over the conditions of a bad skin, and their cure. 
The liver is the largest gland in the body and one of the most important 
appended to the alimentary tract. It is made up of a large number of 
small bodies known as lobules, separated by the blood-vessels, nerves 
and ducts. These lobules are made up of cells that constitute the 
secreting structure of the liver, and it is these cells with which we are 
concerned. The action of the liver is complicated, giving a rigid 
limit to its power. We frequently hear a person say he has a “torpid 
liver” or his liver is “inactive,’”’ when in reality it is simply an over- 
worked organ. 

The liver is closely related to all the processes of the body; it modi- 
fies the blood, transforms sugar and stores glycogen, secretes bile, and, 
no doubt, in some way is concerned with the formation of urea. One 
can see at a glance that an active, healthful liver makes the work of 
the skin and kidneys much easier—the great excretory organs con- 
cerned in eliminating the poisonous materials from the proteids. I 
think you can readily understand why a torpid liver makes a muddy 
skin. Constipation, always accompanying these complications, pre- 
vents the escape of many objectionable materials. Retained, they are 
taken up by the blood and sent throughout the body and have no other 
escape except through the skin, which soon becomes dark, dry and 
unhealthy. Any derangement of the liver hinders the flow of bile into 
the intestines. Sometimes it is reabsorbed, giving a yellow color to the 
skin. Sometimes the whites of the eyes turn yellow. 

Now that we have, in a kindergarten fashion, considered the action 
of the liver, let us see what the foods were which overworked it and 
gave the bad complexion that usually accompanies such conditions; 
then what foods contain the necessary elements to overcome the 
defects. A good complexion must come from the inside, not the out- 
side. Powders and materials of this sort close the pores and prevent 
healthy action. Bathe the face at night in warm water—in the morn- 
ing with cold. Do not use soap or grease. Dry it with the softest 
towel, giving just enough friction to create a healthy color and action. 
All outside lotions serve only for the hour, and, like all false remedies, 
must be changed and increased with time. 


What We Should Eat and What We Should Not 


VOID all pasty foods, mushes (except cornmeal, well cooked), 

sweets, greasy foods such as gravies, fried foods and cooked fats of 

all kind, pork, veal, pickles, all foods preserved in vinegar and all salt 

foods. Do not drink tea, coffee and chocolate with the meals; take 

them at the close. Masticate every mouthful of food at least thirty 

times. Add to your diet fresh fruits, well-cooked green vegetables and 
the red meats. 

All hygienists are agreed that the relation of diet to a good skin is a 
very close one, and that errors in diet cause many of the so-called skin 
diseases, and that the cure undoubtedly depends upon a change of 

‘ daily food. Salty and highly-seasoned foods, fried and preserved meats 
and fish, liver, hot breads, griddle cakes, unripe fruits and stale, coarse 
vegetables cause rough or scaly skin. An over-quantity of fresh beef 
or mutton taken with eggs and milk will upset the liver and make a 
muddy complexion. Anybody with this trouble should masticate 
every mouthful of food thoroughly; substitute eggs now and then for 
meats; use potatoes but twice a week, either boiled, mashed or plain 
baked, hashed in cream, au gratin or stuffed; rice carefully boiled, 
dry and tender; once in a while macaroni, but never any two starchy 
foods at the same meal; with every meal a carefully-cooked green 
vegetable—onions, spinach, cauliflower, Brussels sprouts, asparagus, 
young and tender green corn, peas, tender string beans—any of these 
cooked without grease; then a salad made from some tender, uncooked 
vegetables with French dressing. Avoid mayonnaise dressing and 
complicated meat salads. When the skin is very bad take a clear cup 
of coffee in the morning and abstain from all food. Make the first 
meal at noon, and have it composed largely of fruits and vegetables. 
The main meal of the day should come after the day’s work is over. 
Eat enough to satisfy the hunger, but do not overeat. Stewed prunes, 
apples, cooked figs and ripe fruits are nice for desserts. Grapes in 
season are especially good. Whole-wheat bread should be used in the 
place of white bread. Drink an abundance of water, not with the 
meal, but before and after. Be sure that the meal has been digested 
before you take your between-meal drink, or you may hinder the diges- 
tion of the meal and upset the whole plan. Drink a glass of cold water 
after the morning bath and another the last thing at night. 


In Case You Have Acne or Eczema 


F YOU are suffering from some specific disease a special curative 
diet must be closely adhered to. For instance: acne, a pimpled con- 
dition of the skin caused by inflammation of the glands due to the 
retention of the secretions, can easily be cured by restrictive diet and 
mild external treatment. Nine out of ten cases are due to improper 
diet, usually too much candy—too many “good things.” If the 
disease has made considerable progress fast for one day, drink cool 
water every two hours, then live solely on milk with rice or barley- 
water for a week, using each day one quart of good barley-water and 
two quarts of milk. Take a glass—a half-pint—every two hours, from 
seven in the morning until nine at night. Koumyss may now and then 
be substituted for milk and barley-water, or you may live one day on 
buttermilk, simply for a change. After this, take a glass of hot water 
immediately after the morning bath; for breakfast, a cup of clear 
black coffee—nothing else. For your luncheon eat two slices of well- 
buttered whole-wheat bread, zwieback or brown bread, after which 
you may eat an apple or an orange or some grapefruit. Dinners must 
consist of a very little meat, such as either boiled or roasted chicken or 
chops, spinach, creamed onions, cauliflower and tender lettuce or 
celery with French dressing. Do not take soups or desserts. Eat meat 
but once a day—better, every other day. Avoid starches for the time 
being. Ripe peaches, dark, ripe grapes and prunes without skin and 
cooked without sugar, and Japanese persimmons are allowable. 

There is a sort of eczema noticed now and then among institution 
children resulting from a scanty and unnutritious diet. This will 
quickly disappear on a full, simple diet. The treatment should be 
directly opposite to that given for acne. In other words, the rich who 
overindulge and clog the liver must curtail and live on a shilling a day; 
while the semi-starved, who frequently have equally bad complexions, 
respond quickly to a full diet. Often three meals a day of good, 
substantial food for a while will be effectual. 

Eczema, so-called, either acute or chronic, covers a large propor- 
tion of the skin diseases. It is brought about by a number of causes, 
but two-thirds of the cases can trace their origin directly. to dietetic 
faults; and—strange as it may seem—the eating of too much food, or 
insufficient food of a monotonous character, or improperly-cooked 
foods, will any of them cause about the same conditions. 


Overeating Gives Much Work to the Skin 


T RECAPITULATE: overeating throws an additional amount of 
work upon the skin, one of the most important excretory organs, and 
one that eliminates more waste products than people give it credit for. 
If the skin isin any way hindered in this function these products must 
accumulate in the blood faster than they can be got rid of, then the 
kidneys, the handmaids to the skin, must do double work, and so the 
whole character of the secretions is altered. The skin thus irritated 
finally gives way to eruption. For this reason many people say that 
they have ‘bad blood” or that their blood is ‘‘too thick” or “too 
thin.” The blood is bad, no doubt, simply because the poisons are 
retained. These cases yield quickly to dietetic treatment—to a simple 
diet of bread and milk, or milk toast for three days in succession, and 
then nothing but dry bread and milk for two or three weeks. When 
a regular diet is taken up there are a few articles that should not be 
resumed for, perhaps, a whole year: shellfish, crustacea such as lobster 
and crabs, and all forms of fish. A little white meat of chicken, a very 
little turkey, mutton and lamb should be the meats adhered to. Soups 
should be omitted entirely for the time being. 

Green vegetables, lightly cooked, contain the necessary salts for the 
purification of the blood, and these salts are of great importance. In 
the spring rhubarb is an excellent vegetable. Celery, well cooked and 
served with a light sauce, spinach, lettuce and sorrel, are all to be 
recommended. Avoid starches to any great extent. Diet in diseases of 
the skin is more or less the same. It must not be forgotten that a large 
quantity of cold water must be taken between meals—at least two 
quarts a day. 

A hygienist in speaking of salt does not in any way refer to the 
common salt—chloride of sodium; he refers to the various salts de- 
rived from food, of which chloride of sodium is but one. ‘The majority 
of these are held unaltered in the digestive tract, and pass into the 
blood without chemical change. For this reason we call them physio- 
logical salts. They have many little duties to perform: they regulate 
the blood and the fluids of the body; they regulate the chemical action 
of the blood; they preserve the tissues; they control the rate of absorp- 
tion through the membranes of the body; they enter into the compo- 
sitions of the structure, especially of the bones and the teeth; and they 
enable the blood to hold certain materials in solution, thereby keeping 
it of the proper consistency. Fruits, green vegetables and nuts con- 
tain an appreciable amount of these salts; pulse, old peas, beans and 
lentils and cereals contain the greatest amount, and therefore they are 
valuable foods when well cooked, but are sure to produce trouble if 
made into half-cooked mushes and swallowed without mastication. 


A Few Remedies for Constipation 


HE color and condition of the skin depend largely upon the con- 

dition of the lower bowel. I should like to give here a few remedies 
for constipation, and this will also answer the hundreds of letters that I 
have received this year asking for aid or cure. 

Do not eat too much white bread or such dry food as crackers. If 
you do, masticate them thoroughly without liquid. Do not dip the 
bread in tea or coffee—indeed, avoid tea. Coffee is laxative. Have all 
green vegetables finely chopped; use rice twice a week in place of 
potatoes, and every night just before retiring eat a scraped raw turnip 
or a scraped raw carrot or an apple. Avoid stewed fruits with sugar 
and cereals. For all cases of constipation these are good rules. 

In summing up, I wish readers to understand that a complexion is a 
matter of care, largely a matter of diet; that cures for skin diseases are 
brought about most readily by a change of diet with proper medical 
treatment. Medicine alone only aids in a cure; it must be accompanied 
with proper diet in all cases. Soaps injure the skin of the face. A little 
almond meal on the hand or a little fine cornmeal will aid in the thor- 
ough cleansing of the skin. Use warm water at night, cold water in the 
morning; or if you bathe the face in hot water in the morning it must 
be followed by cold water or the skin will become irritated by the 
winds. If you live in a dry atmosphere a little grease at night, almond 
oi! or cold cream will keep the skin in good condition. If the skin of 
the body becomes scaly take each day the juice of a lemon or orange 
and avoid salt foods. If the skin of the face and the nose becomes red 
and looks irritated, cut off all meats—use nuts, milk and eggs. For 
muddy skins avoid sweets as well as heavy meat dishes—pork, veal, 
duck and goose, and wear very loose clothing. Do not hinder the 
circulation at any point. Overeating is very bad. Acids are as objec- 
tionable as fats and sweets. Cream, butter and olive-oil in proper 
quantities promote good skin-action. 





PF NOTE—In the next (the June) issue of The Journal, Mrs. Rorer will write about 
Keeping Foods in Hot Weather.’’ She will tell, among other things, how one food 
may contaminate another, and how necessary it is to be careful. 








Is an important course 
in any well regulated 
dinner. It is rendered 
far more agreeable and 
appetizing by the addi- 


tion of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a delightful season- 


ing for Scalloped Oysters, 
Broiled Lobster, Cod 
Fish Balls and Steaks, 
Deviled Clams, Fish 
- Salads, etc. 


For over Seventy 
Years Lea & Perrins 
have held the secret 
which makes their 
Original Worces- 
tershire Sauce un- 
equalled. It is a 
delicacy that should 
be on every table. 


Beware 
of Imitations 


John Duncan’s Sons, 
Ageuts, N.Y. 

































McCray 
Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile — Opal Glass and Wood Lined 
For Fine Residences 


ii|\| are acknowledged by architects and sani- 
tary experts to be the best refrigerators 
that can be built and they are the cheapest 
in the end, because they use so much less 
ice than other refrigerators, and soon pay 
for themselves in saving on ice bills. 
McCray Refrigerators are made in stock sizes and 
built to order, in all sizes for Residences, Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Institutions, Hospitals, Grocers, Mar- 
f kets and Florists. They are enclorsed by physicians 
| and are used in prominent residences, clubs, hotels, 
\ etc. Every refrigerator is absolutely guaranteed. 
| 
| 





Catalogues and Estimates Free 
Catalogue No. 81 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, public institutions, etc.; No. 57 for 
meat markets; No. 64 for grocers; No. 71 for florists. 
McCray Refrigerator Co. 
568 Mill Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Branches in all principal cities 


























Save Your Carpets 


One of the Facts that Has Brought 


we Disse/, 


Carpet Sweepers 
into so great favor is the actual saving 
they accomplish, making carpets wear more 
than twice as long. This saving of carpets 
is easily explained, as the rapidly revolving 
brush searches into the piles of the carpe’, lift- 
ing dirt and dust out, depositing it in the pans 
within the sweeper case. If this dirt and sand 
is allowed to stay in the carpet or is ground 
own into it by a broom, it acts as a grind- 
stone, cutting the fiber of the carpet at each 
move on the carpet. 

Buy a Bissell *‘ Cyco"’-Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase 
slip within one week, and we will 
send you PREE a fine quality 
card case with no print- 
ing on it. 






BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO 


Dept. 63 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HOW TO SECURE 

FREE AMERICAN GIRL 
POSTAL CARDS 

consisting of reproductions from the pop- 
ular Armour Calendar Girls —the Christy 
Girl, the Hutt Girl, the Gilbert Girl, the 
Peirce Girl, the Ander- 

son Girl, the Fisher Girl— 


the complete set of six will 
be sent in exchange for 25 


i hi 
[wd cents or metal cap (accom- 
Re . a ge panied by 2 cents return 
LAF L a" R postage), from jar of 
— OPEN KETTLE t: Be pee 


f Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
The best extract of the 
‘oe | Dest beef. Address Armour 
& Company, Chicago. 
Rich, meaty, wholesome, 

















and palate-tempting soups ) 


It means exactly what it says—‘“simon pure” —soups that nourish and 





delight, without overheat- As 
ing—are best made with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
It imparts a tempting aroma | 


leaf lard, in the pail, without an ounce of 





other fat in it. Moreover, it is the lard of 








selected leaf, refined by the best process yet 


and flavor—gives zest and 





invented snap to every soup creation. i] PARES, aya te 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


an absolutely pure, “dry,” perfect 
And the 


government seal—that strip of tin across the 


DESIGN, PUBLISHED IN 


Armoutr’s 


ARMOUR'S 1902 CALENDAR 


product — the very cream of lard. 





Extract sup- 

plies that flavory, savory 
quality, without which 
soups 


top, bearing the «U.S. Inspected and passed” 


are weak, watery, 
tasteless and insipid, be- 





stamp; there’s Uncle Sam’s guaranty that this 





cause it is the best extract 
lard is pure leaf. 


And you know pure leaf 


of the best beef—a pure, 
enon THe wholesome _ concentrated 
ee nn stock packed in convenient 
be sure use ‘Simon Pure.’”’ jars for 


| household use. It is in- 


lard is the best of all shortening. But—*“to 








valuable to the housewife 








not only asa rich and ap- 
at its 


aCOn sBEsT 


petizing addition to soups, 
sauces and gravies, but in 





i. 
restoring the original juices MW 
and flavor to recooked 


Armour’s “ Star’ 
Bacon, in glass jars 





Armour’s “Star” the Ham came from 















and tins, is both a Hams . and Bacon must either a poor Hog, badly- meats, and giving vegeta- 
food and a relish. be from Cornfed Hogs, nurtured, or from one bles a snap and flavor ob- Tae 
Try it once. Bring because these produce too young to have eileiad tn ae a 


it to the breakfast the finest and the reached maturity of 


other way. 











table piping hot. 
Golden brown, crisp 
and savory, it rouses 


every gustatory 
sense! And it 
nourishes. It’s es- 


pecially good for 


children, the doctors 





Say—-so easily di- 
gested and very 
strengthening. And 
they will take to it as 
they would to candy! 
That’s because of 
the delicate flavor 
and tenderness— 
theinimitable quality 
of Armour’s “Star” 
acon, 


firmest meat. 


They must be 
from Barrow Hogs, 
because they have 
the fullest flavor. 

They must be 
from Young, but 
fully matured Hogs, 
because these combine tenderness 
with firmness, thin skin with deli- 
cacy of flavor. 


They must be from moderately 
Fat Hogs, because the lean meat 
would otherwise be stringy and 
dry, instead of juicy and tender, 
since Fat is to meat what Cream 
is to milk. 


Each “Star” Ham must weigh 
not less than eight pounds, nor 
more than ‘twenty pounds. 


Because a lighter weight than 
eight pounds would indicate that 





mn 


flavor. 

A heavier weight 
than twenty pounds 
on the other hand, 
might mean coarse 
fibre in the meat, or 

a excessive fat. 

' 4 So 
have the rigid basis of selection 
for “Star” 
Bacon. 


there you 


quality Hams and 


Next we have “‘Star”’ treatment 
— “curing.” 

Armour’s “Star” grade Hams 
and Bacon are cured in an “ept- 
cured”’ liquor. 

This is mild, sweet and piquant, 
instead of salty. 

It is made of granulated sugar, 
with just enough salt to balance, 
and to produce a delicious, palate- 
tempting flavor. 








It makes a splendid cold 
weather drink too—a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot 
water, properly seasoned — 
a drink that warms, stimu- 
lates and nourishes. There’s 
no substitute for Armour’ s 
Extract of Beef. It stands 


alone — “the 


of the best beef.” Every 
jar is sealed with the U. S. 
inspection stamp that guar- 
antees it to be extract of beef. 

“CULISSa ae 
WRINKLES,” our little 
cook book written by Mrs. 
Ida M. Palmer, tells of 
scores of appetizing ways 
in which Armour’s Extract 
It will be 


mailed free on request. 


may be used. 


best extract 





THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE 


DESIGN, PUBLISHED IN 
AAMOUR'S 1903 CALENDAR 


ARMOUR «fp COMPANY 
Sake 
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| A PRIZE FOR THE WISE 


=. a 


Rupifoam delights by what 
it does and charms by its 
way of doing it. While its 
most conspicuous benefits 
are beautiful teeth and a 
sweet, healthy mouth, yet 
the incidentals of Rusifoam. 
its delicious flavor and 
delicate breath scent, its 
scrupulous purity and per- 

ct economy have won for it | 
a popularity far greater than 9 
any other mere preserver 9 
of the teeth. , | 
ITSWISE TO USE Rusifoam | 

25 CENTS EVERY WHERE | 


SAMPLE VIAL FREE 
Address, 


EW. HOYT & CoO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 











Fashions From Creators | 


















Among the patrons of ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue shops Newest | 
of New York, the best | 
gowned women do not dress French 


according to ‘New York 
Fashion” but get their 
styles wholly from the 
French. 

For 15 years the name 
“HANLEY" has stood 
among such pa- 
trons forthefinest 
creations that 
come from Paris, 
in Walking Suits, 
Dressy Suits, Odd 
Coats an: Blouses. 
Prices ranging 


from $22.50 up. 
Our Portfolio of 


French 
Designs 


just from the engra- 
ver, presents the 
choicest French 
models that will he 
worn by the fash- 
ionable women of 
Fifth Avenue this i, 
Spring and Sum- 
mer, These mod- 
els are exclusive 
French creations 
in styles andl ma- 
terials. They can 
be obtained only 
direct from us, by 
mail. Our prices 
are less than one- aad el 

half the cost prevailing in houses catering to an exclusive trade. 


Linen Suits and Simple Morning Dresses $15 up. 

We are the only firm, creators of fashion, making garments 
of French material and selling by mail. We guarantee to 
satisfy you in every instance. 


SILK and LACE WAISTS, $7 to $25. 


Simple, easy measurement blank enclosed with Portfolio, and 
samples of materials mailed free. Write immediately. 


K. E. HANLEY CO. 
572 Fifth Avenue New York 


CLASS PINS caccis 


For Society or Lodge — College or School 
2a.  — =— 4 —_ in any style or mate- 
Ne . ee ead our money saving offer. 
So AY 
— 


Designs | | 






















Either of the two styles here illus- 
trated, enameled in one ortwocolors 
and showing any let- 





| eon.” 





ters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illustra- 
tion. Silver Plate $1.00 dozen, 
Sample 10c. Ster Silver 
$2.50 dozen, Sample 25c. FREE—our 
new and handsomely illustrated catalog — 
shows new styles in gold and silver. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special \ 
designs an: estimates free. 

Bastian Bros. Co.,21 FSouth Av., Rochester,N.Y. 












Largest dealers and 

second-hand automo- 

B ° biles in the world. All makes, 
argalns Prices $150 to $5.000. 
Send for latest bargain sheet, No. 127. 


. 
Automobile brokers of new and 
in first-class condition. 
Times Square Automobile Co., 215-217 W. 48th St., New York 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 


Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 





Where No Chaperon is Needed 

May a man ask two sisters to accom- 
pany him to a theatre, and so dispense 
with a chaperon ? A. L. F 

Yes, it is often done. Of course the 
young man must not allow “‘the sister” 
to feel that she is only being made a 
convenience of. 


When a Man is Presented to a Girl 
When visiting a girl friend, some 
young men call, at her invitation, to 


meet me. Should I extend my hand or 
merely bow, and should rise or 
remain seated ? VIRGINIA. 


Under the circumstances you men- 
tion, you should rise and extend your 
hand with friendly cordiality. It is 
only at casual introductions, not special ones, that 
you keep your seat and acknowledge the presenta- 
tion by a bow and smile that carry the assurance 
that the acquaintance is welcome. 


The Impropriety of Swinging the Arms 


Is it ‘‘good form” for a woman to swing her 
arms in walking? ELEANOR. 


It is extremely inelegant to move the arms so 
much as to be noticeable. Time was when such 
motion would be regarded as sufficient to deny a 
woman’s claim to gentlehood, but the world is fess 
conventional than formerly. You have only to 
fancy a bride and her attendants walking up a 
church aisle swaying their arms if you would test 
the inelegance of the action. 


Is it Good Form to Lean on the Table? 

Please tell me if it is permissible to lean one’s 
elbows on the table at meals. C. W. M. 

It is exceedingly ill-bred, and because people in 
society do it, it is the more to be deprecated, since 
it shows a deterioration in manners that is likely 
to spread indefinitely. Gentlefolk are known by 
anol breeding, but in our country, unfortunately, 
large wealth—conferring the means of fine dress- 
ing and entertaining —gives social position to many 
who are not qualified to set examples in the refine- 
ments of social behavior. 


The After -Theatre Supper 


What would be proper to order for a light lunch- 
eon after the theatre ’ ALYS. 

Pardon me if I say that refreshments served in 
the evening should be called “supper,” not ‘‘lunch- 
Such a supper may begin with raw oysters, 
clams, bouillon or grapefruit, followed by birds, 
cold or hot, and salad, or else sweetbreads, lobsters 
or crabs (jarcie, or &@ la Newburg). Then ice 
cream or fruit salad, concluding with black coffee. 


A Girl in Mourning May Act as Bridesmaid 


May I accept an invitation to be a friend’s 
bridesmaid, though I am in mourning ? ADA. 

Yes. A marriage is a religious ceremony—not a 
social function. Even those to whom fashionable 
precedent is the supreme authority do not hesitate 
to lay aside mourning for the occasion and resume 
it afterward. 


Don’t Wear Bracelets Outside a Long Glove 


Is it proper to wear bracelets on the outside of 
the long glove? BEULAH K. 


It is not in good taste. The same rule holds as 
for the wearing of rings outside the glove, though 
it is not as generally observed. There is no more 
reason for the one than the other. 


What to Call the Wedding Refreshments 

What should the wedding refreshments be called 
when served in the afternoon ? 

(Mrs.) J. B. C. 

They are spoken of, as you have done, merely 
as ‘‘wedding refreshments.’”’” When served not 
later than two in the afternoon they are still some- 
times called a ‘‘wedding breakfast,” but, strictly 
speaking, the time appointed for a ‘‘ breakfast” 
should not be later than one o’clock. 


Young Girls at Public Restaurants 


If I am allowed to go to the theatre alone with a 
young man friend, is there any objection to our 
going afterward to have an ice or a little supper ? 

JUANITA. 

Yes. A young girl should not go alone with any 
man, not a relative, to a public restaurant. There 
is no impropriety in the act, of course, but she lays 
herself open to misunderstanding and to being 
classed with women of undesirable reputation by 
the strangers present. 


A P. p. c. Card is Equivalent to a Call 


Is a card with the letters P. P. C. to be regarded 

as a call—and what do they mean? 
BELLE D. 

Such a card is equivalent to a call, since it is to 
be assumed that a person about to leave the place 
has not time to visit all friends in person. The 
letters should be written P. p.c., not with capitals, 
and stand for the French words, ‘‘Pour prendre 
congé” —to take leave. Many others have asked 
this question. 


Disposing of the Napkin at the End of the Meal 


What shall I do with my napkin at the close of a 
meal when visiting ? MAUDE S. 


If you are taking a single meal at a friend’s 
house do not fold your napkin, but lay it at the 
side of your plate upon rising from the table. But 
when making a stay of a day or more follow the 
example of your hostess. 


To Acknowledge a Wedding Announcement 


Should I not write a little note of congratulation 
to the bride when I receive announcement cards of 
a wedding ? ANTOINETTE L. 

Such a note would doubtless be appreciated, 
and kindness and friendly observance have their 
own laws. I speak only of conventional usage and 
of what is expected of one when I say that the 
only acknowledgment necessary to such announce- 
ment is a call upon the bride, or your card by mail, 
if she live at a distance, and her new address is 
known to you. 





— A Wedding Veil Before Noon 


I am to be married before noon, 
and wish to wear a veil. Would it be 
incorrect at so early an hour? 

BRIDE-TO-BE. 

A bride may wear a veil at any 
hour of the twenty-four chosen for the 
ceremony. 


Cards Announcing a Baby’s Birth 


How should a baby’s birth be an- 
nounced ? Mary M. S. 


Short notes should be written to the 
most intimate friends. To others, 
who are likely to be interested, the 
‘*Mr. and Mrs.” card may be used to 
convey the news; or ‘‘Mr. —— and” 
may be written before the name on the 
mother’s card, and underneath it, ‘‘announce the 
birth of a son, on Thursday, the seventh of 
March.” _ The stationers have large cards to be 
engraved with the parents’ names, to which, tied 
with a bow of white ribbon, is a tiny card, upon 
which the baby’s name and date of birth appear; 
but these are not in general use, being regarded 
as somewhat too pretentious. 





Business and Social Correspondence 

How does a business letter differ from a social 
one? ANDOVER. 

In a business letter the name and address of the 
erson written to may be at the commencement, 
but it is more usual now at the close of the com- 
munication. It begins with ‘Sir,’ ‘‘Madam,” 
‘* Dear Sir,”’ ‘‘ Dear Sirs” or ‘‘ Dear Madam,” and 
ends with ‘‘Yours truly.” It is no longer custom- 
ary to write ‘‘ Respectfully ycurs” to social equals 
—only to those very high in authority. 


The signature should be written in full—to | 


indicate to the recipient whether the writer is man 
or woman. An unmarried woman writing to a 
stranger uses the prefix ‘‘ Miss,” inclosed in brack- 
ets, before her name; a married woman writes her 
husband’s name in full, prefaced by ‘‘ Mrs.” under 
her own signature, which should give her Christian 
name and surname—except when writing an order 
to a tradesman, dressmaker or servant, when the 
name may be signed as it appears on one’s visiting- 
card. Only business communications should be 
typewritten. 


Doing as the Romans Do 
When, as a stranger, I attend a church of another 
denomination than my own, should I do just as I 
see the others do? MIRIAM May. 


Unless you can so conform to the customs of a 
church and the rules of conduct followed by your 
fellow-worshipers as to be unobserved for singular- 
ity, you should not attend their church. No one 
has the right to go to a church out of curiosity or 
for other purpose than for worship and instruction. 


The Custom as to Dressing for the Opera 
How should a woman dress at the opera? 
Jutta S. 

In the partial seclusion of the boxes it is cus- 
tomary to wear ball gowns or such as would be 
worn appropriately at a large dinner. In the 
orchestra or other parts of the house women wear 
gowns light in color or fabric, or those marked by 
richness or elegance, but not made ‘‘décolleté,”’ 
though often filled in at the neck with lace or 
chiffon. 


Leave the Knife and Fork on the Plate 


In sending one’s plate to be served a second time 
what should be done with the knife and fork ? 
(Mrs.) A. D. T. 
The proper disposition of knife and fork is to 
leave them side by side on the plate. 


The First Call Between New Acquaintances 


If a new acquaintance asks me to call upon her 
and I say, ‘* Thank you, won’t you call upon me?” 
which should make the first visit ? 

(Mrs.) A. P. R. 

You should take the initiative in calling, since her 
invitation was given first. You should not have 
answered her request by proffering one of your 
own. 


A Visiting-Card with the Corner Turned Down 
What is the significance of a card with one corner 
turned down? LOTTIE. 
It is intended to show that a personal call has 
been made, and that the card has not been intrusted 


to another to leave. The custom is somewhat old- 
fashioned. 


A Guest May with Propriety Praise the Food 


Do you consider it in bad taste to praise any- 
thing to eat at a friend’s table? ELLEN. 

On the contrary, if the praise be given with evi- 
dent sincerity it usually gives much pleasure to the 
hostess. 


On Writing to Ask About a Servant 
When I write to inquire the character of a serv- 
ant of a former employer should I inclose a stamp 
or an addressed envelope, or both? (Mrs.) O. 


It is not necessary unless you are asking that an 
answer be sent very promptly, when an envelope, 
stamped and addressed, should be inclosed. 


A Man Should Call upon a Débutante 
When young men are asked to a débutante’s 
reception are they expected to call again if they 
have attended it ? Bor. 
It is their privilege. Their invitation to the 
reception places them upon the social list of the 
young woman in question. 


Sending Regrets to.a Joint Reception 

Where three hostesses give a reception together, 

how should the guest send a regret ? 
(Mrs.) M. A. Y. 

She should inclose three of her visiting-cards in 
envelopes, fitting them, and, addressing one to each 
hostess, send them all in a larger envelope to 
the lady at whose house the reception is to be 
given. 


lroquois China 


is a beautiful translucent ware made 
in America. No imported China is 
more perfect in pattern, design or 
decoration. Less expensive to buy 
and more economical to use than any 
foreign ware. 

Ask your dealer to show it to you. If 
he does not keep it, send us his name 
and we will send you free, illustrations 
of the different styles in colors. 


IROQUOIS CHINA COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











Heats Water HOT 
On the Run 


No need to wait for a tankful —or to wait at all. 
Just apply a lighted match to the burner of the 


Humphrey Instantaneous 
Bath Water Heater 


and before 


you can get the faucet open even 
before the match goes out —the water is steaming 
hot. When the tub or bowl is filled with hot 


water, or you have enough, shut off the water and 
you shut off the gas too. 

The Humphrey Instantaneous Heater will last a 
lifetime, can’t get out of order, and is the cheapest, 
handiest, most satisfactory source of hot water you 
can have. To make it easy for you to know that 
every word we have said is ‘TRUE, we have de 
cided to send the Humphrey Heater anywhere on 


30 Days’ Free Home Test 


We'll send it to any houseowner freight prepaid. 
Use it 30 days — prove every claim we make for it, 
and if it doesn’t “ make good,” isn’t exactly as rep- 
resented in our Guarantee, send it 
back and get your money. There ll 
be no delay—no argument about it. 






For General Use We Recommend 
Humphrey Bath Heater No. 6 


Price $29.00 


But get our Books and other 
literature and make your 
own selection. Write to- 
day. Remember,any Heater 
you select must satisfy you 
after 30 Days’ ome 
Test at our risk. 
HUMPHREY CO. 
10 Crescent 8t. 
eel Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fulton F olding 
| Go-Cart 


Acknowledged to be the best for 
comfort, service and wear. 
Only Go-Cart permitting a per- 
fectly comfortable reclining 
position. Mechanically 
correct — beautifully 
finished. Pat- 
ent flexible 
seat with 
spring de- 
vice takes up 
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all jar.  Per- A ae - 
fectly balanced — Uy 

cannot tip over. 

Light weight, easy running. Can be 


instantly folded and carried in hand Ss 
suit case. Metal parts oxidized, whee 
rust proof and rubber tired. 


Send for illustrated descriptive gr 





Folded Ask your dealer and accept only a ! O ler does 
Go-Cart. No other just as good. your pee dealer. 
not handle the Fulton we will send name of our née 


FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. i. 
| 35 FULTON STREET CHICAGO, F 
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GIVE THE 


CHILDREN 


JELLQ 





ELE 


they want. The more they eat the better 
it will be for them. Will give them ros 
cheeks and keep them strong and well. 
Better than cake, pastry or other rich foods. 
JELL- O's also an ideal food for the sick 
and convalescent; nourishing, appetizing, 
and can be retained by the weakest stom- 
ach. Especially valuable in typhoid fever. 
STRICTLY PURE. 
Complies with the National and State 


ure aws. 


ELL -O can be prepared instantly. Simply 
boiling water and set to cool. 7 flavors. 


Ilustrated Recipe Book Free 
ipiat.o" 
10c. per Package. At all grocers. 


THE GENESEE 
PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 











ANITA 


THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING 






IDE 
OFF THE DIRT" 


Planning Spring improvements? 

Plan to make them permanent—plan 
to use SANITAS, the washable wall 
covering. 

SANITAS has the beauty of the finest 
wall paper but, unlike paper, can neither 
fade nor stain. A few smooches are 
enough to ruin wall paper while all dirt 
and dust can be wiped from SANITAS 
and leave no mark. Waterproof. 

SANITAS is made on strong muslin 
with oil and paints in many beautiful 
patterns, with dull surface, like paper, 
and glazed surface, like tile. Costs no 
more than good cartridge paper. 

Are you trying for the SANITAS Prizes ? 

We want photographs showing what SANITAS has 
done, and for those of the most artistic interiors we 


will give four prizes: ist, $100; 2nd, $50; 3d and 
4th, each. 


The contest is open to all who desire to enter, with- 
out charge or consideration of any kind. Contestants 
need not, personally, be users of SANITAS. Photo- 
graphs must be received by May 28, and to be our 
property. Prizes to be awarded June 27. 
Send for samples of SANITAS, together with 
special pencil sketches of artistic and suggestive 
interiors. Send now. 


STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, New York 


N. E. A. ii Los Angeles 


From July 8th to July 13th 
Reduced rates to California and return 























Invitations, 


For information address 
levi Aunouacements, Etc. 

lettering, tw 
sets of envelopes, $460. 100 Visit. 


Secretary of Commerce, Los Angeles 
Weddi 
ding ing Cards, 50¢. Write for Samples. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 936 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| of springtime which typifies the 
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Pretty Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


JOYOUS welcome to the 
May, my readers—a wel- 
come to the sunshine and 
flowers and to that happy spirit 


brightness and sunniness of living. 
It is not surprising that every- 
where one runs across customs 
and legends which have sprung up to honor the 


| Mayday and that the joyousness and beauty of 


Maytime should have been a constant theme for 
poets and song-writers. For the hostess who cares 
to make her table attractive the wealth of flowers 
supplies never-ending resources. The flowers 
themselves are so fresh and so sweet and so imbued 
with that indefinable spirit of spring, that it is a 
delight to handle them. Dainty masses of flowers 
arranged gracefully and with an eye to color are 
sure to make a table attractive. Even simple 
bouquets, simply arranged, lend an air of fresh- 
ness and charm, and when one can afford to com- 
bine with the natural beauty of the flowers those 
dainty little ribbons and table accessories which 
go to make up our table decorations I wonder 
how in the world it is that some hostesses can ever 


permit their tables to go unadorned. 





The Prettiest Kind of Decoration for a Mayday 


| reception can be carried out with wistaria and 


blooming wild locust. A little white silk parasol 
tilted upside down and suspended from the chan- 
delier, a foot or so from the centre of the table, by 
white and pale lavender ribbons, will make a 
charming receptacle for the flowers. The spokes 
of the parasol should be gilded, and wistaria, wild 
locust and smilax should be piled lightly in the lap 
of the parasol, arranged so as to drop gracefully 
over its edge and twined up around the gilded 
spokes and handle. Strands of smilax should 
extend upward from around the edge of the table 
to join the overhanging wistaria and locust blos- 
soms in the chandelier. Dozens of great falling 
clusters of locusts and wistaria, forming a perfect 
bower of flowers, should be attached to the smilax 
strands, and from each gilded spoke of the dainty 
parasol delicate threads of smilax and scattered 
wistaria flowers should sweep down over the edge 
of the table and fall nearly to the floor. 


Another Charming Spring Decoration can be 
simply carried out by combining blooming dog- 
wood with silvery green crépe paper. Centrepiece 
and doilies should be cut from the delicately 
shaded paper, and should be surrounded by hedges 
of smooth brownish-black twigs and interlaced dog- 
wood blossoms. A rustic basket of bare, brownish- 
black twigs interlaced and tied with silvery-green 
ribbon should be used for holding the flowers in 
the centre of the table, and candle-shades of fluffy, 
silvery-green crépe paper should have actual dog- 
wood blossoms pinned on their surface. 


Shy Little “ Quaker Ladies” are also very charm- 
ing if used in masses around the doilies and 
centrepiece of soft Quaker-gray crépe paper. 
Candle-shades may be made of little folded white 
kerchiefs, and for souvenirs one could have tiny 
dolls wearing stiff littlke poke-bonnets and dressed 
in the demure Quaker costume of long ago. Guest- 
cards could be decorated with tiny spinning- 
wheels, tied with gray and lavender ribbons, and 
should be set in beds of ‘‘ Quaker ladies” at every 
cover. 


For a Little Child’s Party May-flowers can be 
quaintly pressed into service, for, so they tell us in 
the nursery, the May-apples belong especially to 
the fairies. Have a growing May-plant at every 
cover in a tiny flower-pot. Envelop the pots in 
dainty coverings of crépe paper and gay little rib- 
bons. Set each little pot in a bed of moss and 
smilax, and have a tiny fay or wood-fairy perched 
under the shelter of the leaves at the root of each 
flower. Strands of bright ribbon may run from 
each little wood-fay to the top oi a little Maypole 
which is set in the centre of the table, and to enter- 
tain the little guests one may tell them fairy-stories 
of how, in the spring, the wood-fays coax all the 
little flowers up out of the dark, brown earth. 


“Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary,” and her gar- 
den of flowers suggests another pretty little idea 
for children on Mayday. Lay out the table as a 
dear, little, old-fashioned garden—make a dainty 
little flower-bed of primroses, cowslips, buttercups 
and violets for the centrepiece. Have stiff little 
gravel walks running straight from the flower-bed 
to every cover. As they approach the edge of the 
table the walks should broaden out into semi- 
circles to accommodate the plates, knives and 
forks of the guests. 

Outline the walks with running borders of cow- 
slips and buttercups and hedges of boxbush. Set 
the candle-holders in prim little beds of flowers, 
and make attractive candle-shades by cutting a 
garden fence out of white cardboard, passing it 
around the candle-shade and having artificial vio- 
lets and buttercups peep through and over the 
palings. Finish the garden walks with 

‘Silver bells and cockle shells,” 
and around the edge of the table have a circle of 
“Pretty maids all in a row”’ 


—dainty little dolls, one at each place. Each doll 
may be provided with a little hoe or a package of 
seed, on which the little guest’s name may be writ- 
ten, bonbons may be wheeled from place to place 
in little wheelbarrows, and Mistress Mary may 
show her contrariness by cutting the cake with a 
trowel, and by passing delicious ice-cold lemonade 
in tiny individual watering-pots. 





Whether Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian were really chosen the King 
and Queen of May I am sure I do 
not know. ‘Tradition insists that 
they were, and the story offers such 
an excellent suggestion for a May- 
day party that I think we should 
design a May table accordingly: 

The centrepiece could be a willow wand, pushed 
down in some damp sand and gayly decorated 
with scarlet ribbons, garlands of bright flowers and 
strands of smilax. Little heart-targets should be 
hung from the flowers, and from the tip of this 
little Maypole a streamer of scarlet ribbon should 
fall to each place and be tied to a willow bow and 
arrow. ‘‘Kendal”-green crépe paper should be 
used for the flat centrepiece and also for place- 
doilies. The edges of the paper should be hidden 
under garlands of flowers. 
be made of red, white and blue concentric circles 
representing practice targets, and during the lunch- 
eon guests may test their marksmanship by shoot- 
ing with the little bows and arrows at the 
heart-shaped target. The most successful couple 
will be chosen King and Queen of May. 

The affair could be made more elaborate by re- 
quiring each guest to dress in costume to represent 
either Robin Hood or one of his Merry Men, or 
one of his would-be captors. This idea could be 
handled capitally by a party of school or college 
girls. 

The results of the archery may upset some 
of our favorite traditions. Robin Hood, for the 
first time, may be outdone by the wily Sheriff of 
Nottingham, and who knows but that Friar Tuck 
may establish, without question, a right to be 
crowned Queen of the May. 


What I am Asked 


A Soap-Bubble Party for Grown Folks 


Candle-shades may | 


Can you suggest an attractive table decoration | 


for a soap-bubble party? The party is for grown- 
up people, and, as I am anxious to have the table 
very pretty, I do not mind going to a little extra 
expense in carrying out the idea. 

(Mrs.) L. M. 


I must tell you about a soap-bubble decoration I 
saw some time ago. The idea was so dainty and so 


original that I tucked it away in my head with the | 


intention of giving it some day to the readers of 
THE JOURNAL. 

The designer of the soap-bubble party used a 
round, bare, mahogany table. In the centre she 
laid a large, flat table-mirror. 


Surrounding the | 


mirror, and around the edge of the table, she | 


placed five small table-mirrors at about equal dis- 
tances apart. The mirrors, by-the-way, were hired 
from a caterer. 

All the mirrors were wreathed with smilax and 
exquisitely shaded sweet peas, the colors ranging 
from white to pale pink, and from lavender to pastel 
blue. Half a dozen or more finger-bowls of fragile, 
transparent glass were inverted on the surface of 
the central mirror, each inverted bowl covering a 
dainty little cluster of smilax and shaded sweet 
peas. 

A long, slender bubble-pipe of white clay was 


suspended from the chandelier, over the table 


centre, by garlands of shaded sweet peas and rib- 
bons in pastel shades of pink and lavender. The 
reflections thrown back from the transparent 
finger-bowls below gave a delightful appearance of 
perfectly-formed soap-bubbles with fairylike flower 
centres, which had just floated down from the over- 
hanging pipe-bowl. This clever illusion was per- 
fect, and I wish I could skip over the details of the 
description and tell you how really beautiful the 
effect was. 

The idea was carried out somewhat differently 
on the small mirrors. A finger-bowl piled up with 
pink and white bonbons was placed on each small 
mirror, and, to give the appearance of a bubble, 
another finger-bowl was inverted over the first one, 
the edges of the two bowls fitting closely together. 
When the bonbons were passed the inverted finger- 
bowl which formed the upper half of the bubble 
was removed. 

Tiny clay bubble-pipes, the bowls filled with 
sweet peas, were given as souvenirs, and tender 
little ‘‘pipe-dream” prophecies concerning each 
guest present were written on slips of paper and 
hidden among the flowers. 


For a Boy’s “Freedom” Party 

I am planning to give a dinner to my brother, 
who will be twenty-one years old in a few months. 
Iam going to invite about twelve other boys of about 
his age and shall make a “‘stag”’ affair of it. Can you 
give me some ideas which will in a way suggest the 
air of oppressive dignity which they are beginning 
to assume ? (Miss) A. L. 


Have a big stove-pipe in the centre of the table 
filled with flowers; and for this important occa- 
sion I think that dandelions and maidenhair fern 
would be rather appropriate. For place-cards have 
monocles cut from isinglass, having guards of 
black silk floss attached. For candle-shades have 
heavy, transparent, white paper, spaced off with 
black lines to represent a first ballot card, and for 
souvenirs give very large candied canes tied with 
big bunches of dandelions and wrapped up in tiny 
gingham aprons. Guest-cards, bearing the name 
of each guest and the title of the subject for a 
‘‘maiden speech,” should be tied to the little 
‘‘apron strings” at every cover. 





NOTE — Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard 
to table decoration on this page; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to herin care of The Journal. 
Where answers by mail! are desired questions should be sent 
at least two weeks in advance of the entertainment. 
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Pickard 


is never mistaken for any other china. It pos- 
sesses a rich, delicate harmony of coloring and 
truth in design which is eminently satisfying. 
PICKARD expresses the highest intrinsic worth 
obtainable in china. Selection unlimited. 
Sold at best stores. Our New Booklet on request 


W. A. PICKARD 
1500 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 



























Refrigerators 
Excel all Others 


The porcelain lining 
is real porcelain fused 


Z onsheet steel and inde- 
structible. This means 
a sweet, clean refrig- 
erator at all times. 
The doors are_air- 
tight, which prevents 
sweat and mould. 
Ordinary refrigerator 
doors lock in one place 
only. The Leonard door 
lock (see cut) draws the 
door air-tight against the 
door frame and locks it top, sides and bottom 
so that the air cannot get in around the edges. 


Your Ice Bills Cut in Half 


There are nine walls to preserve the ice (see 
cut below). The price is % less than tile lining 
and the refrigerator is better. For sale by the 
best dealers or shipped direct from the factory. 
Thirty days trial. Freight prepaid as far as 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Beware of 
imitations made of white paint. Write for 
free sample of porceJain lining and cata- 
log showing 30 other styles. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
2 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AIR POLAR 5 


e . e 4 . 
Mayonnaise Dressing in 5 Min. 
RECIPE FREE 

We have secured, at considerable 
expense, the very best recipe kuown 
for making the famous mayonnaise 
dressing. It saves one-half the oil 
ordinarily used, and instead of re- 
quiring nearly an hour to prepare, 

can be made easily in 5 minutes by mixing with the 


CYCLONE teri 


Mayonnaise 
Cream Whipper 
This is mot an old style egg beater and no other 
will do the above or beat eggs so thoroughly oF = 
quickly as the Cyclone. These new pole t 
flanges disrupt every particle and the road baad 
preventsall slipping. We send the mayonnaise recip 
free. Send us your dealer’s name aud we will sen 
you ‘‘Cyclone”’ postpaid for 20c. Write us. 
We want selling agents everywhere. 


W. G. Browne Mfg. Co., 2nd St., Kingston, 


Baby Outfits and Patterns 


Send for my New Spring Catalog illustrating 


and descriling in detail articles for your > 
Save yourself time, money an« worry 
letting me assist you. 
My set of 35 hag or 25 short patterns wits 
full directions for making, materials  - 
used, etc., only 25 cents, also free 25 ¢ t ot y 
Mrs, Ella James, 76 Weiting St., Syracuse, ® * 








This style 
33 x 21 x 46. Polished Oak, 
Round Corners, Quarter 
Sawed Panels 


$30.00 


delivered as below. 























Nine Walls of 
9 Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator 








er 


N. Y. 




































Do You Do It 
Yourself > 


WHO DOES YOUR WASHING? 


Do You Send It to 


Does a Washer- 
Woman Do It? 
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a Laundry? 


If you do it in the old-fashioned way on a rub board, 
or with some cheap contrivance called a “ washer,” 


you are making a slave of yourself, wasting your | 


time and strength, and endangering your health. 





She may have the best intentions, but she can never 
be as careful with your clothes as you would be, 
and the result is that your finest garments are soonest 
worn out —rubbed full of holes on the washboard. 





Whose clothes go in the same tub with yours? Do 
you ever think of how much disease is spread in 
this way ? The strong caustics used to clean clothes 
fast are harder on them than the old-time rub board. 


The Only Way to Rid Yourself of the Trials and Troubles of Washday is to Use 


IMPROVED ACME WASHER 





What Other Women 
Say About the 


“T can wash alone with the 
ACME and don’t have to send 
to the field fora man to run it, 
as I did with my old machine.” 
Mus. J. E. Hicks, Groton, N.Y. 








“T like the ACME very much 
indeed; it is the lightest running 
machine I have ever seen.” 
Mrs. W. FE. McQuiILKIN, Shep 
herdstown, W. Va. 





“The ACME is all you claim 
for it. It runs very easy and 
washes the clothes clean, too.” 
Mxs. F. Foust, Shamokin, Pa. 


parts to get out of order. 
galvanized iron. 














The Acme Special 


Your dealer can deliver this machine at your 


home at a lower ge 


no expense, no trouble. 





ce than you pay for any 
similar washer. You have no freight to pay, 


It has more convenient attachments and does more 


. What Other Women 
and better work, with less effort on your part and less Say About the 
wear and tear on the clothes, than any other washer ACME 

“THs machine is built on the only correct principle. It is the only machine that ct will wash uniformly, not 
will clean the clothes thoroughly, no matter how soiled they may be, without the washing clean, the other 
wearing or tearing them. of the dasher.”-—-BRerMa 


The ACME will do an entire week's washing in less than half the time, and 
with less than half the labor required for doing it in the old-fashioned way. 

The machine works so easily that a child can run it. There are no complicated 
The tub is made of red cypress and the hoops of rust-proof 
All castings are made of malleable iron guaranteed not to break. pets.”—J. ScuLanBaum, Galt, 
The ACME not only lasts a lifetime, with ordinary care, but also 


Saves Your Clothes, Time, Health and Strength 


There are two styles of ACME Washers, our best machine being the 
IMPROVED ACME. This has a number of special attachments, shown in 
the illustration at the right. We also make the ACME SPECIAL (shown at 
the left) which does the work in exactly the same way, the only difference 
being that it does not have these extra attachments. 


Your Dealer Guarantees the ACME 


“Satisfaction or Your Money Back” 
There is only one dealer in every City who has the agency for ACME Washers. We will be 


very glad to send you his name and make arrangements so you can see the machine at his store at 
your convenience. He will explain it to you and show you just how it works. If you like it, 
buy it with the distinct understanding that after you have used it four (4) weeks, if the machine 
is not all we claim for it, and if it does not do as we say, the dealer will take it back and return 
to you every penny of your money. You are protected by the guarantee of a business man in 
your city whom you know, while our guarantee protects him against any loss. We are the only 
ones who take any risk. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


This will tell in detail how ACME Washers are built, why they work so easily and thoroughly, and 
ag the pn casual ae you ae You owe it to yourself to send for this book. DO IT NOW. 


ACME WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 
2709 South High St., Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 











FELLMAUER, Highland, Ill, 





“The ACME is the most con- 


venient and cleanest machine 
I ever saw, so clean the wash- 
ing could be done in any carpeted 
room without injury to the car 


Ont. 








The Improved Acme 


(1) The movable wringer stand beings the wringer over the tub 


so that no water falls on the floor; (2) the extension stand holds 
the clothes basket on a level with the machine-tub ; (3) the hinged 
lid and “‘ rubber” leans back on the handle, so that all suds 
drain into the tub. 





THE MUMM-ROMER ADVERTISING CO., COLS., O. 
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NEW SUIT? 


Have one made to your own measure 
in the latest and best New York Style 


Let our skilled man tailors make you a crisp, attractive 
spring suit. We guarantee that it will fit you perfectly if 
it does not, or there is the slightest dissatisfaction, we will 
instantly refund your money. You take no risk whatever 
We send you our simplified and improved measurement blank, 
full instructions that anyone can follow, and free samples of 
goods. Select the material you want and send the result to 
us. Within seven days after receipt of order we will ship 
your suit, express prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
and it will be a beauty — cut, made and finished! by experts 
There is a distinctiveness about our made-to-order suits that 
distinguishes them from ready-macle apparel, and clearly 
defined style traits that all women admire. No worries. No 
dressmaking annoyances, and absolutely the choicest New 
York styles at 25 per cent. below the prices charged by any 
other mace-to-order mail order house in the country 


The Broadway 
~~ No. 102 


This stylish Single Breast- 
ed Eton Suit is one of the 
most exact models in fit and 
fashion. Trimmed with straps 
and tucks of its own material, 
collar beautifully inlaid with 
silk orsatin. Pretty pointed 
cuffs of same goods. French 
elbuw length or long sleeves, 
finished with sty lislituckings. 
A trim little vest effect of plain 
material adds to its already 
smart style. Full seven 

gored skirt with 
handsome 
clusters of 
plaits at 
each seam 
Made to 
your meas- 
we at from 




























Afternoon 
Dress 
No. 801 


Sing le-breasted 
Eton model, with 
a silk blouse un- 
der the Eton. 
Trimmed with 
straps of self 
material piped 
with silk of a 
contrasting 
color and edged 
with loops of 
silk soutache 
braid. The 
back is neat- 
ly tucked. 
Sleeves are mace 
on a new French puff 
model with a ruffie and piped Land, long sleeves if preferred. 
The skirt is a seven-gored style, unlined, with three plaits at 
each seam closely stitched over the hips and falling with a 


aes. ds OO 
We Make to Order 
Tailored Suits $6.50 to $25 
Silk Dresses $9.00 to $20 
Skirts $3.50 to $12 
Jackets Yak Models $7.50 to $20 
Waterproof Coats ‘iit $8.75 to $18 


or Shine 


Auto Coats and Tourist Coats $9.00 to $15 


Send for Our Free Spring Catalogue 

lt graphically illustrates the very latest New York 
Sashions and will be mailed to any part of the 
United States, with samples of materials. 


Jackets lined 
with Satin or Silk 
For Afternoon 
and Evening 
Choice of 8 late N. Y. 
Styles 














Stylish Washable 
Silk Waist 
No. 926 


Stylish yoke of three rows of 
wide valenciennes lace, run- 
ning from shoukler to shoulder 
and curving gracefully over the 
bust. Three rows of shirring across. 
Below this are two mure rows 
of insertion which run all 
round the garment. On / 
each shoulder and in the 
center of the yoke is a 
beautiful Venise panel. 
‘The back has five rows 
ofinsertion and three of 
shirring, the same as 
the front. Sleeves, cutis 
and collar are neatly 
finished with insertion 
and edging. Regular 
retail value §8.00. 
By 
mail $4.75 

Add 10¢ for postage 


Taffeta Silk 
Petticoat 
No. 1105 


Maile of silk of sub- 
stantial quality, in a 
four-section flounce 
effect, trimmed with 
six rows ofshirring 
and eight tucks. 
Full depth cotton 
dust ruffle. Plain 
colors, black, 
white, ilue, 
brown, gray, 
green, tan, 
champagne 
and red. 
Changeable 
colors, red, { 
blue, green 
and brown. 
Positive $9.00 
value. By mail 


$5.00 


Add 18 for postage 


UNITED CLOAK and SUIT CO. 


Always 


hatvess 9 Y RACUSE, N.Y. 


Ve have been established 12 years and maintain a per- 
manent New York City Fashion Bureau, at 32 Union 
Square East. By having our Tailoring Headquarters 
in Syracuse we sell 25 per cent lower than any other 
Made-to-Order mail order house in the country. 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will 


be answered by Doctor Walker, but inguirers must give their 


names and addresses. A correspondent inclosing a stamp or an addressed, stamped envelope will be answered by mail. 





What ts the Cause of Baldness? 
DIsTRESSED. A very interesting 
theory advanced recently is that com 
mon baldness is due fundamentally to 
the absence of upper-chest breathing 
The physician who has been experi 
menting in this line has studied the 
subject for many years. He has not 
found among all the thousands of peo 
ple he has examined a single excep 
tion to the rule that people who are 
affected with common baldness do not 
use upper-chest breathing, while those 
who are not bald do use this type of 
respiration. He explains it by the fact 





Can Chronic Indigestion be Cured? 

CELIA R. It would encourage you 
greatly to read a short sketch of the 
noted Italian, Luigi Cornaro. He be 
longed to a family of gourmands, and 
before he was forty years old his di 
gestive organs were in such a serious con- 
dition that his physicians advised him 
to make his will. He suddenly realized 
that overeating would bring about his 
early death, and he determined to cure 
himself by removing the cause of his 
ill-health. He gradually cut down his 
diet until the daily average was fourteen 
ounces of solid food and as much water 





that if one does not ventilate the upper 
part of the lungs by chest breathing a poisonous 
substance develops there which by circulating in 
the blood is capable of exerting a disturbing effect 
upon the growth of the hair. He has seen 
dandruff disappear after a weck of continuous 
upper-chest breathing. In any case the treatment 
is worth trying. 
How Can Rough Elbows be Smoothed ? 
Peccy. Try rubbing dry table salt on the 
elbows every morning during your bath. Rinse 
with cool water. The slight friction will stimulate 
the skin and make it smooth and firm. At night 
rub thoroughly into the elbows mutton tallow or 
cold cream. 


Cotton Gloves are Best for Gardening 


ENTHUSIAST. ‘Thick cotton gloves are better 
than kid, as the former are usually more flexible. 
Kid gloves become hard and dry from perspiration. 
Cotton gloves are so porous that they allow free 
access of air to the hand. When you are working 
in the garden, hoe for health and beauty. Use the 
muscles of your arms and wrists and do not curve 
your spine. Keep it straight. 

The Safest Way to Remove a Wen 

ELIZABETH. The best way by far of removing a 
wen is to have it excised. The edges of the wound 
can be neatly brought together so that the resulting 
scar will be slight. 

When Your Feet Perspire 

ALBERTA. The following is an excellent powder 
for perspiring feet: Powdered orris, 4 ounce; 
al in boric acid, 1 ounce; powdered starch, 2 
ounces; powdered fullers’ earth, 2 ounces. 


The Characteristics of a Well-Fitting Shoe 


A. D. Y. A shoe should fit the foot snugly over 
the instep and at the heel. From the ball of the 
foot forward it should be easy, so that the toes can 
have plenty of room to spread. The shoe should 
also be fully three-quarters of an inch longer than 
the foot. 


The Best Method of Removing a Birthmark 


ScHOOLGIRL. The best method for removing 
such a blemish depends upon the nature of it. A 
birthmark may be a smooth blotch of port-wine 
color, or it may stand out from the surrounding 
skin. You ought to consult a surgeon or an expe 
rienced skin specialist. In some cases the blood- 
vessels forming the mark may be destroyed by the 
use of the electric needle; in others it is advisable 
to cut out the mass, the edges of the wound being 
brought together by a few stitches. The earlier the 
age at which this is done the better will be the 
results. 


The Girl Who Worries 


ELLEN T. ‘‘ Worry is to work what discord is to 
music.” Hurry is a near relative of worry. Plan 
out your work so that there will not be more in a 
day than. you can comfortably accomplish. Do 
not use all of your reserve energy. Care for your 
body properly in matters of food, bathing and 
exercise; and give to both body and mind their 
full quota of rest and sleep regularly every twenty- 
four hours. 


A Dry Shampoo and How to Use It 

BERNICE. A dry shampoo that is used with 
excellent results consists of a mixture of cornmeal 
and powdered orris-root. The cornmeal is sifted 
and resifted as many as twenty times, until it is 
very fine. Three parts of the meal to one of the 
orris are used. ‘The powder is then shaken care- 
fully on the scalp, parting the hair systematically 
over the head in order that it may all be reached. 
It is well to shake the powder through the long 
hair so that it may also be cleansed. After allow- 
ing the hair to hang for an hour the powder is care- 
fully brushed off the scalp and out of the hair. 


To Prevent Sagking of the Face Muscles 

MADGE. Proper massage of the face will tone 
up the facial muscles and keep them from sagging. 
An excellent movement for the cheeks is to pinch 
them deeply with the thumb and forefinger. Again 
press the fingers deeply into the flesh and push the 
whole cheek =peerd and outward in the direction 
of the temples. If you will send me a stamped and 
addressed envelope I shall be glad to post you a 
little sketch illustrating this movement. 


Rules for Health and Longevity 


Atys. Live outdoors as many hours a day as 
you possibly can. Always keep the body properly 
clothed, avoiding both overheating and chilling of 
the surface. Shun excitement. Retire three hours 
after the evening meal to a warm bed in a cool and 
well-ventilated room. Use pure water for both 
drinking and cooking. Keep the bowels in a 
healthy condition. And above all, insist on being 
cheerful. You can cultivate a happy and con- 
tented attitude even if you are naturally a fault- 
finder. 

If the Shoes Always Feel Damp 

W. R. Leather is sometimes treated with glu- 
cose and barium, so that it absorbs and retains 
moisture to a high degree. A shoe made of such 
leather is never dry, for the natural moisture of the 
foot is retained by the leather, which makes a dan- 
gerous foot covering. Use more care in selecting 
shoes. Go to a dealer whom you can rely upon to 

| sell you good material. 


as he chose todrink. In less than a year 
this philosopher was in perfect physical condi- 
tion, and to the end of his ninety-eighth year he 
enjoyed health in both body and mind. 


Stuttering Can be Cured by Proper Training 


EMBARRASSED. Most cases of stuttering can be 
cured by proper training. But for this an experi- 
enced teacher is required. There are certain 
schools which make a specialty of this work with 
excellent results 


A Solution to Use on Warts 


INQUIRER. Mix to a fine powder five parts of 
salicylic acid, fifteen parts of boric acid and thirty 
parts of calomel. Rub a little on the warts three 
times a day. 


What You Can Do for Blackheads 


GENIA. The same warning here as for pimples 
and oily skin—eat no fried food, pastry, indigest- 
ible made dishes or confectionery. Bathe daily, 
getting up a fine reaction at the end. Once or 
twice a week soften the skin with hot water and 
press out a few blackheads with a comedo 
extractor. Then bathe the spots with cool water 
into which you have put a few drops of the com 
pound tincture of benzoin. 


A Running Exercise in One Spot 


READER. Fold your arms across your chest, 
take a deep breath and spring with bent knees, 
first on the right foot, then on the left foot, right 
foot, left foot. Never let the heels touch the floor 
as you “run.” Fifteen springs will be enough 
for the first trial. You can gradually increase 
the number. This exercise will quicken your 
circulation besides stirring up the action of the 
bowels. A convenient time for taking it is just 
after the morning bath, before putting on the shoes 
and corsets. ‘This is an excellent exercise for the 
over-plump girl. 


How Should Combs be Cleaned ? 


LUCILLE. Washing bone combs often makes the 
teeth rough and they sometimes split. You can 
often clean them by means of a small stiff brush 
manufactured for the purpose, afterward wiping 
them with a cloth. 


How a Girl Reduced Her Weight 


AMEEL. You can get rid of superfluous fat by 
exercise and dieting. A girl who reduced her 
weight from one hundred and sixty-five to one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds describes her 
favorite dinner for the year round as one of vege- 
table soup, broiled steak, baked or mashed pota- 
toes, lettuce salad covered with four teaspoonfuls 
of olive oil with a pinch of salt and red pepper, and 
figs, nuts or dates for dessert. Such a régime does 
not deprive you of what most girls are fond of, 
and although it does not strictly follow the ordi- 
nary diet suggested for obesity it is a sensible meal. 


Does Anger Affect the Looks? 


QuicK-TEMPERED. ‘The results of anger on the 
looks are not unlike those of illness. It has been 
shown that outbursts of so-called temper give rise 
to chemical changes which seem to bring about 
toxic conditions in the body. An interesting illus- 
tration of this is often seen in gouty people. In 
those subject to gout a fit of anger is often followed 
by gouty pain. Anger increases the heart’s action, 
and in old people sometimes brings on a fit of 
apoplexy. The nervous system is distinctly affected 
by anger, as is evidenced by loss of appetite and 
indigestion. The looks must be affected. 

Cold Cream Containing Petrolatum 

INEz. An excellent cold cream containing petro- 
latum is composed of: Glycerine, 6 ounces; lano- 
line, 114 ounces; white petrolatum, 414 ounces. 
Mix the lanoline and petrolatum and later add the 
glycerine. Scent if desired. This will make a 
soft cream. The addition of a little white wax 
will harden it if you find that desirable. 


The Drinking of Milk May Cause Headache 

FARMER’S DAUGHTER. When milk is taken in 
large quantities it is not infrequently the cause of 
headache. Milk is constipating in its tendency, 
and food substances retained long over the normal 
period in the bowels undergo excessive putrefaction. 
This means that poisons are absorbed into the 
blood and circulated throughout the entire body. 
Headache commonly results. Girls who have 
headache should pay special attention to the diet. 
Is Rubbing Good for the Feet? 

SEDENTARY. Especially as you are leading a 
sedentary life you should carefully rub your feet 
night and morning with a soft towel, moving the 
toes at the same time. In this way will be exercised 
the a. muscles which otherwise are scarcely 
used. 


A Sunburn Lotion for Warm Days 


AGNES. A good sunburn lotion consists of: 
Tincture of benzoin, 2 drachms; rose-water, 2 
ounces. Mix and shake well. 


Has Diet Any Effect on Cancer? 

TRAINED Nurse. An English physician traces 
to an impure blood supply the first changes in 
the body which lead up to cancer. He believes 
that this vitiated condition of the blood is brought 
about to a great extent by gross carelessness in 
regard to hygienic laws and to over-indulgence 
in unsuitable articles of diet. 
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ROWN PIANOS are made for more 
than showroom tests. They 
must merit our approval before 

being offered for yours. When 

our name is placed upon the mag- 
nificent instruments we know they 
are worthy to bear out the reputa- 
tion that makes a Crown Piano 
unquestioned — like a royal signet. 
It is ready to prove its power of 
tone and endurance in the hard 
wear of actual use and climatic 
changes. You can buy lower- 
priced pianos, but we will not 
cheapen the ‘‘Crown”’ piano to 
make a sale. We shall raise the 
price if necessary to keep work- 
manship and material to the stand- 
ard that has made the name stand 
for something to music experts. 


You need to look only for the name 

“Crown,” Geo. P. Bent, Chicago. 

We pledge the rest in our guaranty. 

Send a postal for the beautiful Cata- 

logue K. You can buy of our agents 
or at home. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A 


























When you see the name 


Haines Bros. 


cast right in the iron plate of a 


PIANO 


you may rest assured that that instrument 
represents the greatest piano value for the 
price you can possibly find. 


We have just received the following: 

“Seventeen years ago my father purchased a 
Haines Bros. Piano. During the entire period it 
has been kept at concert pitch, has given us perfect 
service and is now, as it always has been, the 
sweetest toned instrument I ever heard.” 





Write for catalogue and full information. 


Haines Bros., 101 L Haines, Rochester, N.Y. 


























Crapo Italian Towels 
and Linens 


Those who use them 
say they are exclusive, 
durable, economic 
and most satisfactory. 
One customer, in re- 
calling purchasing date ¢ 
towels which she is stil! 
using, said, ‘* Well, it wat 
when my boy was a bal 
and he is now 22 yea 
old.” Attribute their 
splendid wearing quai 
ties to the hand work i 
making of towels from 
linen which is posttt 
hand woven and grass 
bleached. It is precise 
the same as that w 
our great grandm 
spun and wove. 
and sizes 











Send for illustrated booklet containing prices 


The John M. Crapo Linen Store 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 























A STAIN AND VARNISH COIN 
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JAP ALA 








JAP-A-LAC produces the finest finish on old or new FLOORS 


With JAP-A-LAC you can renew the finish on any floor, in a short space of time, and 
at a trifling cost. The surface will be as hard as flint, and as smooth as glass) JAP-A-LAC 
“wears like iron.” Heel pnnts will not mar it, nor show white on it. A 
JAP-A-LAC-ED floor is easily kept clean. Besides Natural (clear) JAP-A-LAC, 
there are fifteen beautiful colors, for refinishing everything about the house from cellar to 
garret; Interior Woodwork, Furniture, and all things of wood or metal. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c to $2.50 


A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE 


Some dealers will not buy JAP-A-LAC so long as they can substitute something else on which THEY MAKE MORE PROFIT. 


If your dealer offers you a substitute, decline it. He will get JAP-A-LAC for you if you insist on it. 
Write for beautiful illustrated booklet, and interesting color card. FREE for the asking. 











JAP-A-LAC, send us his name and 
Finihig arc Beal They will roc (except for Gold which is 25c) to 
e mailed free. Our Architectural cover cost of mailing, and we will 


Green Label Varnishes are of the send FREE Sample (quarter pint can) 
highest quality. lo any point in the United States. 
539 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 
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ART FURNITURE— KNOCK DOWN 





You Save 34 the Cost 


By putting together and 
finishing it at home. 


We furnish it— Art and Mis- 
sion designs —in heavy solid 
oak — every piece cut out, fit- 
ted and smoothed 
—ready to assem- 
ble and finish— /, 

wefurnish the \ 4 
stain, cush- # 
ions, etc. 














Any woman following 
our simple illustrated in 
structions can with a few 
minutes’ pleasant 
work do the as- 
sembling and fin- 
ishing. 






You save '4 the cost of 
manufacture, % the 
freight charges and all 
middleman’s 
profits. 


Send TRIAL ORDER to-day 
for the No. 1 chair—our 
leader. 


Price with stain 
$4.00 


Spanish 
Leatherette 
cushion cover 
for bottom $1.50 extra. Or- 
der now. Prices and de- 
scriptions of other pieces 
sent on request. 


BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO. 
100 Oak Street Saginaw, Mich., U.S.A. 
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NANILLIN SUGAEZ 








The Only Reliable 
Vanilla Flavoring 


It is the purest, strongest, most 
economical preparation of Va- 
nilla ever produced, For intro- 
ductory purposes we will send 


Large Trial Package 


on receipt of 14c. in stamps, which 
includes postage. Uneek Vanillin 
Sugar is highly esteemed by all con- 
noisseurs and chefs of leading hotels, 
such as the Knickerbocker, Sherry’s 
and St. Regis, New York City. 


Monsieur E. B, Bailly, chef of Hotel St. Regis, 
writes: “I have personally experimented with 
your ‘Uneek Vanillin Sugar.’ The results have 
been excellent, as much in the saving in ex- 
pense as in the perfect flavor of the vanilla 
which your preparation gives to sauces, pud- 
dings, cakes, creams, ices, etc. As I have used 
similar products, I canstate that yours givesthe 
best flavorand the greatest satisfaction. (Signed) 
E. B, Bailly, Chef au St. Regis,” N. Y. City. 

Send |4c. in stamps for trial package of this 
delightful preparation to 
VERONA CHEMICAL CO., Newark, N. J. 
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PIANO 


There is just one reason why anybody should buy 
any piano — because it has music in it. 

There is the same reason why everybody should 
buy a Ludwig Piano that there was for buying a 
ticket to hear Jenny I.ind or Patti in the days of their 
perfection — because the Ludwig tone is perfect. 

The Ludwig has the full, rich, singing quality — 
the pure, sustained tone of the human voice. 

Your name and address is all we need to mail the 
Ludwig Catalogue, which shows all the styles of 
the Ludwig, besides showing and describing the 
wonderful new Ludwig Player Piano. 


LUDWIG & COMPANY 
970 Southern Boulevard, New York 




















TRADE MARK 





is a household necessity — compact, clean, 
simple and handy, it mends things to stay. 
Solderene requires no rosin, acids or soldering 
fron—just a little heat applied, and it does the 
work thoroughly, saving plumbers’ or repair 
bills. Worth its w eight in gold—a veritable won- 
der-worker inits effectiveness. Try it—you'll see. 

If your dealer does not carry Solderene send 1s 
his name and 25c for 2 sticks, with full directions. 













Solderene Co. ,53 State St.,Dept.B.Boston,Mass. 











WHAT'S WHAT? 


ERE is a Memorial Day Alphabet of the 
World’s Soldiery. Who is meant by each 
stanza? Send your answers to The Editor 

of What’s What? in care of THe LaApres’ Home 
JourNAL, Philadelphia, not later than May 8 
together with a suggestion in not more than twenty 
words of a new idea for this page 

Fifteen prizes of one dollar each will be given 
for the correct answers and the best suggestions. 
The names of the prize winners, with the answers, 
will appear in July. The award of prizes will be 
based not only on the correctness of the answers, 
but also on those suggestions which. in our judg 
ment, are the most origina! and valuable 


A®’ for the soldier, young and bold, 
Who cut the Gordian knot, 

Aud wedded Greece to Persian lands 
And conquered every plot. 


B* for the swarthy Corsican 
Who quelled the rabble’s rage, 
And made himself an Emperor, 
The wonder of his age. 


’s for the Roman General 
Who fame from Spain did bring; 
Assassinated by the men 
Who feared he might be King. 
was a Jewish shepherd lad 
Who overcame alone 
A giant of the Philistines 
With slingshot and with stone. 
’s for the Grecian statesman, 
Pure-hearted, wise, renowned, 
Who died as victory came to him 
Upon the battle ground. 


’s for an Admiral of will 
Who, lashed to his ship’s mast, 
Directed thus his fleet's advance 
While bullets whistled past. 


G* for a General who became, 
After the war was ended, 
The Nation’s Presidential chief, 
And ways of peace befriended. 
was a one-eyed soldier bold, 
In history called ‘‘ The Great." 
When Carthage fell he poison took, 
Distressed at her sad fate. 


|* for the soldier-loving Queen 
Who overcame the Moors, 
Established army hospitals, 
seloved while time endures, 
J for a hero of the sea 
Who won when hope was past, 
And lashed himself his sinking boat 
Unto the enemy's mast. 
’s for the Polish General 
Who helped our land to free. 
At West Point stands his statue, 
Where all who look may see. 
[_was the lawyer Captain who 
In the Black Hawk War did fight, 
And afterward, a President, 
Declared the negro’s right. 


was an English General 
Who overcame French foes. 
Because of his great victories 
He to a Dukedom rose, 


was an English Admiral, 
A fighter on the sea, 
Who taught the great Napoleon 
England’s supremacy, 
was Mahomet’s follower, 
A fighter ill-renowned, 
Who burned the priceless manuscripts 
In Alexandria found, 


P was a Russian soldier King 
By many called ‘ The Great,” 
And “ Father of his Country,” too, 
Reformer of the State. 


Q is the surname Romans gave 
To him who founded Rome, 
Aud in his wars with Sabines stole 
Their maidens from their home. 
’s for the brave Paladin 
Who blew his horn for aid 
That Charlemagne might put an end 
To havoc by Basques made. 
was the courteous soldier 
Who, when he came to die, 
Passed on his cup of water 
To wounded friends near by. 
was the mountaineer renowned. 
To his unusual skill 
As archer and as patriot, too, 
The Swiss pay homage still. 
U's for the unknown soldiery 
Who bravely fought and well, 
Though monument nor words of praise 
Their resting-place can teli, 
's for a General so beloved 
By all his soldiery, 
They raised him to an Emperor’s throne 
And pledged him royally. 
's the “ Chief that never sleeps,” 
Or so the Indians say. 
**Mad Anthony ”’ he oft was called 
In Revolution’s day. 
was a Persian General 
Who fought against the Greek, 
And, seated on his seashore throne, 
Beheld his fleets grow weak. 
was Colonial Governor 
Who founded for the free 
The first republic in our land, 
‘The General Assembly.” 
Z* for the Luther of the Swiss 
Who on the field did die, 
But wished that State, as well as Church, 
He first might purify. 


Answers and Prize Winners for March 
I—QUEER QUERIES 


2 Gambetta 
5 Hopkinson 


1 Bunyan 
4 Nelson 


3 Milton 
6 Lafayette 
PRIZE WINNERS 
A. B. Devoe, New York; J. Ella White, Missouri; 
Cornelia Cooper, Georgia; E. F. McGarrah, New 
York; Maud D. Burks, Missouri. 
II—LIMERICKS FOR SAINT PATRICK’S DAY 


1 Moore 
4 Burke 


2 Wellington 
5 Steele 


3 Swift 
6 St. Patrick 
PRIZE WINNERS 
Mrs. P. B. Guernsey, New York; A. Y. Hoyt, 
Iowa; A. B. Devoe, New York; Mary K. Babbitt, 
Massachusetts; Mary C. Evans, Tennessee. 
IlII— HISTORICAL AND LITERARY MATHEMATICS 
1 Death of Oliver Wendell Holmes . . . , 1894 
2 Shakespeare’s Marriage ........, 1582 
A. bo i 
4 Birth of Shelley . 


ee gee - » « 1792 
§ Death of Coleridge ............ 1834 
6 Birthof Thomson, .......... . 1700 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Jessica J. Haskell, Maine; Mrs. P. B. Guernsey, 
New York; E.R. Nichols, Connecticut; A. B. Devoe, 
New York; Gertrude Brincklé, Delaware. 
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VANITOL TOOTH POWDER 
stands alone as a positive safeguard 
against tooth decay. Its service 

is permanent and lasting. 
Keeps the teeth white. 
their cleanliness. Preserves their 
soundness. Neutralizes the impuri- 
ties of the mouth. 


Maintains 


Sanitol Tooth Powder is unique in its oxidiz- 
ing and antiseptic properties, that absolutely 
protect teeth, mouth and gums, Learn how 
agreeable to use and how beneficial it is by try- 
ing it. Get Sanitol from your druggist to-day. 
This dentifrice also comes in paste 
form—Sanitol Tooth Paste. 





The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Company, St. Louis 





Forget All About Soap 


ND remember Gold Dust. You do not need them Jdo0fh in 
your housework, any more than you need two noses. 





Gold Dust is more than soap—better and more econom- 
ical than any mere soap. 
It is a good, honest, vegetable-oil soap in powdered form — 
scientifically combined with other purifying materials in exact pro- 
portions that insure the greatest cleansing power. 


GOLD DUST 


cleanses so easily— asks so little aid from you—that keeping your 
home dirtless and dainty and neat, in the good old New England 
way, becomes a pleasure instead of a task. 





No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 


or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST 


| ee == 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, scrubbing floors, clean- 
ing woodwork, oil cloth, silver- 
ware and tinware, polishing 
brasswork, cleaning bath room 
pipes, refrigerators, etc., soften- 
ing hard water and making the 
finest soft soap. 


Made by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company — Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 











THE ART OF 


HAND and FACE WASHING 


: , a 
With every package of Dr. Palmer’s Al d Meal Compound is rapped 3 
remarkable little booklet treating of the “Art of Face and Hand W ishing 
art fully understood only by those who make skin treatment a profession. 
Ask, at the nearest toilet counter, for this can if you would likea copy 
booklet, or send twenty-five cents to us and get a full-sized package 
original Dr. Palmer’s, the booklet and a fine rubber massage brusli. kes 
A can of Dr. Palmer’s Almond Meal Compound will last as long 45 we : 
of toilet soap and its whitening, softening effect upon the skin (due 
absence of all alkali) is something wonderful. Try it. 


HOLTON & ADAMS 9 ™22=facturers of Toilet Requisites New York 


and Manicure Goods 
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NEW 
PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil 
COOK STOVE 


You could not have a more convenient and efficient stove in 
your kitchen than the New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 


Stove —the oil stove of new principle and design. 














— 











The New Perfection has advantages over all other kinds of 
stoves regardless of fuel. It pee the economy and efficiency of 
oil as a fuel and, unlike other oil stoves, is not limited in its usefulness. 





The New Perfection will toast, roast, bake, broil, fry as well as 
any coal, wood or gas range, and with less expense of fuel and less 
trouble to the cook. 


Best of all, you have any exact degree of heat at your instant 
control with the turn of the wrist. 








Particularly for summer use is the New Perfection the ideal cook 
stove, because the heat it generates is a clean, blue, concentrated 
flame, which is confined to the burner by the enameled chimney 
and not thrown off to make an unbearable temperature in the kitchen. 














Made in three sizes, with one, two, and three burners. Every stove fully warranted. See 
it at your dealer’s, or write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


) THE Kaye O LAMP 


is the best lamp for all-round household use. Its splendid light-producing 
power is unequaled. Made of brass and beautifully nickeled. Perfectly con- 

G structed. Absolutely safe. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor, or bedroom. 
aie Every lamp warranted. If not at your dealer's, write to our nearest agency. 


an 
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HEN A 


bride gets a 
chest of 
“©1835 R. 
Wallace”’ 


plated table- 


















ware, she has a 
treasure that will 
look like Sterling 
and last a lifetime. 


Because no 
article will have a 
single weak point. 


This is due to 
the fact that each 
operation, from 
the conception of 
the beautiful de- 


sign to the wrap- 








ping of the finished 
spoon, is a marvel 
of careful system. 


That is why it is called 


1855 
ReWALLACE 
SILVER PLATE 


that resists wear. 





Ask your dealer to show you 
one of the modern patterns in 
“silver plate that resists wear.’ 
Don’t forget the word “ resists.”’ 
It’s the key to the whole situation. 


A postal to R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Box 14, Wallingford, Conn., will bring you our 
book ‘* The Story of Silverware and How to 
Take Care of I[t.”’ 











Ry Mail Postpaid On Receipt of Price 





Shakespeare Sterling Silver Bangle 
2501. % actual size, Price $1.00 


=F 


Swastika Brooch 
2851 Sterling Silver, Dark 
Biue Enamel, actual size, 
50c. ‘To the wearer of 
Swastika will come from the 
four winds of Heaven good 





Lemon Set 
Pierced Sterling Dish,4inch, luck, long life, and prosperi- 


Ruby Glass Lining. ty. Also as Charm, Scarf 
Sterling Fork;infinesilkcase. Pin or Hat Pin same size. 


19864. Price $6.50 Each 50c. 


Free—Our Year Book for 1907 


illustrating many suggestions fur Wedding Gifts in Sterling 
Silver. Artistic in design, unexcelled in workmanship and 
moderate in price. We prepay transportation and guarantee 
safe delivery. 


Daniel Low & Co. 222% 

anie ow O. Salem, Mass. 

Largest Dealers in America in Solid Gold and Sterling 
Silver by Mail. Established in 1867. 


DAVERMANS OFFER 


yy 


$800 t 0 $20,000) in Silver 

and 14c for postage 
Daverman’s Bungalows 

25¢ anc 4c postage 
(50 new designs, 
$300 to $2000) 

These books show 
floor plans, exterior 
views, and gives estimated cost cf each house 
with price of complete plans. 


Send for Art in Architecture, $1.00 per Year. 
(A monthly magazine devoted to building and furnishing.) 
Order your plans of us and save two-thirds of usual archi- 
tects fees. We guarantee satisfaction. Send today for 
DAVERMAN’S BOOKS ani see whiat we have to offer. 
J.H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
51 Porter Block. Est. 1882. Grand Rapids, Mich. 












































Red triangle tag on every roll. 

Gives the artistic effect most de- 
sired in modern furnishing. 

Costs half as much as any 

other good carpet. Wears 

longer. Money back if not sat- 

isfied. Write us if your dealer 

hasn’t Cordemon. We'll see that 

you getit. Hook A and samples free. 

MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 








THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


How the Club Grows 


* ae HAT it was a 
| — T happy thought 
ot ; which brought 
badd I'he Girls’ Club into 
eo {| existence no one ever 
: doubted, least of all 
the girls for whose 
benefit it was formed. 
The response was immediate, and 
within twenty-four hours after the 
announcement was published hun 
dreds of letters came pouringin. ‘‘It 
is just what we wanted,” said the 
girls; ‘‘why didn’t somebody think of 
it sooner?” and so they came flock 
ing in, big girls and little girls, city 
girls and country girls, home girls and 
business girls—girls, girls, girls, until 
I began to fear that there were no 
more girls to invite. The thought 
made me feel quite blue. Funny, 
wasn’t it? But they have kept on 
coming just the same, and the Club 
today is more popular and prosper 

ous than ever. 

The first girls who came were those 
who needed money and believed in 
THE JourNnaAL. ‘There were others 

who needed money, too, but who didn’t believe 
what THE JOURNAL said; and while they suspi- 
ciously stayed outside and earned nothing, the 
other girls were working away and succeeding 
beyond their highest hopes. But now even the 
suspicious girls believe that the Club is for them 
and that it is quite free. It has been months and 
months since I received a letter of the kind which 
used to come so often—the kind that said, ‘‘ You 
say there is no initiation fee, but if you mean that I 
must pay a monthly fee I will not join!” or, “I 
want it distinctly understood that if there is any 
thing to pay, though you say there isn’t, you are 
not to enroll my name.” 


FSS 








Why the Club Grows 

BECAUSE it is worth while! Anything so prac 

tical and helpful could scarcely be prevented 
from growing. Bac h girl who earns money tells 
her friends, and then they join, too. It isn’t at all 
unusual for a girl in California, for instance, to 
ask for membership because some girl friend or 
relative in Maine has written to her about her suc 
cess as a Club member. Every wideawake girl 
believes that she can do as well as anybody else, and 
so each successful girl inspires others to do like 
wise. The letters published in our column each 
month have incited hundreds of half-hearted girls 
to earnest effort and thus made their dreams a 
reality. 


Then there are hundreds of quiet little helpers 


all over the country who bring in lots of members 
each month. If you will keep your eyes open you 
are likely to see one some day ashing its message 
to you. It says: ‘I’m the diamond swastika, 
emblem of The Girls’ Club. The girl who wears 
me is a successful member and knows how to 
make money. Don’t you wish you knew the 
way?” If you are a wise girl (and I think you are) 
- will lose no time in writing to me, ‘‘ Do, please, 
€ 


*t me be a member of The Girls’ Club and tell me | 


how to make money.’”’ Some people think the 
swastika’s message rather tantalizing, but it is gra 
cious, too, for the next one you see will say, 
‘*Wouldn’t you like to join the Club and wear me, 
too? THE JOURNAL invites you to write to the girl 
who manages the Club, and she will give you the 
very heartiest welcome.” 


Some Surprises 

URPRISES aren’t always delightful, but the 

Club has a way of giving that kind to its mem- 

bers. It is very pleasant to get such letters as 

these, but I fancy it was pleasanter to write them. 

The Club members all believe in passing on good 

things, and so do IJ, so here are a which I will 
share with you: 


“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

“T want to thank you for the delightful surprise you 
gave me a few days ago. I never dreamed of getting 
a prize, so it was just exactly like finding four dollars 
and fifty cents, you see. It made possible, too, a little 
luxury that I was otherwise going to deny myself. 
Consequently it was doubly welcome. Now for an- 
other prize next month! ”’ 


* Dear Girls’ Club: 

“Such a delightful surprise as I had today when the 
postman handed me the box containing the beau- 
tiful swastika pin which you sent me! I am more 
than delighted with it; it is a lovely pin, and I appre- 
ciate it ever so much. I was not expecting it yet, but 
was intending to work extra hard so that I would re- 
ceive one in the near future. Now I shall have to 
work extra hard to show that ! appreciate it. I have 
very little time to give to the work because of the 
press of other duties, but I shall use every moment I 
can get, for I feel that the swastika has brought me 
good luck, and I want my good luck to benefit the 
Club as much as possible. I shall be very proud in- 
deed to wear the pin, both for its beauty and for that 
for which it stands,”’ 


** Dear Girls’ Club: 

“Yesterday I received the very pretty little pin, the 
swastika, emblem of our Club, and I am just delighted. 
It is so far beyond my expectation. i shall always 
cherish it and have kindly thoughts of The Girls’ 
Club, of which I am proud to bea member. This 


rub my eyes. I could not believe it was for me. It 
made me feel like getting out and working harder 
than ever, not in the least like sitting down and feel- 
ing that I had done enough. I shall make every en- 
deavor to do more than I have already done, to show 
my appreciation.” 


Now is the Time 


DEREArS you are a teacher and find yourself 
now beginning a few months’ vacation. This 
is just the time for you to join the Club, because 
there is still time to work for the spring prizes, 
which are unusually generous. You could easily 
earn enough this month to pay for your vacation 
trip, and still have time to rest or do the thousand 
and one little things which need to be done before 
flitting to seashore, country or mountains, or to see 
the sights of some big city. There is nothing I’d 


we can do. But first send me your name and 
address so I may send you the Club literature and 
suggestions. Just address 


THE GIRLs’ CLUB 
THE LapteEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 








morning came a great, big check, and I fairly had to | 


rather do than to help you earn your vacation | 
money, so let’s ‘‘get busy” right now and see what | 
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‘KODAK HOME PORTRAITURE” 
IS THE TITLE OF A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE BOOK 
THAT SHOWS MORE THAN A SCORE OF KODAK 
PORTRAITS MADE EITHER IN THE HOUSE OR 
IN THE GARDEN, AND GIVES MANY VALUABLE 
HINTS ON HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

FREE AT THE DEALERS OR BY MAIL. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 

















F course Chiclets are popular! The delicious chewing 
gum in its dainty candy covering and the six drops of pungent peppermint which flavor 
it, are the very good reasons why you will be benefitted no less than you will be 

pane if you buy a 5c or 10c packet of CHICLETS today. Should your druggist or con- 
ectioner not sell Chiclets now send us a dime for a sample and a booklet. 

CHICLET PALMISTRY. Look at your hand! If you have a cross on the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at 
the base of the first finger) you will have a happy marriage. 


If your Life Line (the line forming a semi-circle around the thumb) starts on the Mount of Jupiter it denotes 
you have great ambition which will be fully rewarded. 


When the Heart Line (the line running across the palm along the base of the Mounts below the fingers) is 
well-defined with a triangle near the end of the Life Line, it shows brain power, kindness of heart and tact. 


You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY 
CHART — sent free with every ten-cent packet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., INC. 500 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 















































The 
Pleasure of Serving 


after-dinner coffee at the table or in the 
den is greatly enhanced by knowing that 

the coffee is right, because made right. 
There is no guesswork about it when you use 
the handy, indispensable 


UNIVERSAL 


Coffee Percolator 


It is a coffee maker that is made and sold on honor. Use Z 

one in the kitchen and it will soon pay for itself, for it 
requires about one-half the usual amount of coffee. Use 
one in the den and your guests will doubly enjoy, in 
seeing it made, the after-dinner nectar of the Orient. 


Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers 
and House-furnishing Stores 


Made of aluminum and enamel ware. Different styles and sizes, 
$2.00 up. A postal request from you will bring our free booklet. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


240 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 
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PAPER-BAG PEOPLE 
IN CENTRAL PARK 


By Agnes C. Stewart 


friend had rebuked me for 

my “foolish disregard of 
conventional proprieties,” and 
bemoaned my disgraceful frank 
ness in carrying with me, in my 
frequent prowls through Central 
Park, a plump, vulgar-looking 
paper bag, wherefrom I fed both birds and squir 
rels. Yet it was no unusual thing for her to con- 
trast her ever-growing ennui with what she was 
pleased to call my refreshing enthusiasm and poise 
of spirit, never realizing that one source of my 
earnestness lay in this study she so ridiculed. 

‘*Why not come with me once and see for your- 
self what the fascination is?” said I. ‘‘You must 
wear stout shoes, and dress in some old and incon 
spicuous garb, for birds are most discriminating 
and object to striking features in one’s apparel.”’ 

So it happened that one April day we went to- 
gether into ‘‘God’s outdoors,” armed with opera- 
glasses and permits. Out of deference to her 
shyness I gave my friend an old candy-box in 
which to carry a mixture of breadcrumbs, bits of 
stale cookies, hulled oats, wheat, hemp and millet 
seeds and a few nut-meats, while I proudly bore 
my share in a portly paper bag. 

My friend remarked upon the unaffected seren- 
Why are they the Best? ity and friendliness apparent in the people whom 
we met, evidently bent upon the same errand as 
Because the meats and vegetables that ourselves. It is no longer uncommon to see men 
vo into them are the very best that can and women, as well as the children, openly carry- | 
be had, and because these fine ingre- ing bags during their walks in Central Park, 
dients are cooked by chefs who are so greatly has the love of animate Nature grown 

ike among rich and poor alike of late years; and 
soup specialists. eee hes : . a 
strangers greet one another with Arcadian sim- 


plicity when such outward evidence of the bond 
Blue Label Soups between them is disclosed. 


are the result of the skill and excel- 
lence that none but a millionaire could 
afford for his kitchen. 


[' WAS not the first time my 








} 


We wandered toward a rustic arbor below the 
Ramble, where doves often congregate, and in a 
moment we had fifteen lovely creatures feeding at 


Ready to serve after heating. They our feet. The English sparrows never lose an op- | 
have neither too much nor too little of portunity to steal a share for themselves, whether 

: | it be bird or squirrel one is feeding. In the park 
anything in them. they are absolutely unafraid, and to a novice are as 
Better than any home made soup interesting as any other bird. Among the’several 


dozen which gathered about us I soon saw strangers, 
and called my friend’s attention. 

**Do you see the little white-throat with a striped 
head and the tiny patch of white under the bill ? 


20 KINDS 


Send for our book of original recipes, free. 


We are always glad to show visitors Listen to that innocent song! ‘Sow wheat! | 
our kitchens and methods. Peabody, Peabody, Peabody!’ ‘Tomorrow there 
may be hundreds of them, the park resounding 
INSIST upon having with thcir pure and sweet calls. Two days later 


not a trace ‘of ‘them may be left. A large pro 
Blue Label Products portion of the bird species of Eastern Canada and 


the United States visit Central Park in their migra 





. tions, and the birds seen here, especially during 
Curtice Brothers Co. May and September, may be studied almost any- | 
Rochester, N. Y. where in the East where a patch of woodland or an | 
orchard is to be found 


“Do you observe another striped head over there ? 
That is not a white-throat. It is a trifle smaller 
than the other sparrows—although in the West it 
grows much larger—and the head stripes are gra 
upon a brown crown. ‘The breast has heowalah 
streaks and one distinct black spot. The wings 
are not marked, unlike the white-throats, which 
have two white bars. This is a song-sparrow. 
You can readily distinguish the song from the 
others: three long notes followed by a cadenza.” 

‘What is that noise like a rusty hinge?” asked 

my friend. ‘‘Can it come from that big, black bird 
with the funny walk? What exquisite iridescent 
plumage, and what yellow eyes!” 
‘‘That is a purple grackle. They are mean 
creatures; no Ps they have such harsh voices. 
They belong to the crow family, and that creaking 
sound is their only song.” 

My lecture was interrupted by a bubbling out 
burst of song from an evergreen at our right, where 
several European goldfinches disported themselves 
among the branches and poured forth such melody 
from their little throats as to put to shame our 
American goldfinch. These birds are rather scarce, 
and we were fortunate to see them. They are 
readily recognized by their red faces and black and 
white heads, white breasts, and yellow wing bars 
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oO 


“The Rug of Distinction.”” 


Oriental color- 
effects, harmonious a Y m 
and rich; with splendid Presently we joined a group of ‘‘ paper-bagge-s 
two-side, clear - through wearing . near the lotus pond. One of them has for y-ars 
quality unequaled in other rugs at spent several hours daily in the study of birds, and 
double the price. ; his charming personality seems to be recognized 
Sizes from 27 x 54 inches to 12x 18 feet y by his feathered friends, for they perch upon his 


é shoulder, feed from his hand, and even fly down 
$1.50 to $27 y the path to meet him. 


Sold by the best dealers in the United States. **Do look at that courtship of those ridiculous 


Remember the name, “ Kashmir,” and flickers going on in that tree yonder,”’ he replies to 
Look on the tag for the tiger trade-mark our greeting. The air rang with flicker calls, and 
rite for the beautiful free catalogue showing 5 . . at igt ere , j 
“K , ’ ‘ i i were wo « 
Kashnirs" in actual colors; and giving full in- fj upon a branch in plain sight re t birds, 


formation of where to buy. about twelve inches long, of a golden-brown color, 

Fries - Harley Company with bluish-gray heads and necks, a red crescent 

Makers of rugs exclusively on the nape and a black one on the spotted breast 

701 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia While we watched them grave ly bow and sidle upon 

their branch other bearers of paper bags joined us; 

=a . and having scattered food, and filled the water- 

cups, we seated ourselves to compare notes. 

K 1 h’ A flutelike call: ‘‘Cheo-cheo-cheo-cheo!” came 

eit $ on er ouse from ashrub near by; and there was his Eminence 

r - the Cardinal, red from the crest to the tip of his 

| tail, with just enough black around his bill to look 

| as if he had dipped his face in the ink-pot and only 
rhe taken time to wipe his beak. 

a ‘‘What is that sighing sound near by?” asked 

tient: mv friend, her face all aglow with enthusiasm. 

ca “¢That is a distant starling, and you get only the 

-J last half of its double call, an up and a down in 

' flection, the latter like a sigh. We have many star 

2H : lings in New York, not only in — Park, but 
* 10 up around Columbia University as well.” 

inet So Complete For The Cost, $2400? ie cee call a one of vee ree, we Rage 

Ferg sandered a few rods away, carried us all swiftly 
tore coat of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: Pg de we were all eves to observe both the ALL YOU NEED T Oo L o OK FOR 1S T HE NAME 
es ‘ ; owe oe 
ie gaze #800 to $ta00 0 + parade t+ teb tr++dd +4 myrtle and the yellow palm warblers, the latter dis COMMUNITY SILVER. ASK Y¥ OU R DEA LER 


; $1200 to$1600$1.00 189 “ $3000to$4000 1.00 tinguishable by its beautiful yellow color, its bright A 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp. 








WE HAVE TWO OTHER SETS OF 
FLOOR PLANS 


nw 







rd spent becomes a sure investment. 
Made only in a lat heavier than triple. Community 
Silver is sold at about the price of ordinary plated ware. 


icity and Economy of Structural Detail. 


0to$2000 1.00 154 “ $4000andup’d 1.60 chestnut crown, and its fly-catcher habit of flirt 


THE KEITH co Architects 704Hennepin Ave. ing itstail. The myrtle warbler has four yellow 
a, aetna 4 

















Minneapolis, Minn patches on the crown, sides and lower back, and is ; 
Geavc. streaked slate < ack, wi hiti derparts 
streaked slate and black, with whitish under] 
W RAVED 100 for | THE BELL The time had come to separate for the day. As ONEIDA, N. Yy. 
I EDDING $750 ——? we bent our way homeward I had the comfort of ; 
NVITATI ONS = ooo feeling that another woman had been drawn toward 


pajech Additional Hundred $2.50 914 BE. Main St. 
Samples, free in the U.S. Write for book of Richmond, Va. 


uNSurpassed f-, : 
quality and nuh ed for artistic excellence, 


that plane of spiritual enjoyment through which 
the students of Nature rise above the cares of this 
life as they understandingly lose themselves in 
ee Write now. ] | the study of God’s other creatures. 
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A Fresh Hat 
When You Want It 


“CHUB” AND THE 
PRESIDENT 


By Forrestine C. Hooker 


* 


house was a small 











the same dye,— it isa chemical impossibility. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton will color any fabric as well as any 
one dye in the world —in other words, as well as is chemically 
possible; but for particular coloring, Diamond Dyes furnish 
you with one set of dyes of one strength for Cotton and Mixed 

oods (Vegetable materia), and another set of dyes of a dif- 
t strength for Wool and Silk (Anima! material). 


Diamond Dyes Make Home Dyeing Scientific 


Remem ber —Diamond Dyes insure your success because 
they are the only dyes which put home dyeing on an absolutely 
sctentific basis,—where success is a scientific certainty. 

If you are dyeing Cotton, Linen, or Mixed goods, ask for 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, 
ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. Ofcourse it sounds easy to 
trust to chance and use one dye for both, but unless economy 
is successful it isn't rea/ economy. 

us your name and address (be sure tu mention your 
dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), 
and we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dye 
Annual, a c the Direction Book, and 36 samples of 
dyed cloth, ce Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 














Refinish Your Furniture 
Do it Yourself 


Interesting, 




















—— - zp HE 
***dobe”’ with a corral, inside 
of which were half a dozen 






cows, a well with an old-fashioned 
windlass and bucket, a few bur- 
nished milk-cans and a dilapi 
dated spring wagon. The low 
doorway framed a quaint picture 
of a pleasant, wrinkled old face, 
and atrim figure in a neat gingham 
dress with a snowy kerchief crossed over her bosom 

In response to my request for a drink of water 
I received a hearty invitation to enter, and the old 
lady, who had just finished churning, insisted on 
my accepting a glass of buttermilk. As I sipped 
it she eyed me. 

‘“‘T suppose,”’ she began, ‘‘ you are going to town 
to see the President tonight, ain’t you?” Then 
without pausing, ‘‘ Pa is hurrying up the chores so 
we can get in early. I don’t know when me and 
Pa has worked so hard for years. He made me set 
the alarm-clock at four this morning. He can’t see 
nowadays, and his hearing is poor since the war. 





COPYRIGHT, F.8 sommes 


around, and the Judge-Advocate using a drum to 
write on. The order was for the Lieutenant to 
reénforce the skirmish line without delay, and as 
he did not go a number of men had been lost. The 
Officer-of-the-day said he had given the order to 
Pa, and the Lieutenant swore Pa never delivered it. 
Pa told them he knew he did, but he couldn’t 
prove it, so he was ordered to be shot. 

“When they took him to the guard-tent they 
asked if there was anything he wanted, and he said 
he only wanted to write a letter to me, and say 
*‘Good-by’ to his Captain. 

‘As soon as Captain McKinley came he went 
right up and laid his hand on Pa’s shoulder and 
said: ‘Tell me just how it happened, Chub. I 
know there’s a mistake somewhere.’ Pa’s name 
is William Ruth, but he was such a little sawed- 
off chap that the men all called him ‘Chub.’ 

‘He made Pa tell it all over again. When he 
spoke about the soldier showing him the tent 
Captain McKinley asked if the soldier was on duty, 
and Pa said: ‘No, just passing.’ Then he asked 
why Pa hadn’t mentioned the soldier on the trial, 
and Pa said he had been too worked up to remem- 
ber. Well, Captain McKinley found the man and 
took him to the Colonel and proved that Pa wasn’t 
to blame at all, for the soldier heard the Lieutenant 








free. 


Warm in a Pan before Serving 


In Canada the price of EGG-O-SEE is 15: 


We are glad to send it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
865 AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK BLDG., 


Wa ca | 





More EGG-O-SEE was eaten during the past 
year than all other flaked foods combined. 


FREE “-back to nature” book 


How to get well, keep well by natural means — bathing, exercise, 
food, etc.,— and how to use EGG-O-SEE for every meal in the week 
is told in our expensively prepared booklet,“*-back to nature,” sent 
You will be glad to get it, 















, two packages for 2sc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. Manuracr 
QUINCY. HLLimons Og 2 


























Me 


60 Days Free Trial 








Lowest Factory Prices. 


We Pay the Freight. 


FTE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove its supe- 
riority to your satisfaction, right in your own home 
free of any expense or obligation on your part 














Hal 


| The noise of the guns hurt his ears. He’s afraid i : 
he won’t get near enough to shake hands with the ° . ies 
President—you see, he served in the Twenty-third Never before in the history of a food, have the : 
os : + Ohio Volunteers, and President McKinley was his . . ee ’ . tite ¢ 
are so easy to se that | dt can ihave a fresh m4 ———- ——_ McKinley saved yt ife,” she American people given such a sweeping endorsement purpc 
as @ as new, whenever | want one by altering onished, her old voice quavering with elation. _ nis . yao @ ay >) Fy 
po ee tee ond signee and “Tell me about it,” I said eagerly. of merit, as has been accorded EGG-O-SEE. scribe 
Mus. W. B. WATERMAN, “*T don’t exactly get it all just right,” she con- Th . | fod f ? h 
\ New Vork City. tinued, ‘‘but when Pa was orderly for the Officer- ere 1s more actua yroo!t of the re Vv ric 
won qonealy ape Sener, apne, seems. 9° a“ of-the-day he was sent with a written order to a . ara : P ; F a alue oO ? 
pa agen Ad yA ‘snoead lo sum ane aa Soa Lieutenant, and he asked a soldier to show him the EGG-O-SEE in this unqualified testimony of the peo- not ¢ 
ee eg ys begga yor empty is bunk. Wher Pa ple than in all the claims we might make the ¢ 
and the officer was asleep on his bunk. When Pa y) Sle S l ce. 
Diamond Dyes Will Do It touched him he opened his eyes and asked what 5 much 
Diamond Dyes are inexpensive and their assort- was wanted. Pa — him the order, and when the EGG-O-SEE is made from the choicest selected White Wheat; in the 
ment of colors fits every condition or complication of Lieutenant said, “All right, ‘Pa went back, and largest, cleanest and most economically operated Pure Food Mills in 7 
wardrobe that may confront you. ‘These colors are never thought anything more about it. he ld. t he f: ; EGG-O-SEE Process T : 
aporegrisne to am ecasene and ee ¥ all one the wor , IY the lamous EG i I-S cE I rocess, I hus we are enabled 
Ss. ou can always have a fres at to matc ry} > > >< arve ackace slici . > . . 
= drces with little A TK FE : ae ee ee eee to give the people a large package of delicious food for only ro cents. 
and Sik Animal mate 1V'and Cotton and Mined goods him he was court-martaled for neglect of duty. If you are not already one of the great army of EGG-O-SEE users, é 
egetable material) the same color with the same dye. e told me he did not understand it at the time— or} lay. SUV < ackage of v G er < 2 ¢ ince 
usheu.cant color Cotton and Mixed goods (Vegetable mate ho Gale Glen be know wes the ellewe titties begin today. Buy a package of your Grocer and be convinced. 








e a A. Just write us. We will send you the Monroe Catalogue. 
= =< simple and say ‘All right!’ as he passed the tent. They found Vick out the style you want to try. We will send you 
i, fascinating. out the officer was not really awake, and did not ~ ay op yeu seats, om peepee. Ra ay 7 Y ao 
we pe | 5 ® ® TT 1 rome tor days. 1 not a we claim, if it isn 
W UHRA Our practi- remember an thing about, it. he order had satisfactory to you, just notify us and return it at our 
i cal free boo fallen on the floor and the ‘striker’ had picked it expense. ‘lhe test won't cost you a cent. 
{ hnaggea? os y 
W/ makes it an | UP and put it with other papers. So, you see, We make this 60-Day Free ‘rial Offer because we 
~y eas ’ Captain McKinley saved Pa’s life, and that’s why want you to convince yourself of the superiority of the 
Sy matter to we are so anxious to see him.” Monroe Refrigerator through actual use not because 
° "is s ) s . of any statements that we make 
en See No other refrigerator manufacturer dares to make an 
wd offer like this. We do it because we know the Monroe 
niture, woodwork and As I thanked my kindly hostess and rode away Soahieta aiid on ued ls es a ktiaw Pees Volek, Geanene 
floors inWeathered, Mis- | I determined not to miss the meeting between every one would come back to us. . 
sion, Forest Green, Flem- | “Chub” and his Captain, and accordingly that You cannot buy a Monroe Refrigerator or anything Send 
and other latest effects at | evening I joined myself to the entire population iis aes oar eee oe aeae. No att Girens 10 yee, ool 
. . . . . . "7 . ne o you 7 are ec y esponst die, - 
little cost with Johnson’s Wood Dye and p Band a ——. . ee = es % S Send us your name and address now. Satisfa 
’ about four hundred, was assembled near the station. , ‘ 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. As the train pulled in bonfires blazed and cheers The Only Refrigerator that 6é 49 Free 
PE cag Fm mye > peg: Dare ni ae & J oes and salutes rose on the air. The rear door of the is FREE of Breeding Places A e€ oaont 
dry apply our Wax with cloth and rub to a polish with dry | last car opened, and with a thrill every one recog- for Disease Germs. \ poor 
cloth, A beautiful wax finish will be immediately produced. | nized President McKinley. f , ; will int 
We save you money by telling how old, poorly As the crowd pushed and swayed with out- The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakable receive 
finished furniture can be made serviceable and | stretched hands a little, bent figure with white hair Porcelain Ware, moulded in one piece, with rounded corners. No darkness, no damp- how th 
stylish and harmonize with your other furnishings. and _beard appeared on the Gein platform. ness, no corners, cracks or crevices. The only refrigerator so made. A// ofhers have of refri 
Johnson’s Wood Dye 30 TT bet cee bo ct. oe or es of the fhe see ny + Volun- food compartments with the inaccessible corners and crevices which get clogged up with out 
ici ain | Ue dks ek decaying food and breed the germs which cause decuy and disease. be 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax aie ant tne ae The President turned and reached out his hand, - hd 
pace beat all dealers fo pete. Degatd wose ceceips of = auen eats © Oat of his own, crying in a MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Station O, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 0 : 
k —* The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork, and Fur- ’ rath " . Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators ctrl 
niture.” Sent free— mention edition LH 5. wt Fg eer ate Capea. : Don’t you re- — Statio 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis, ea pe citarcd ao epany. ae Chattar 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” The President hesitated a moment, then an- a 
is swered earnestly: ‘‘I am very glad to see an old —_— 
comrade.” B ak @) | 
a The old man’s face twitched and his blind eyes - ” 
MSP s> BURR IA ab asiil@ | filled with tears as his head dropped forward on —— Direct to You Y 
ie > °) his breast. His Captain had forgotten him. He vi , ’ 
ect le wg PLEASURE IN MOTORING : turned sadly away, then suddenly lifted his face 3 §©6You save from 20% as 













No Shocks or Jolts After The Kilgore Pneumatic 
Shock Eliminator Is Attached to Your Car 


Saves repair bills, tire repairs and breakdowns— incurring 

easy and comfortable riding. No further attention re- 

uired after it is once attached. The Kilgore Pneumatic 

ice automatically controls both the up and down motion 

of the springs—acting only when they fail. Make all 
roads good roads. Write for descriptive matter. 


Kilgore Manufactuting Co.,4 Main St., Old Town, Me. 


Boston New York Chicago 
46 Columbus Ave. 2023 Broadway. 1229 Michigan Ave. 




















5 Hours Ironing in One Hour 


easily and beautifully done at cost of one cent 


for heat. ° 
Simplex Ironer 


will iron all your plain clothes 
and flat work and soon save 
its cost. Write for PREE 
booklet and Trial Offer. 


American Ironing Machine Co, 
24 Times Block, Chicago, Ill. 











again and spoke pleadingly: 

‘*Captain, don’t you remember ‘Chub’?” 

A glow of delight spread over President Mc- 
Kinley’s face as he grasped in his own the toil- 
hardened, trembling hands of the old man. 

“**Chub!’ Of course I remember ‘Chub.’” 

**T can’t see your face, Captain, but I can hear 
your voice,” the old soldier said, tears coursing 
unchecked down the furrowed cheeks. 

The President leaned forward and placed Chub’s 
hands on the face he could not see. The old man 
trembled with excitement, raising his sightless eyes 
toward the sky; the expression on the aged face 
reminded me of another man who in the ecstasy 


| of joy had said: *‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant 


depart in peace.” 
he train, which had stopped ten minutes in- 

stead of the promised five, gave a shrill whistle and 
moved slowly off. Chub called out, ‘‘I will never 
meet you again, Captain. Good-by, and God 
bless you!” 

“God bless you, too, Chub! Good-by,” an- 
swered the President. 

The train disappeared in the darkness. The 
fires died down and smouldered dully, and pres- 















360 
and We Pay the Freight. 


If you do not find the Kalamazoo exactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost you 


a cent. 





Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 


Ali Kalamazoos are shipped promptly, 
blacked, polished and 


to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
go> factory at lowest 
; factory prices. 
Moreover, you 
get a stove or 
range not excel- 
led by any in the 
world. We guarantee 
quality under a $20,000 
bank bond. 


We Ship On 
DAYS APPROVAL 


It will pay you to investigate. 


ready for use. 
























By our course of training in your own home. 

More than a thousand of our graduates are 

earning $10.00 to $25.00 weekly. A grad- 

uate writes 

“ I have found the course intensely practical, 
helpful and easily comprehended. I have 
acquired confidence in myself for I have been 
taught how to nurse to the satisfaction of 
physicians and patients. I receive $3.00 @ 
day and am busy all the time.”’ 

Endor: ts by th ds of nurses and phy- 


sicians. Write for explanatory ‘‘ Blue Book” 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main St., Jamestown, #. Y. 
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Half the Battle of Nursing 


lies in tempting the capricious appe- 
tite of the convalescent. For such 
purpose physicians frequently pre- 
scribe Welch's Grape Juice. It is a 
rich, but easily assimilated food which 
not only appeals to the palate and 
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MARK TWAIN AND 
HIS DOUBLE 


Oo By Raffaele Simboli 























months in Florence, in the splendid Villa di 

Quarto. He worked continually, and sel- 
dom visited the city. When he did, however, he 
noticed that many saluted him'in a familiar manner. 
At first he did not understand this, yet made no 
attempt to ask an explanation, as he does not 
speak Italian. But the bows and greetings be- 
came more and more frequent, more and more 
friendly and intimate, and Mark Twain ended by 
responding in the same manner: ‘‘ Buon giorno, 
buon giorno! Grazie!” (Good-day, thank you). 
This was the extent of his Italian. 

At last, however, hearing himself addressed as 
Borzi, he sought an explanation. Borzi is a fine- 
looking man, tall, robust, with a mane of white 
hair like Mark Twain’s. He is a distinguished 
scientist, modest in manner, has lived for years in 


M{‘rmon TWAIN some time ago lived for several 


| Florence, and is now a director of the Botanical 


the eye, but also one permitting of | 
| him the latest photographs of the American, saying 


much dainty variety in preparation. 


Welch Ss 
Grape Juice 


is a cooling drink for fever patients and a 
safe and splendid tonic, building up the 
blood without heating or harming it. 
Welch’s Grape Juice is neither a prep- 
aration nor a patent medicine. It is only 
choice Concord grapes transferred to a 
convenient form of administering, without 
chemical, antiseptic or adulterant of any kind. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's, send 
$3.00 for trial dozen pints, ex ane prepaid 
east of Omaha. Booklet of of 40 delicious ways 
of using Welch's Grape Juice, free. Sample 
3-oz. bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N. Y. 








This Refrigerator BREATHES 








Is the only refrig- 
erator built on 
the new principle to 
breathe out foul air as 
soon as formed, Itabsolutely 
keeps the air in every com- 
partment pure, dry and chilled. 
It expels all chemical gases that 
foods and liquids throw off, and be- 
cause of this it keeps your foods pure 
and healthful longer. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 














Send for one. Stock it with food. Compare its qualities 
with your old one, and if for any reason it does not fulfill 
every claim we make— if it does nut operate to your entire 
satisfaction—send it back 

Send for 


Free Catalogues 
Our catalogues illustrate 
and describe every size 
and tell the prices. It 
will interest you also to 
receive our booklet, “A 
Woman's Idea,” telling 
how this new princ iple 
of refrigeration, causin ig 
the foul air to be Lreathed 
out, was discovered, 
Write a stal today, 
while yo mu th ink about it. 


Odorless 

Refrigerator Co. 

Station 19 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















YOU HAVE NEVER ENJOYED 


as Good a Glass of Chocolate Soda 
HOT or COLD 
as at the fountains of our 


Neg RETAIL STORES 


THROUGHOUT THE 
STATES & CANADA 


or at our authorized Sales Agents 


oes ny IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
}4X! Where you have seen Bear Signs 
2} and Bear Statues displayed 
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You remember that 
Delicious Chocolate Flavor? 


WHY NOT ENJOY IT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
BY ORDERING A CAN OF 


I 


BREAKF&@ST COCOA 


AT OUR 








| Stores, Sales Agents or from your Grocer ? 





| with a smile: 


Gardens at Palermo. His resemblance to Mark 
Twain is re ally most remarkable. 
I met him in Rome not long ago, and showed 


“*Here is your latest photograph.” 


| Professor Borzi understood my joke at once, and 


| gracious inscription : 


said: ‘I, myself, have a photograph of Mr. 


| Clemens, which he sent me, and which bore this 





‘To Sig. Borzi: With many 
thanks for his photograph, which is an excellent 
likeness of me when I am at my best.’” 


**T am glad to be taken for so distinguished an 
author,” continued Professor Borzi; ‘‘ but I assure 
you that some years ago I was not in the least 
pleased. I found myself in a serious predica- 
ment. It was both serious and comic. Mark 
Twain could have written a book about it, but I 
had only the annoyance. In July, 1899, T went 
to Sweden for an instructive journey. ‘The news- 
papers announced my arrival, for, as you know, 
they occupy themselves with even trifles. Sweden 
is a progressive country; the various foreign liter- 
atures are well known, and one hears the best 
writers of the day discussed. Mark Twain is 
most popular; his books have almost all been 
translated into Swedish. A few days after my 





arrival Mark Twain also arrived in Sweden. ‘The | 


Swedish ladies are extremely enthusiastic over 
him. Naturally, I read the notices of his arrival, 
but thought nothing of them. 

‘**One day, while in a café, I noticed that every 
one was looking at me. I thought there must be 
something the matter with my clothes or that some 
small boys had played a joke. Glancing in a 
mirror, I could see nothing amiss. But the others 
continued staring at me; one beardless youth even 
proceeded to make a caricature of me in his sketch 
book. All this was too much for a poor scientist 
like me, you must admit. 

‘*T departed full of surprise and curiosity. Out 
on the street a lady stared at me from head to foot, 
and ran tosummon a friend. The second spoke in 
a low tone to a third, to a fourth, and in a few 
moments I had become an object of curiosity to all. 
I need not tell you how anxious I became to solve 
the mystery. One morning I bought a news 
paper, and the girl who sold it to me began to 
laugh as she said: ‘Excuse me, but here is your 
picture. I recognized it at once.’ 

“T opened the paper, and, sure enough, there 
was my photograph printed over the name of Mark 
Twain, who, I think, was at that time staying ina 
country villa. 


“At last I understood, but from that day I had 
no peace; I was besieged. Cameras snapped at me 
at every turn of the stre et, caricaturists followed me 
into cafés, numerous letters arrived at my hotel, in- 
viting me to dinners, to give lectures, interviews. 
Reporters fairly hunted me down. I tried to « hange 
my hotel, but my every step was followed. Oh, what 
it signific s to be a celebrated man! But even the 
fact that I am not could not protect me. At first 
all this amused me, but later 1 was scriously em- 
barrassed. I assured the journalists that I was not 
Mark Twain, but Professor Borzi; appealed to the 
hotel proprie tors, showed my card, even opened my 
portfolio for them, but allin vain. They answere -d 
with incredulous "smiles. I tried again. ‘Mark 
Twain is an American, and speaks English, while 
I speak Italic in and Swedish, therefore you must 
believe me.’ But they only shook their heads, 
unconvinced. One day I lost my patience. i 
decided to leave at once, and went to Christiania, 
in Norway. 

“‘When I arrived a newspapcr, ‘The Vikingen, 
had a huge picture of me, a: ~ a long article on the 
life and adventures of Mark Twain. Even Ibsen 
fell into the error and came to call upon me. At 
the hotel I was Professor Borzi, but the public, 
and therefore the journalists, persisted in believ- 
ing me Mark Twain. 

“¢The Dagsavis,’ of Christiania, sent its editor 
to call upon me. Making the round of the hotels 
seeking Mr. Clemens, naturally he was not success- 
ful in his attempt. One evening, toward midnight, 


| he arrived at my hotel, pale and worn, and begged 


me to grant him an interview. | told him what I 
had repeated so many times to all the others: ‘I 
am Borzi, not Mark Twain. He is a distinguished 
author; I am a modest botanist.’ He went away 
full of doubt, and, in fact, wrote a long article en- 
titled: ‘Is He or is He Not Mark Twain ?? 

“After so much annoyance, so many fruitless 
efforts to convince people of the truth, I had a good 
idca. I went to the famous botanist of Christiania, 
Wille, who enjoys well-deserved esteem, and asked 
him to extricate me from mye mbarrassing position. 
It is to him that I owe the explanation of the equiv- 
ocal situation. When I returned to Sweden the 
papers did, to be sure, announce my arrival, but 
this time they called me ‘Den Falska Mark 
Twain’: the false Mark Twain!” 
































Them BEST 


You discriminating housewives who have tried Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce—you are the 
ones who know from real experience that there is positively 
no satisfactory substitute for Van Camp's. 
but do you know why? 
; ” care—the “extra” 


<9 Quality. 


others in your mind. 


That Proves 


And it's this ‘ 


*Extra” 


Fact is, the “Extra” Sears is an inseparable 


art of Van Camp's Beans with 
Tomato Sauce. It’s the intangible, subtle ele- 
ment which has taught pans to ‘think’ Van Camp 


whenever you think of pork and beans 
t has proved to you that in Van Camp's 
are ‘oan combined the irresistible good- 
ness which is the dream of both the hungry 
man and the epicure, and the nutritive prop- 
erties which give real strength and vitality. 
Would you be always prepared to open 
a can of “Extra” Quality in gastronomical 
emergencies ? Thea keep on hand a full 
sup ly of Van Camp's Pork and Beans 
with Tomato Sauce. But don't forget 
that “ Extra’ Quality means Van Camp's. A 






Indianapolis, Indiana 


You k 

It's because Van Camp's have the 
skill — the “extra” touch, which means 
“Extra” Quality which places the 
seal of superiority upon Van Camp’s and sets them apart from all 
It gives to Van Camp’s their spicy flavor, their 
piquant tang, their juicy richness, their delicious, appetizing taste. 
From the farm to the can this ‘ 
the production of Van Camp's. 
beans, the tomatoes and the pork—continues through 
all the processes of preparation— and finally goes into 
the can along with the plump and _ nutty-flavored 
beans, the delicious tomato sauce, made from 

vine-ripened tomatoes, and the tender slice 
of corn-fed, home-grown pork. 


Quality is the dominant note in 
It begins with the raising of the 


The Van Camp Packing Compuay 






now this — 











A Gsccoashd iia Coie 


HE prize letter-writing contest intended to make people better 
acquainted with Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum has been the 
most successful contest of its kind ever held. 

First, because this new paper is so good that everybody who tries 
it likes it. 

Second, because of the large number of competitors who have entered. 
(The picture shows only one day's mail—over five thousand letters. ) 
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Third, because everyone who entered this contest has already 


received one prize 


the actual experience of writing upon a sheet of 


Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 


becoming acquainted with the most luxurious writing paper in the world. 
If you have tried this paper, you are well repaid for your trouble, even 
should you not be one of the successful ones to win the five-hundred- 
dollar prize or any of the cash or consolation prizes. 





Eaton's Hot-Pressed V ellum, together 


with Eaton’s Highland Linen and 


Eaton’s Berkshire Linen Fabric m: ake a trio of fine writing papers from which 


anyone can make a satisfactory selection. 
in stock, 


All good dealers carry these papers 
We will send you our booklet, ** The New Style in Writing Paper,”’ 


and samples of each of these papers, if you will send us the name of your 


stationer who does not carry them, 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO., Dept. 10, Pittsfield, Mass. 




















The “Just as Good” 
Kind of Paints 


Most paints are represented as White Lead, 
or ‘*as good as White Lead,’’ or “ better than 
White Lead.”’ 

Genuine White Lead is never represented 
as something else, nor ‘§ ’ some 
thing else. 

In other words, everybody, even the man 
who has something else to sell, recognizes 
White Lead as the standard paint. 

It is not strange, therefore, that White lead 
is about the most imitated and most fre 
quently counterfeited article of merchandise 
one could mention, 

When you paint your house do not carelessly 
say to your painter: ‘*‘ Use White Lead and 
oil.’’ The words ** White Lead’ mean nothing 
until you know who guarantees that they mean 
White Lead. Tell him to usea National Lead 
Company brand of absolutely Pure White Lead, 
ard see to it yourself that the Dutch Boy 
Painter is on every 
keg. We stand back 
of that boy, 


SEND FOR 
BOOK 


“A Talk on Paint," 
valuable information on 
the paint subject. Sent 
free upon request 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


tun whichever of the JSollowing 

cities 18 nearest you: 
Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 


as good as 


gives 





New York, 
Chicago, 
Bros. Co.) 














No.10. Single 
Collar and Mame 
Ilarness for 
Buggy, Stanhope 
or Surrey. Price 
complete with 
Nickel or Iimita- 
tion Rubber Trim- 
mings, $15.60. 
As good as sells 
for $5 to $6 more. 


34 Years Selling Direct 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user for a third 
of a century. We ship for examination 
and approval and guarantee safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if not satisfied as to 
style, quality and price. 


WE ARE THE LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We 
make 200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of 
Harness. Send for large, free catalogue. 


Elkhart Coe and Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 








No. 313. Canopy Top Surrey with Automobile Style Seats. 
Price complete, $73.50, As good as sells for $25.00 more. 

















DE LAVAL 


Cream Separators 


Save $10. - to $15. - Per Cow 
Every Year of Use 
Over All Gravity and Dilution Systems 


And At Least $5, - Per Cow 


Every Year of Use 
Over All Other Cream Separators 


While They | They Lest 
From Two To Ten Times Longer 
Than Any Other Machine. 


Catalogue and any desired particulars 


to be had for the asking. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street 
Chicago New York 














LITTLE SUCCESSES 
WITH GOOD TIMES 


T THE close of college some of 
the girls who were graduating 
had a farewell dinner, at which 


the place-cards were original 
and were cherished long afterward 
Each one was made from a piece of 
smooth white paper (not too large 
to spoil the dainty effect) to repre 
sent a diploma, rolled and tied with 
the college colors. Inside were a few 
dates, familiar phrases, and 

— three or four little sketches done in 
pen oui ink, reminding the owner of some of the 
jolly nights spent with her college friends. 


most 





some 


Once a Year a Successful Music -Teacher gathers 
around her at her home all o her little pupils to 
play their best pieces for each other. After the 
recital they have a frolic, then a little luncheon 
in the dining-room. ‘The table decorations are 
always suggestive of the occasion. Here is a novel 
design that seemed to afford the boys and girls 
a great deal of pleasure : 

The table was long enough to seat seven on each 
side. Obliquely stretched from one corner of the 
table to the opposite one was a staff of music—in 
this case the first line of ‘‘America.” The five 
lines of the staff were of the narrowest scarlet rib 
bon, stretched tightly from corner to corner and 
firmly pinned through the tablecloth to the silence 
cloth beneath. Chocolate mint lozenges were used 
for the black notes and white mint for the open 
ones, so the ribbons were spaced just far enough 
apart to admit the candies. ‘To increase the dis 
tinctness of the open notes on the white cloth a 
narrow circle had been painted around each lozenge 
with melted chocolate, but this may be omitted if 
time or energy must be saved. A G clef and the 
key and the time signatures were cut from stiff 
paper and covcred with the ribbon, being stitched 
on with invisible stitches. ‘The stems of the notes 
and the dots and the rests were cut from black 
paper. When the staff was ready the notes, stems, 
dots, etc., were put in and carefully adjusted. 

In each triangular space left by the staff at the 
corners of the table was a tall vase with a few 
scarlet carnations and trailing vines. Over the 
cloth here and there among the cake-plates and 
bonbon-dishes were scattered fern fronds. 

One more touch finished the table. For a few 
cents each dainty little bonbon boxes were bought 
in such ‘shapes as viol'ns, drums, tambourines, 
etc. These, filled with tiny candies and tied with 
scarlet ribbon, were placed one beside each pla e. 

When the children entered the dining-room, be 
fore taking their seats they studied the staff for a 
minute amidst animated discussion as to the tune, 
then when they recognized the song all sang the 
first stanza. ‘They finished the luncheon by eat 
ing the notes, which, together with the littke mu 
sical instruments which they took away with 
them as souvenirs, seemed to delight their childish 
hearts. 


A Farewell Class Luncheon was given by one of 
a class of six girls which had been graduated from 
the High School in her home town. As some of 
the girls were going away to college she realized 
that it would be some time before they would all 
meet again, and resolved to give a luncheon party 
which would be a pleasant memory to all. 

The rose, the class flower, was chosen as the 
motif, and their colors, pink and white, were to 
furnish the color scheme. On the day appointed 
the table was spread with a heavy damask cover. 
In the centre of the table was a round table-mirror 
surrounded by a wreath of pink and white roses. 
At each corner of the table was a rose-bowl filled 
with pink and white roses, and at each plate were 
two pink roses tied together with white satin rib 
bon. Attached to the ribbon were the place-cards, 
which were formed of two pieces of celluloid (one 
pink and one white), cut in the form of single 
roses and tied together with white ribbon. The 
pink one (the upper one) was painted to represent 
a wild rose, and on this was printed the name of the 
guest, and on the white one was the menu. The 
menu consisted of ham sandwiches; tomato bisque 
in white china cups; cheese straws; salmon salad; 
apple jelly (tinted a delicate pink); tea biscuit; pink 
and white ice cream served with small cakes iced 
with pink and white icing. 

The souvenirs were bonbons in suitable fancy 
ooxes, as follows: Nellie, who was going to college, 
received a miniature suit-case; Edna, who had been 
graduated in the business course and was going to 
work in an office, received a small desk-telephone; 
Winnie, who had always excelled in the cooking- 
classes, received a small chafing-dish; Olive, who 
was very fond of automobiling, received a small 
automobile; and Rose, who took pictures, received 
a small camera. 


For a Leaf and Flower Luncheon that one bright 
girl gave in the spring, the invitations were writ 
ten on white linen paper decorated with ivy leaves 
done in water-colors. ‘The envelopes in which the 
invitations were inclosed were similarly decorated. 
She chose a simple design such as any girl could 
devise, and the result was charming while the 
work was slight. 

Then the hostess turned her attention to the 
rooms, determining to make them especially at- 
tractive. Quantities of glossy leaves were gathered 
from the woods and used profusely, intertwined 
with evergreens and ferns and spring blossoms. 
Cozy corners were formed of tree branches, and 
the whole house was made to look like a forest. 

The luncheon was served on a large table cov- 
ered with a snow-white linen cloth. For the centre- 
picce a nest was formed of dark green moss, and in 
this was placed a glass dish, filled with’ fruit. 
Leaves in all shades of green were scattered over 
the cloth. Four candles with shades made 
leaves were placed one at each corner. The place- 
cards represented leaves, and were cut from card- 
board and done in water-colors. There were also 

candle-shades in spring colors, and the salads 
were 
cream were pink, green, yellow and white. 

After the luncheon was over little books deco- 

rated with tiny leaves were passed around, and 


served in leaves, while the jellies and ice 


fifteen minutes given the guests to write down the | 


names of the trees from which were obtained the 
leaves used in the decoration. At the end of the 
time the books were gathered up, corrected and 
then given back to the guests as souvenirs, while to 
the one getting the greatest number of correct an- 
swers was given a book on trees, and to the one 


| getting the fewest was given a paper leaf delicately | 


painted in water-colors. 


- The Ladies Home 


VICTOR II 
$30. 


For the Whole Family 


A song for every heart, a smile for every eye. 
The Victor speaks the universal language of 


melody and fun in the living breathing voice 


of pure reality. 


£) 


Ve e 


Send for new catalogue of different style Victors from $10 to $100 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N J, US A 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 


Montreal, Canadian Distributers 





The Simultaneous Opening Day throughout America, for the sale 


of the new monthly Victor records, is the 28th of the month before. 





Before You Put the / 
Woolens Away ‘ 


put them into a tub 
of suds made from 
Swift's Wool Soap. 
It will remove all im- 
purities and keep the 
woolens sweet and 
clean until you are 
ready to use them “my Mama 
again. ‘ 





‘I wish 
used \ vol mine had.’ 
Soap.’ 


Swifts Wool Soap 


is made especially for washing 
woolens and for the easy and per- 
fect cleansing of all fine fabrics. 


It is pure and clean and contains 
no free alkali. It injures neither 
hands nor garments. 


Woolens, linens, silks, laces, 
lingerie, wash easier and last longer 
when Swift's Wool Soap is used. 

Try it next wash day. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 








Souvenir Portfolio 


Book of Views, with 
interesting description 
of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, mailed 


THE ‘BATTLE CREEK 


SANITARIUM 


The Ileal Health Resort for Rest, Comfort and Recupera- 


tion. Traine! Nurses and Bath Attendants. 30 Physicians. 
$1,500,000.00 fire-proof building, perfectly appointed. Dining 
Rooms on top floor. 50 mile view. Magnificent Systems of 
Baths, Manual Swedish Movements, Mechanical Vibration, 
Massage, Electricity, X-Ray, etc. 


RATES VERY MODERATE 
Abundant recreation, Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, Driving, 
Riding, Tennis, Entertainments, etc. Address Box 25. 


The SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 











All railroad tickets have stop-over privileges. 





“Mum” 


‘is the harmless snow- 
white cream that has no 
odor its own, but 
| chemically neutralizes 


all odors of the body and 


of 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25 cents at drug- 
and department-stores 


If your dealer hasn’t «¢ Mum,”’ send us his 


name and 25 cents and we’ |! send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


The Magic Curler 


will positively wave OF 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat. Makes beautiful 
Marcel Wave while you 
are dressing or tr ivel- 
ing; atany time and any- 

where. Small enoug rh 
Baa. coet to carry in your purse. 


Made of Specially Treated French Horn 








This hair was waved 


+ a FREE If your dealer or h iresser ole 

~ not sell Magic Curlers J us ms 
| Get name and address with 25c for 4 hw 
| | of Magic Curlers and we will send_} eautine 
| 


Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free. ! is a 


60 day offer to introduce the meri ( —_ 
quickly and must be taken advantage mptly 
| Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c¢ 








| LMAGIC CURLER CO., is otis | 


STAMMER 


n 
Our 200- oy ee Ficad Outgfe and Toammnent Stammering 
sent Free to ar 


b. 
| LEWIS STAMMERING. SCHOOL, 40 ‘Adelaide St., Detroit, Mic! 
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GAMES FOR THE 
@PLAYGROUND 


Two Suggestions by Grace Campbell Moore 


A Kitten Frolic 


HE invitation notes, folded and 
placed in tiny baskets, which go 
out in the name of the hostess’s 
mother, read like this: 

Meow ! 

My three little kittens have lost 
their mittens and want you to come 
and help hunt for them. Kitties 
Bob and Janet and Margaret invite 
you to a party in their basket on 

Thursday, at half-past three o'clock. They will do 

their best to a-imews you. 

CHARLES RAY STICHER,*BAY CITY, MICH. The Kittens’ Mother, 


Mrs MATTHEWS 
. Ihe Basket, No. 231 Poplar Street. 
At 6 weeks this boy Friday, May 5. 
: Real names must, of course, be inserted to fit 
weighed but y lbs., and the occasion. These invitations may be carried 


was not expected to live. to the several houses by the children. LN 
On the house door, the day the party is given, 
hang a large basket containing one or two toy pus 
9 sies, letting the children tie it there just before the 
hour named in the invitat’on. It will designate the 
| house with certainty and place the small guests. 
F : As soon as all have arrived set the little ones hunt- 
was EXe halite R and after using ing the ‘‘lost mittens.” A multitude of these 


: : articles should have been got ready, cut out of differ- 
it for 5 months, he is now ent-colored cloths, either in doll or in giant sizes. 


strong and healthy weighing These are to be strewn and hung about the grounds, 
yr : in sight, but partly concealed; and besides these 
y4 . there should be a number of average-sizec mittens 
18% lbs here should 1 ber of | 
carefully hidden. The little ones will at first rush 
A liberal sample of lita food, Phe ones 7 sight, me bring —y to the | 
“ ‘*kittens’ mother” to see if they are not the ones 
and our helpful book How to that are ‘“‘lost.”” Only mittens that fit, however, 
(OF 174 for the Baby, will be cheer- count, so, after many foolish attempts, the ¢ hildren 
fi ll t. without h t will begin to show wisdom in their hunting or will 
uty sent, without c arge, o any have gathered up all the ‘‘decoys” and will have 
anxious mother. For baby $s sake, begun to find the real mittens. It will then be a 
don’t del matter of good fortune whether they find any to fit, 
on ela y. or nearly fit, their own hands. The hostess will not 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO be too strict in judging this, of course, and as she 


: examines each mitten will slyly slip into it a simple | 
429 Arch St., Philadelphia candy, then drawing it on again. In this way the 


reward will be sure to be discovered, and will come 
as a delightful surprise. 


Ifa ort cer Says “certal nly, When game-playing begins ‘‘Creepy Pussy” is 


one that leaves no one out, and there should be 




























plenty of space for it. One of the little ones is 


W h cn y OU as k h 1 f< IT A chosen “ Pussy,” and she heads and leads a proces- 
7 =o 2 re. _ t,,s .. sion of the others in a roundabout course through 
Mac BETH lamp-chim ney, It S the grounds. All who follow her constitute the 
: . . . = “tail.”” Slowly all move about in slightly-crouching 
an indication that he Isa safe posture and with watchful eye, as if on a hunt 
. ° ing expedition, while ‘‘Pussy” constantly cries, 
man to deal with, ac shx YWS _ ‘Pussy wants to catch a mouse!” Each time she 
7 ‘ does this the others chorus, ‘‘Cree-e-py, creep 
a desire on his part to serve Pussy!” Every now and then, at her own whim, 
, ‘ . ‘*Pussy” straightens up and makes a dash at her 
‘1c we > 4 > v= ‘*tail,”’ seeking to catch one of its members. The 
his u ade \ ith the best of do not follow absolutely close to her, so that hove 
MVerty ° ° is a chance for them to escape. When she jumps 
evel y th Ng. for them all the children s« oer and run, “Pussy” 
as : se SE 7 -eyxyee_ | Catching whom she can. As suits the players, the 
I he MnCl chant M ho alw AYS | children caught at the various y he all. can stand 
ce : : -~ | aside and wait until all are captured, at the end | 
tries to sell You something the first victim becoming ‘‘ Puss.” 
as prerar, ” : The table, which may be outdoors if the day is 
just as PQ od, when YOu | fine, should play an important part in the enter 
, tainment, in its decoration at least. Fold the nap 
ask for a standard article kins and pin them in the mouths of small, stuffed, 
W- ; ? | black, furry kittens, standing one of these at each 
doesn t sell MACBE1 HH lamp- plate in as effective an attitude as possible. The 


little animals can be bought cheap. For a centre 





HOOSIER 


KITCHEN CABINET 


A Pantry, Cupboard and Work-Table Combined 


One of the many exclusive features that makes the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet superior to all others is the sanitary flour-bin. 





The flour is put in at the top and every bit comes out through 
the sifter at the bottom of the bin—none is wasted nor can any 
possibly remain in the corners to become musty. The flour is 
kept fresh and clean and each supply is all used up. 

The dust and insect-proof sugar bin works on exactly the same 
principle. 
















Besides these there are the metal bread and cake boxes, air-tight 
spice cans, the Hoosier system of filing recipes, the house-keepers’ 


no chimneys. ee Be ae oe Lv ngage p tcce: pheede aglt pin perpetual i pes large cupboards and drawers — everything at 

J ylease . mR. *Slé % é r¢ - “re a . ’ onles . ¢@ $¢1) . . > - 1. 
yut ES ae nedaaal Gul at ar Tah ae ons ae. Ok on ca your fingers’ ends without taking a step—grouped most conve 
' My Index is useful to everyone who owns | 6f good fellowship, would lend a jolly appearance. niently around the roomy, Aluminoid extension work table. 


a lamp-—and it’s free. Encircle it at a little distance with a wreath of 
Address, MACBETH. Pittsbureh green, and dot this with small bisque dogs all fac 
ss, M,z , , gh. 


| ing the cat. Less a —_— be ome willow 

inc decorations. Any child would like to find a ‘* Gri 
A-SWINC FOR THE 

or WHOLE FAMILY 


malkin” on a bread-and-butter-plate at his or her 
place at the table. These may be gingerbread 
cakes marked with a cat’s face in colored frostings. 
The mouth is made of red, outlined with white, and | 
eve in a swing that every member of the with long, white mustaches added. White is also 
family can enjoy from the tiniest toddlers to used to make the nose, and the eyes are irresistible 
grandparents, ‘To prove how good the when done with the pupil of chocolate on a white 
E ball, with half the pupil covered with a small light 
agle Steel Lawn green bonbon. If it seems too much trouble to 
. 
Swing 
is we will send one on 10 days free trial and let it 
prove its real satisfying qualities right on your own 
lawn. If you like it—keep it —if not, send it 
ack. That's fair. This is a chance you 


As there is a place for everything this table top is free for 
work, and, like high grade utensils, can be washed bright and 
clean—ready for bread or cake making. 


Made of Solid Oak 


}Toosier Cabinets are made of solid oak—(handsomely finished) the 
only wood that will not split or warp in the heat of the kitchen. 

They are sold at a low price because we make them in large quantities 
at a small margin of profit. We guarantee satisfaction so you take no risk 
in buying a Hoosier. 

Hoosier Cabinets are sold by 2000 leading furniture dealers. |{ there is 
one in your vicinity you will see his advertisements in your local papers the 




















































mix up the frostings only white need be used, and 
colored candies may replace the others. 






The Organ-Grinder’s Monkeys 














































us his annot afford to miss. Booklet and LL the little players are “monkeys” with the week this announcement appears. Go to him without tail and see for your- 
tnaid. ee ee ee exception of the “Grinder.” Going to each self the good points of the Hoosier Cabinets. He has them to suit all 
= one the ‘‘Grinder” asks it what its special trick is. purses - -all sized kitchens. 
delphia One, perhaps, can make a bow and doff his cap, : 
= while another knows how to hold his cap to catch The Hoosier Catalog —A Valuable Book 
pennies. Each has an accomplishment which the 
— “Grinder” finds so valuable to him that he decides Whether there is a dealer in your vicinity or not, do not fail to send 
to take all the ‘‘monkeys with him on his travels. for the Hoosier catalog. It tells how you can do your kitchen work so 
It is his intention to make use of several among much more quickly as my = % 
er them to amuse the various crowds that he draws cone ‘ I | - Sg ’ Bs asily — 
| about him, but as he tries each one he finds that it 1OW you « an always Nave a neat, 
does not perform its part well. As he calls each orderly kitchen and why we can 
ld | one out he becomes enraged with it, and cries: sell the Hoosier at such a low 
n to | ‘*You’re a bad beast! I’ll shut you in my cellar!” price. 
hout And he at once claps them into it by leading them Altera tee coteinn te ten 
itiful to a spot set apart as the cellar. rhe monkeys’ it pera W. rh ve , fc e- 
you must not move from that place until the last one is : it py iy ge rnd Res an sn 
vel- brought there, when all run away. The ‘Grinder’ too valuable tor any iouseke¢ per 
oo follows until he has caught onc to take his place. to be without. Write for it with- 
any out fail. 
a The Game of Bird’s Nest _ Many people buy Hoosier 
. By Mrs. Frank Cole Cabinets after seeing the other 
Horn Gives hc | 62s iiidhe tistnattnn Weide ana ontel at . kinds —few buy other cabinets 
easy cushion- AKE little imitation birds’ nests out of straw o after ceeing % ier 
; his ed, Springy hay, and in each one place a small favor. Hide after sceing the Hoosier, 
‘a set motion found the nests in the grass or in low bushes and trees 
putiful vad ry near the house or in the woods. Have —_ or _ « 
is a ROLL nests for each child. Then tell the children that Th H 
= BEARINGS. there are birds’ nests hidden all around in the e oosier 
wa Noiseless, grass, bushes and trees, that they must go and look Mf 
om : ~ \ SAFE | for them, and that as soon - they bm one they g. 0. 
ay have - little favor within. ‘This is a very 
Do you want one at cost price? Write to-day. may have the little favor wi } 






amusing game, as all small children love so muc h 
















' D. H. BAUSMAN to hunt for anything, either indoors or outdoors. 14 Adams Street 
a —m 10 Home Street, Bausman, Lancaster Co., Pa. ex The invitations to this little party might be N C ia al 
written on circles of pale-blue cardboard outlined ew Cast e, ind. 
ing” . ° " » pinata | in the form of a bird’s nest. 
i Dainty Things Send ~ ae ” While on the hunt encourage the children to talk ADAMS FURNITURE CO., Toronto, Canadian Agents 





Mich. 








for the Bab Habu's 301 Whitney Bldg about birds, and if they meet any during their 
y a = - 


saat search tell them, if they do not already know, the 
o ShoK, sans names of the birds and something concerning them. 
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lit PAST TE WER TIME 
LACTATED FOOD 


“I take pleasure in sending vou under sep- 


avate cover, a photo of our little girl, Edna 
Jeane, who was raised entir ely upon Lactated 
Food. You will see by the picture that she is a 
very strong and healthy child, and we have fed 
her nothing but Lactated Food.from her birth, 
with the exception of two months (when we used 
some other food and found out that it did not 
give good satisfaction). 


“I take pleasure in recommending your 
Lactated Food at every opportunity.” 
Mrs. W. E. Sudendor/, Clinton, Iil., Jan. 19,'07 


Mrs. Sudendorf's letter is simple, sincere and 
convincing. She raised Edna Jeane entirely 
upon Lactated Food except for two months 
when she tried another food that proved un- 
satisfactory. Lactated Food makes healthy, 
hearty, happy babies because it is the most 
wholesome and most easily digested food that 
can be given to children. 

No matter what food you are giving baby 
now, you need Lactated Food for your baby 
to make i thrive and grow stronger every day. 
Don’t delay. Send for Lactated Food today. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO.’S 


Lactated 


Brand 


Infant Food 


is what your baby needs, and we offer a trial to mothers 
hee. | We know what Lactated Food will do. We are 
sure it 


Prove it Yourself Free 
We will send you a free trial can of Lactsted Food, 
a copy of our ““B y, Book ** and our book ‘’ The Diet of 
Infants and Invalids."" Send us your name and address 


sure to mention your dealer's name, and tell us 


. ¥- he now handles Lactated Food). ress 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 



















Seal the 
Jelly Glass 


The true way to preserve 
any household prepara- 
tion of fruit—jams, jellies, 
conserves and catsups~—is to cover 











the contents of each glass, jar or 
bottle with a coating of 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


Easily done— simply melt paraffine 
and pour it over fruit to a depth of 
one-fourth inch. It is then impossible 
for air to spoil contents. 

Parafhine is useful about the house 
in a multitude of ways. Ask your 
dealer for a handy-sized cake of 


Pure Refined Parafhne. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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England’s Favorite 
Dentifrice ‘°2 62" 


in Use 


Will makeyourteeth pearly whiteand sound. 
Removes tartar, preserves the gums, 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
Contains the most valuable vegetable & 

antiseptics for cleansing the mouth. At 
allgood stores—Soldin Pots and Tubes. 

SOLE IMPORTING AGENTS: 

F.R. Arnold & Co., New York 

Marshall Field & Co. 
Chicago 





| or two a day? 


WHAT MOTHERS 
ASK ME 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Formerly of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 





For a Nervous Child 


Please tell me what is meant 
by ‘‘a neurotic child.” I have 
been a nervous wreck from the 
cradle and I am anxious to spare 
my children what I havesuffered. 

A SOUTHERN MOTHER. 

A neurotic child is one that is 
startled easily, a poor sleeper, 
easily upset and excited over 
very little things ; he jumps at 
slight noises and may even have 
spasms or twitch at times. Such 

ildren should never be allowed 
to hear their condition spoken of ; they should stay 
away from strangers pot kept as quiet as possible, 
have plenty of good, nourishing food and stay out- 
doors all they can. There 
this tendency should not be overcome, at least 
to a great extent 














A Heavy Supper Spoils the Baby’s Sleep 
My little twenty-months-old boy cries in his 


is no reason why | 


sleep a great deal and sometimes draws up his legs | 


as though in pain. He appears well during the 
day. What do you think is the trouble? 
Mrs. C. L. T. 
If you had told me more about the child, how 
you feed him, etc., I might have been able to help 
you more. The fact that he draws up his legs 


| would lead one to think that he had some gas in 


stomach or bowels. Give a lighter supper, and if 


| this does not help write me more fully about him. 


After the Whooping-Cough 

My baby had whooping-cough six weeks ago and 
still whoops at times. 
think it will be necessary for me to keep him away 
from other children? Mrs. Joun G. 

Do not allow him to be with other children until 
he has entirely ceased to whoop—this will proba- 
bly be at least six weeks longer. 


The Proper Method of Weaning a Baby 


Is an eleven-months-old boy who has always | 


been breast-fed too young for broths and cereals? 
I want to wean him. A YouNnNG MOTHER. 

Begin by giving him one meal a day of barle 
grucl and milk half and half, try mutton broth 
next, then chicken broth and beef juice. 
should take about one month to wean him com- 
pletely, then I think you will have no trouble. 
Gradually increase the proportion of milk to the 
barley gruel. 


To Treat Discolored Teeth 

My little boy, twenty-one months old, has two 
badly-discolored teeth caused by the use of the 
pacilier which he was allowed to have until he was 
eighteen months old. Please tell me what I can do 
for them. Mrs. F. C. 


Take a little powdered pumice-stone and gently 
rub it on the teeth by means of a smooth, flat little 
stick. Rinse the mouth well. Use a soft tooth- 
brush and a little prepared chalk every day, night 
and morning, and then rinse the mouth well 


Warts Must be Dealt with by a Specialist 


Can you tell me how to cure a seed-wart? My 
little boy had a very small one on the side of his 
nose when he was born, but it is growing so large 
that I am worried. PERPLEXED MOTHER. 

Do not try to treat this yourself. Take the 
child to a skin specialist and have him treat it. 
He will probably be able to remove it quite easily, 
while you might make a bad scar which would 
disfigure the child. 


How to Make Barley and Wheat Jellies 


Kindly tell me through THe JouRNAL what 
you mean by “barley jelly” and ‘‘ wheat J 
A. 


These jellies are made from the grain or the flour 
in the same manner as are the gruels, only three or 


| four times as much is taken so that a jelly will 


result rather than a thin gruel. For instance, one 
rounded tablespoonful of barley flour is first thor- 
oughly mixed with a little cold water, and then 
stirred into a pint of boiling water ; a pinch of salt 
is added and this is allowed to boil for twe nty min- 
utes. It is then strained and a jelly will result. 


Bedtime and Naptime for the Young Baby 


Should an eleven-months- old baby take one nap 
Is seven o’clock too late for his 
bedtime? If I put him to bed earlier he wakes so 
very early in the morning. Mrs. G. F. L 

I think one nap, and that in the morning, would 
be best for your baby now. Then put him to bed 
at six or half-past and he will probably sleep later 
in the morning. 


The Child that Wets its Bed 


Please tell me through THE JoURNAL whatI can | 
my seven-year-old daughter | 
has that terrible disease and I am very anxious | 


do for bed-wetting ; 


| about her. TROUBLED. 
This is not a thing that I can treat by mail. 


You should take the child to a reliable physician | 


and have a careful examination made of her and 

also of her water. Sometimes such children need 
| a tonic, and sometimes the cause is a local one, 
and a good physician who can watch the child 
should be the one to prescribe for her. 


Is it Necessary to Vaccinate? 
Do you consider it necessary to vaccinate a child, 
| and if so what age is best to have this done ? 
| A Younc MOTHER. 
I think it is very much safer to have a baby vac- 
| cinated, especially if he is to be taken on the cars 
or away from home at any time. If the child is of 
average health and strength the third month is the 


How much longer do you | 


You | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 
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The inside is the side that tells. 


You can’t tell the quality of a 
mattress by its ou/side appearance. 


That’s why vou should know what's inside 


JHE STEARNS & FOSTER” 
MATTRESS 


By means of our original «* Laced Opening’’ (patent applied for) we 
show you the quality of the Cotton in the very mattress you buy, and 
make this positive guarantee: that should youat any time, to-day or twenty 
years after, open the mattress and find the Cotton different than that 
shown at the wae we will cheerfully refund the full purchase price. 
“6S ea 
Open Closed 


This device 






u 
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Look for 


our name 


on every 
Mattress 


on every 
Mattress 


Stearns & Foster ** Silk Label Line’’ mattresses are made of nine snow- 
white layers of selected cotton, felted by our special **web process.”’ 
Style Ais $19, B $17, C $14, according to the quality of the cotton used. 

We make other mattresses at lower prices —all bear our name and 
have our ‘*/aced opening.’’? ‘They are pure, comfortable, and the best 
mattresses made for the money. 

On sale at the best furniture and department stores. If your dealer cannot 

furnish you a Stearns & Foster Mattress, DON”! ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE 


write for our FREE catalog A and full information. YOU WON’T OBLIGATE 
YOURSELF. Nomatter where youlive youcan get the Stearns & Foster Mattress. 


Established 1848 THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO., 


Largest makers of Cotton Felt Mattresses in the world 





Cincinnati 









From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 


Goods shipped on approval to be returned at our expense 
if not satisfactory. The secret of ten years’ success is — 


More than one hundred thousand customers 
satisfied with our high-grade furniture 


Write for our catalogue of office, library, parlor, hall, dining-room and 
bed-room furniture. The cream of furniture designs of the world 
brought to your door if you address us No. 66 Fulton Street. 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Frozen Dainties” 
FREE 


—A beautiful new book which 
tells you how to make original 

frozen desserts —ice cream — ices — 
sherbets—chilled fruits, etc.—all 
made with a few turns of the 


Triple Motion 
White Mountain 
ICE CREAM 
FREEZER 


Pree White Mountain Freezer Co 
z Dept. F i/ 
Nashua, N. H 4 


To pay express charges, and we 
will deliver prepaid to your ad- 
dress, a good brush and a sample 
can of ROGERS STAINFLOOR 
PINISH, the best Floor Finish 
made and also thie best general 
finish for Furniture and all In- 
terior Woodwork. Contents of 
can will cover 20 square feet, 
twocoats. Mention color wanted 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Ma- 
hogany, Walnut, Cherry, Mala- 
chite Green or Transparent. 
Stamps accepted. 

ROGERS STAINFLOOR FINISH 
makes old floors look new; 
makes all floors and all woods 
look beautiful; gives a highly artistic finish to painted 
as well as unpainted woods; does not obscure the grain 
like paint; is far more durable than varnish; shows neither 
heel marks nor scratches; is not affected by water; can 
be applied by anybody. Booklet Free. 


Detroit White Lead Works, Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 

























best time to vaccinate him, for he has not at that | 
time begun to cut his teeth, which might add to his | 


discomiort and sometimes cause a fever. 


Soups to Give a Youn Child 


What kind of soups may I give my little girl who 
is two years and a half old? Mrs. Mary T. 


Give her clear soups made of beef, veal, mutton | 


and chicken, and any of the vegetable purées. 


She may also have oyster and clam broths occa- 


' sionally. 


a 0 ey 








“ BATHASWEET” 
RICE POWDER 


Best toilet powder. 


“ BATHASWEET ” 
COMPLEXION SOAP 


A soap of unquestioned merit. 
Makesheavy creamy lativer. 
Very fragrant. Purest 
for toilet use. 


25 


A Perfumed Luxury 
For the BATH 
Softens Hard Water 


Better than Perfume. 
25 baths, 


25 


AT ALL STORES g OR MAILED BY US 


=¥-G anor) 4m a - m-flo) -b ll kchotopa  E-a, 4ol nsec 


Antiseptic- 
Should be on every 


ally pure. 
lady’s dressing table. 
Best for baby. 


25 
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Health ree 


Chemists’ Certificate of Abso 
lute Purity on Every Package. 
Most people “ stick” to Ralston 
Health Food — ¢astes so good. 
Not fluff—but food—searts of 

wheat —a// the natural golden 

color, sweet nut- like avor 
and wholesome delicious- 
ness. Always good— 
Sterilized. Gooi Grocers 
package makes 50 
plates. 


WHOLE WHEAT 9),® 


. % 
; 





Whole Wheat Flour 


makes golden bread —rich, nut-like 
flavor — builds up weak constitutions. 
That’s because the Ralston Process 
takes out all the indigestible, useless 
part of the whole wheat berry —du¢ 
keeps in all of the flavor-making, 
strength and health-giving proteids 

and phosphates which make wheat 
the most delicious and nutritious food. 
If your grocer won't supply you with 
Purina Whole Wheat Flour, write 
us and we will quote you a price 
direct and see that you are promptly 
supplied, at no extra expense and 
no inconvenience to you. Address 

mills nearest you. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


““Where Purity is Paramount” 














St. Louis, Portland, Tilsonburg, i 
Mo. Ore, Ont i 
CHECKER BOARD 

SACKS AND 

~—<PACKAGES 
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Always Look \ ae 
for the 
Minuteman on 
the Package 


Minute Gelatine (Flavored) affords 
a“short cut” to one of the finest of 
desserts with the least possible bother. 
You simply get the flavor you want — 
Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, Wild Cherry, Pistachio, Choc- 
olate—dissolve the contents of the 
loc, package in a pint of boiling 
water and set to cool. 

You can do it in less time than it 
takes to tell it, and the result is a 
light, delicious, wholesome and en- 
Joyable dessert that everybody likes. 
Minute Gelatine (Flavored) jis our 
regular plain Gelatine with flavorings 
added — seven different flavors. 





For 10c and your grocer’s address 
we will send a full size package by 
mail and the Minute Cook Book. 






















WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Department J 
Orange, Mass. 
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Screen Preserver 


wont Destroys Rust, dissolving it as readily as 
mesh ; ssolves salt; is so thin that it cannot fill the 
Sh and lasts forever. 
It is equally 
finish to eac 
Stick to it. 








good on wood or iron, giving a different 
h, and dries so quickly that dust cannot 





Nothing ; : 
tee IS anything like it or “just as good ;” it 
$0 easil = a finish as a baked enamel and spreads 
¥ that it almost spreads itself. 


ltis without an equal for Gas Ranges 


| tion, as a nursemaid for their baby! 
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INTO SUCH HANDS DO WE 
COMMIT OUR CHILDREN 


By Lola D. Wangner 


TANDING on the platform of 

a suburban station at noon 

one hot July day I heard the 

fretful crying of a small baby. 

» Turning, I saw an Irish nursegirl 

Y walking up and down and laugh- 

ing with some baggage-wagon 
drivers. In her arms was a tiny baby beautifull 

dressed. He was about two or three months cld. 

His little face was red and swollen from crying and 





EE 


the heat. At each cry the nursegirl shook him 
ery: As I looked at her she gave him a spank 
and said: ‘Oh, dry up, will you!” 


An expensive baby-carriage was standing near 
one of the seats, and in it I saw two empty nursing- 
bottles, the nipples drying in the sun. 

It was an intensely hot day, though at early 
morning it had been very cool. The baby was 
dressed so warmly that he was in perfect misery. 
The two bottles and his warm clothing led me to 
believe that he had been out with her since early 
morning. Think of it! Wet he must be. Warm 
he certainly was! Where had been his bath? 
Where a refreshing sleep in a cool, darkened room? 

As I watched her his little head fell on her shoul- 
der from sheer exhaustion, so she put him in his 
carriage, did not even open the parasol over him, 
and trundled him down the hot street, the sun 
shining full on his poor, baby face! Full of anger 
I followed her, determined to see the mother and 
let her know that of which I felt sure she must 
be ignorant. The girl turned into the driveway of 
a handsome house only a few blocks. from the 
station. The mother was reading on the veranda, 
stretched out in a swinging porch chair. As the 
girl wheeled the carriage up to the veranda she 
merely glanced up from her book. ‘Is he asleep, 
Mary?” Then she went on reading. Nota loving 
look, not one thought or care for that baby for 
whose being she was responsible. 


Recently there was much newspaper space given 
in a certain city to the disappearance of a fourteen- 


year-old girl. She had run away from her nsrents 


because, atter stealing money again and again | 


from her mother and lying equally often, her 
father had punished her. He was in despair about 
her. To the police he had said: ‘‘She has never 
been a good girl and I don’t believe ever will be.” 
And yet, where was she found? A family, promi- 
nent socially, had taken this girl, a mere child in 
years, this girl without one scrap of recommenda- 
Her own 
father felt hopeless about her, but she was good 
enough to care for the child of this family of 
wealth, financially in a position to demand and 
secure the most competent of nurses. 


It is a common practice among nursemaids 
to frighten their little charges. A little boy of 
three was put to bed one night by a servant who 
told him: ‘‘ Now you go to sleep or the black man 
under the bed’ll eat you.” Then she turned out 
the light and left him. His mother was dressing to 
go to the theatre. She was neither thoughtless nor 
careless, but she felt that for one night it would do 
no harm if Mary put her boy to bed for her. When 
she was dressed, fully an hour after he had been 
put to bed, she tiptoed into his room to see if he 
were all right before she left the house. 

Carefully she bent over the crib only to bump 
into a rigid little figure sitting stiffly up in the 
middle of the bed, his nightclothes so wet with 
perspiration that they stuck to his little body, 
while his head was burning hot. As he heard his 
mother’s exclamation of surprise he gave one heart- 
breaking shriek. Then, as he realized that it was 
his mother who had him, and not the black man 
under the bed, he fell forward unconscious. For 
one hour that baby had been sitting in that dark 
room in an agony of fear, not daring to call out 
for fear of that awful thing under the bed! For 
days he tossed in delirium, for weeks he was a nerv- 
ous little wreck, and not for years did he get over 
his terrible fear of the dark. 


Another phase of the harm ensuing from a 
child’s association with ill-chosen servants lies in 
the personal habits they so often learn, and more 
than this the habit of lying and of using the rough- 
est kind of language. 

While I was calling once upon an acquaintance 
her two little children played on the lawn under- 
neath a window in the room. 

‘*You’re a liar!” piped up the boy of seven. 

““Oh, go to H ——!” promptly replied his five- 
year-old sister. 

The mother looked hurt and helpless. 
oh, where, do they learn such things! 
tell me?” she asked miserably. 

I thought I knew; she certainly ought to. My 
suspicions were proved true a few days later as I 
was walking down the avenue. I met this woman’s 
nursemaid wheeling her small baby, and the up- 
stairs girl with the other two children. As I was 
passing the little boy ran up with a flower he had 
found: he stumbled and fell. Instantly the up- 
stairs girl jerked him to his feet: **Oh, you darned 
little fool, you’re always falling and getting dirty!” 
Then she went on gossiping with the nurse. Pre- 
sumably they were out for the benefit of the chil- 
dren, but not one word except to scold did those 
children receive, not one answer did they get to 
their eager, childish questions in the several blocks 
that I observed them. Yet the mother wondered 
why they used such language! 


‘*Where, 
Can you 


Still another evil that babies and children often 
have to bear when they are turned over to servants 
is the indiscriminate kissing given them by these 
servants and their friends whom they meet on the 
streets or in the park. Once a beautiful baby girl 
broke out with terrible sores all over her face and 
head. It was ringworm! The mother could not, 
would not believe it 

‘Why, where had her baby been to contract such 
a disease?” Where? She discovered. While she 
had been entertaining and had been entertained 
by people who certainly ought to have meant less 
to her than her child, the baby had been taken 
daily by its nurse to her home on the towpath, where 
her little sister who had this disease had played 
with and kissed the baby. : 

Why, if servants must be employed in the care 
of children, why are they not chosen wisely and 

| carefully? 
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Six for two 


O use talkin’, Ise pleasin’ so many 

ob de lil’ chillen wif my funny 
culled postals, dat | knows I kin please 
you. I’se showin’ only one heah—de 
odders makes eben de big folks laf 
mighty pow ful. 

“You kin get six fer jes two 2-cent 
stamps an two of dem man an boy 
pickchers from dem “KORN-KINKS” 
boxes—neber could get dese anywhar 
for less dan a qua'ter. If I hears from 
you I’se sure to tickle you.” 


Address 
Jorma Mims. 


Care of The H-O Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


F every member of every family only knew how 
this palatable, flaky corn food “braces” up the 
system — satisfies that weak “gone feeling’’— and 
lays the foundation for the > they would be 
eager to try it. It soothes—it satisfies 
—doesn’t overheat the blood and digests 
easily— may be taken hot or cold —any- 
where —any time. Even try it in your 
Grocer’s store — merely a nickel 


KORN- 
RINKS 
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SELF - 


REDUCING 
AT § 5.00 
1S CHEAPER 


HA THAN THREE 
' QTHER 
CORSETS 


Economy 
and long 
wear are two 
of the features 
of the Nemo 
Self -Reducing 
Corset. Itis 
“Triple Strip 


( made with a patented St 
Re-enforcement”’ which makes it im- 
passible for bones or steels to cut 
through the cloth. 
It has other patented features, too, which 
»roduce results impossible in other corsets. 
ts most telling feature is the “ Self-Reducing 


Relief Strap.” This reduces and supports the 
lower part of the abdomen, shaping the accu- 
mulated flesh below the corset into symmetrical 
lines. The strap is attached to the “ Graduated 
Front Steel,” aud held down by the “ Double 
Garter Attachment.” It produces a feeling of 
comfort and support, and gives the form a 
permanent, perfect mould, 

So successfully does this corset reduce the 
figure that when worn for the first time the 
skirt has to be taken in over the abdomen from 

to 4 inches. It gives the stout woman the 
hE. that she has long desired, and it makes 
a perfect foundation Tor a well fitted gown. 
Because of its support, physicians recommend 
it instead of abdominal bands. 


Model No. 312, for the tall stout woman 
Model No. 314, for the short stout woman 


Made in white and drab Coutil and in white 
Batiste, sizes 20 to 36. 


Price $3.00 


For sale nearly everywhere that corsets are sold. Ask 
your <lealer ; if he cannot supply you, send us three dollars, 
state model number, size and color, and we will forward 
the corset to you charges prepaid. 


Kops Bros., Mfrs., Dept. A,4th Ave. & 12th St., NewYork 
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Change! 


Change? Change 3 


‘* DUDLEY 4-in-1’’ 
For Boys 7 to 16 years — 


A4%6 Rainproof Suit $3.95 


Comprising double breasted jacket with 
detachable belt and two pairs of trousers 
(straight knee pants and knickerbockers), 
ONE Dudley suit makes possible FOUR 
style changes. 

Proofed by “Cielette’’ process, Dudley 
suits are warranted showerproof. 

Made from high grade cassimeres and 
cheviots, Dudley suits give long service. 

Cut on new models and tailored by 
experts, Dudley suits assure good style 
and correct fit. 

Because of so many good qualities Dudley 
suits are unusual value under $6. Sold only 
in the four Brill clothing stores — $3.95. 

Send for samples and measuring blank 
free, to 279 Broadway, New York City. 


Bill Brothers 


Stores in 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Change 4 











| SAFE AND EFFICIENT 
Fine 


Furniture 


Polish 


ZOL features: Cleaner and Polish; 
Does not Smear; Contains noAcid; Dries 
Quickly ; Largest Bottle. Price 35 cents. 

Made by Lyon & Healy 

Used on pianos since 1864 
IMPORTAN e Don’t let any dealer sell you 
* a harmful substitute — any 


merchant can get Lyon G Healy's Zol; and if 
ong find one who will not supply you, send us 
is name and we will see that you are supplied. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Trade supplied by the kers, or 














MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO ——4 
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HOW A WOMAN STARTED 
A MENDING SCHOOL 


By Mary Kelley Dunne 


CAUGHT my heel in it 
| once, twice, despite my des 

perate effort to hold it out 
of reach. And there it trailed 
behind me, yards and yards 
and yards of skirt-braid, it 
seemed to me!—an evidence of 
my forgetfulness and procras 
tination. 1 had intended to 
mend that braid the first day 
I noticed the loosened piece, 
but my work-box was not 
handy just then and it had 
slipped my mind afterward. 

And just then my eye caught a sign on the door 
of a quaint little house near by: I read ‘‘ School of 
Mending,” and underneath, ‘‘ Bureau of Mend- 





ing.” Ina jiffy 1 was lifting the old-time knocker. 
A sweet-faced young woman og the door. 
**Did she do mending? Could she mend m 


skirt while I waited?” I queried breathlessly. If 
she only would, perhaps by telephoning for a cab 
I could yet keep my appointment. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
did mending, she sue me, and she would be 
glad to sew on my braid, though, as a rule, she did 
not do things while people waited. She solicited 
mending of all sorts coll used the articles sent her 
as object-lessons in the instruction of her pupils. 


While she worked she talked about her school 
and her ideas about mending. ‘‘ How did you get 
into this odd business?” I questioned. It was not 
the result of a deliberate, well-thought-out plan, 
she told me, but the outgrowth of a series of 
unrelated incidents. It began with the mending 
of a handsome party-dress belonging to her next- 
door neighbor. The gown had been accidentally 
torn the first time its owner wore it. She happened 
to call in the midst of her friend’s lamentation. 
She had always had a knack for repairs, and her 
skilled eye saw the possibilit a making the 
gown as good as new. The aaldiber was delighted 
and grateful. Payment was out of the question 
for that particular job, of course; but since she 
needed money to complete her college course why 
not earn it by high-class repairs, urged neighborly 
Mrs. Smith. ‘The suggestion had a practical 
sound, and the friend promised to show the mended 
party-gown to all her acquaintances and tell them 
that the ‘‘repair artist” would willingly rehabilitate 
anything from a ripped glove to a lace bertha or a 
frayed rug. And she did. 


Soon repairs of all kinds began to pour in and | 
the Mending Bureau was established. One woman | 
sent several dozen pairs of stockings, silk, wool and | 
cotton. They were the accumulation of two or | 
three years, and she had been waiting all that time 
to find somebody to mend them, she said. A hur- 
ried business girl one day sent a box containing 
stockings in need of darning, skirts frayed at the 
bottom, waists minus hooks or buttons, stocks that 
required only a few stitches to make them avail- | 
able for office wear, underwear too good to throw 
away but demanding new trimming. The business 


| girl’s note said that her conscience was uneasy 


over all the garments she threw away, but she 
could: not find the time to repair them. Each 
fortnight she sent a bundle of wearables in which | 
the stitch in time was taken. Instead of being an 
extravagance the Mending Bureau proved a saving 
to the business girl at the end of the year. 

As her work grew the ‘‘mender” hired an assist- 
ant to do pressing and cleaning. But before this 
stage was reached her work had developed in other 
directions. Her energetic neighbor patron, de- 


} pene her own lack of training in the thrifty 





| who developed a knack for the work were given 
| something to do at the bureau after school hours 


abit of mending, proposed that her daughters 
should know better. A class of six little maids 
living in the neighborhood was organized to meet 
Saturday mornings. Each was provided with a | 
Japanese work-basket containing a sewing outfit 
and a variety of stocking-darners, glove-darners 
and other mending tools. At first the children 
paces and darned on plain strips of muslin, 
yut as they grew more skillful they brought 
articles from home and mended them under their 
teacher’s supervision. ‘Toward the holiday season 
they were urged to bring discarded garments and 
mend and put them in order. Several Christmas 
boxes were packed with these half-worn gar- 
ments and sent to needy schoolmates. As thev 
grew more expert they were permitted to work 
on articles sent to the Mending Bureau. This 
was regarded as the hall-mark of perfection, and 
to be considered equal to this professional work 
was held as a great honor. 


A Settlement worker who patronized the Mend- 
ing Bureau remarked one day upon the amazing 
ignorance or indifference to repairs which char- 
acterizes the very poor. The greater the need of 
making every penny count the less knowledge 
there seems to be of even the smallest economies. 
At a school in the Settlement neighborhood little 
girls came day after day and week after week with 
safety-pins taking the place of missing buttons. 
It never seemed to occur to either the children or 
their mothers to sew on the buttons. Let a child 
tear a hole in her dress and it is drawn together 
with a few stitches of coarse thread, usually of an 
entirely different color. A neat patch would pro- 
long the usefulness of the garment for months, but 
the mothers are either too ignorant or too busy, 
and the little girls never learn how. Out of this 
talk grew a class of girls about twelve years old | 
from the Settlement neighborhood. A schedule of 
lessons and talks on mending was arranged, and | 
perseverance was stimulated by prizes of gloves, 
stocks, ribbons and other woesnbles furnished by | 
the Settlement workers. As these children grew 
skillful they were given Mending-Bureau work to 
do. For this they were paid small sums. Several 





and Saturdays. The wages earned, although small, 
induced their parents to keep them at school 
instead of sending them to work in stores or 
factories. Now the mistress of the Mending School 
has three of them employed regularly. Some- | 
times they help in her workshop. Other times | 
they go to houses of patrons and do the family | 
mending just as the seamstress does the family 

sewing. Altogether the mistress of the Mending 

School feels well satisfied with her work — and with | 
good reason, for not only has she helped herself but | 





| she has also helped others to help themselves. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 
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a chamber beautiful, nothing is 
more fitting, or imparts greater 
“ charm and elegance, than a selection 
from one of the many Louis XV 
styles of Karpen Genuine Upholstered 
l'urniture. 

Not only for beauty of design, fabric 
and finish, but for their comfort and 


7 XO make the drawing-room truly 


is made in over 500 styles. 










hide. 





Cushions. 


Write 


for 
The largest 


is filled with 


Karpen Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture 

The Karpen Sterling Leather mark (look for it! ) 
means the genuine fine, strong, flexible outer-thickness of the 
All Karpen Upholstered Furniture has U. S. Govern- 
ment Standard Spring Supports — Purified genuine curled-hair 


Karpen’s Free Book “R” 


and 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Karpen Building 
187-188 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


World's Largest Makers 


most complete furniture guide published. It 
illustrates and describes hundreds of beautiful Karpen styles and 
helpful 
Karpen Furniture is sold through local dealers only. 
FREE BOOK “R” and we will give you the name of a dealer who 
will make you a special introductory discount. 
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A Beautiful Period Room—Karpen Furnished | 


Style Louis XV 


utility, and /asfing quality, Karpen 
pieces represent the highest and finest [J 
attainments in Upholstered Furniture f 
making. 

This is the on/y Upholstered Furni- 
ture which the maker stamps with his 
name, seals with his mark, and covers 
with a broad and absolute Guarantee 
of satisfaction — or money back. 


hints for correct and artistic furnishing 


Write for 


Send a postal today. 


Karpen Building 
155-157 W. 34th St,, NEW YORK 
of Fine Upholstered Furniture. & 

















“STORK” PANTS- 
For B aby WATERPROOF 


Keep Baby’s Dresses 
Dry and Sweet 
White, light, adjustable, 
comfortable. EKasily 
cleansed, Will not 





irritate or sweat. In- 
dispensable to evety jyutton Neatly Over Keguiar 
mother,50c. Made from Diaper. 


“STORK” SHEETING 


(Trade mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
The daintiest of waterproof fabrics for the baby’s 
crib, for the sick bed, and all household purposes. 
36-inch wide, $1.00 a yard—light and 
heavyweight. 54-inch wide, $1.50 
a yard — heavyweight. 

Also made from “STORK " Sheeting — 
“STORK” Plain Bibs, 25c.; “STOKK" 
Catchall Bibs, 50c.; ** STORK " Diaper Bags 
(Black and White Check), 50c. Ask your 
Dry Goods dealer, and look for the trade 
mark “STORK,” 
nace —asa useful sample — Baby Sponge 

Free Bag of Stork Sheeting (also booklet) 


THE STORK CO., Dept. P-1, Boston, Mass. 


(Also Manufacturers of Stork Absorbent Diapers.) 
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The only supporters 
that absolutely im- 
prove every figure. 







May be worn 
either with or without corsets 
Give the effect of an expen- 
sive imported corset, and are 
adjustable to any front effect. 


Always Comfortable 


Do not drag on the muscles of the back, 
but are a support. 

Price, mercerized 50 cents, satin $1.00, 
from your merchant or direct. Colors, 
white, black, pink or blue. Kindly give 
waist measure. 


Ask for our booklet of elastic 
dress accessories when ordering. 


A. STEIN & CO., SOLE MFRS. 
319 West Congress St., Chicago. 
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Children’s Stockings 
are STRONGEST because 

Re-inforced with PURE LINEN 

at knees, heels aud toes, where Swed 

the wear comes. One pair out- 

lasts three pairs of any other make. 
Our non-acid dyes ensure fast 

colors without weakening the fabric. 


SAMPLE OFFER 


If your dealer can’t supply you, 
we will deliver prepaid at regular 
prices (mention size): 


1 Pair, 25 cts. 
6 Pairs, $1.50 


A trial will prove that “‘ NoMend"’ 
Stockings save darning drudgery 
and reduce stocking bills 24. 


Illustrated booklet free on request. 


Laubach Hosiery Mills, 
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( LEARN TO SWIM | 


BY ONE TRIAL 


and 35c°8=~CS = -—— 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 

A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim tle first 
day you are in the water. Mor those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Takes no more room than a pocket liandker hief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 


AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


























NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Cour lassified 
Water-\Wings with books, etc., as necessary $ 
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flannels made; 25c to $1 ay 
Book, 90 samples of finest white g« 


tion this publication. 


TILE WHITE FLANNELSFORBAB 


over the world. 

thest and best 
Flannel Sample 
Catalogue 


> -selber nfants’ fits 
Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants v= > 
’ e if you me 


and hundreds of helps for expectant motliers, fre 


We sell them a 
They are the softe 





ery article im 
we will include a perfect pattern for every © ia 
or 25c. baby’s first wardrobe, telling qua! tity of mat 


BENJAMI rf \ patos pete. bag’ eh - needed and givi hensive illustrated instr a Oo 
ENJAMIN, One West 34th St., New York City. Oe St Giving comprencaave Do” lo, O. 

Letters sold. Send for price lists. The Lamson Bros. Co. Est. 1885. Toled 
eS 





@ From us direct to you! 





High-grade work only, but at very moderate prices. 
catalogue in America (showing pins in gold-and-colors) free to any intending buyer. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO., Mfg. Jewelers, Dept. 49, Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You Can Make 


‘— TOAST 


on a Gas Range—Gasoline 
or Oil Stove better than it can 
be made on a coal stove if you use 


The Vulcan Toaster. 


It is so easy to operate. Place the Vulcan over 

the flame; wait thirty seconds for the Toaster to 

eat; put on the bread, and in two minutes four 
es are ready to serve, 

And oh, such toast as itis! Beautifully browned; 
not a charred spot. ‘lhe outside crisp and snappy, 
while the inside is soft, and as sweet as a nut. 
Why even the dyspeptic, who hesitates at every 
mouthful, would make a meal on this toast. 

But You Must Have 


THE VULCAN 


to make this kind of toast, 

here are a number of imitations onsale. More 
protit in them for the dealer; but, don’t buy them, 
Ihey don't toast the bread; they burn it. Besides, 
owing to their inferior construction they permit 
the flaine from the burner to come in direct contact 
vith the bread, and the finished toast has a dis- 
agreeable taste. ‘his cannot happen if you use the 
Vulcan. Its construction positively prevents this. 

When you buy a toaster ask for the Vulcan by 
name. See that it has that narrow strip of unper 
forated metal pointed to by the hand in the illus. 
tration. Also see that the name “VULCAN” is 
on the top of the toaster, 

Your dealer will sell you a Vulcan. 

If he has none in stock, and will not get you 
rite us, en¢ losing 50 ( ents, and we w ill send 
you a toaster by express, charges prepaid, any- 
where in the U, 5. 


OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 


Buy of us or of your dealer. Try the Vulcan 
‘Toaster for ten lays. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied at the enc of that time, write us and we will 
gladly refund the amount you paid for the toaster 


Our Booklet on Toast is Yours for the Asking. 


WM. M. CRANE COMPANY, 
1135 Broadway, New York 


Largest Manufacturers 
of Gas Appliances in the World. 


one. 
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orticelli Silk 


Perhaps you cannot tell the difference by looking at the 
silk, but you will know at once by trying it that Corticelli 
Silk runs smoother and is stronger than other kinds. You 
| consult your own best interest every time you insist on get- 

ting Corticelli, For hand or machine sewing it has no equal. 

If You Are Not Your Own Dressmaker see to it that who- 
ever does your sewing uses Corticelli Silk when making 
your new dress. As Corticelli Silk costs no more than 
poor silk be sure that ‘‘Corticelli” is stamped on each 
Spool you buy. Ask for Corticelli, the Kitten Silk 










| Corticelli Silk Mills 
25 Nonotuc k St. 


\ Florence, Mass. 





= BEMOURIOWN: 


With the new Sanitary 
Perinanent — Artistic wall 
m™ covering. Easy to apply as 
MD white-wash. Washable as 
oilpaint. Artisticas paper 
Germ proof and sanative as 
tiling. Combines every good 
quality of other finishes together 
ease and economy of applica- 

Only one coat necessary. 


pery on floors gives a smooth, satiny finish 
vat be scrubbed—and will not scratch 

On metal work it will not scale or 
u need no experience or preparation 


Or Scar 
peel. Y« 
to apply it. Economi al to use, one gallon 
00, and will cover four hundred sq. 
oat. Dries quickly with the flat, 
!, Soft finish so adaptable to artistic effects 
nd furnishings. Send for our free booklet 
towing twenty-four shades that will tell 
you how to make your home beautiful 
naEYSTONE VARNISH COMPANY, 
“19 Otsego St. Dept. A, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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HOW CHILDREN MAY 
BE KEPT BUSY 


By Margaret D. Plympton 


that if the little child’s mind 

is interested and the small 
hands kept busy there will be 
fewer of those outbreaks of 
mischief demanding the dis 
ciplinary attention of mothers 
wanes every moment is already 
filled with legitimate cares. As 
a preventive of exaggerated 
wrongdoing on the child’s part 
the following devices have 
been most successfully used by 
a group of mothers: 


|: IS an acknowledged truth 


Stringing Things 


REAK macaroni into half 
inch or inch lengths. Cut 
bright pieces of ribbon, silk, 
flannel or paper into small 
circles an inch in diameter, or 
into inch squares. Rub the point off a coarse 
needle with the sandpaper on the side of a match- 
box, and thread it with dark thread. Use the 
thread double and wax it well. Put all these 
things — macaroni, cuttings, needle and thread — 
into a box of the kind that the housekeeper always 
saves for some such emergency. Now the child 
has the material with which to make a chain. 

As a variation let the children string beads and 
macaroni sticks, one, two or three beads between 
each two sticks. Wooden or large glass beads may 
be used. 

Dye common button-moulds or tiny silk-spools 
with the dyes sold at drug stores. String these with 
macaroni. Again, use flat buttons with macaroni. 
String pretty buttons with a shank, using twine of 
bright color. Another suggestion for material for 
stringing is macaroni and deep-red cranberries. 

The colored wooden beads may be strung with 
natural wooden ones, or with a pasteboard disk or 
square. Let the child have the pieces of paste- 
board that are often thrown away as useless. Using 
a strong disk as a pattern he can trace several out 
on the perce wed and afterward cut them out 
with blunt-end scissors. ‘The hole in the centre 
may be made with a stout needle. Encourage the 
child to prepare his own material. There is noth 
ing of greater importance for the child to learn 
than to be industrious. For another occupation 
wash and thoroughly dry melon, squash and pump- 
kin seeds. Rub off the thin membrane and make 
a hole in the middle or near an end, as fancy dic 
tates. Some may be perforated in both places. 
String these seeds with medium-sized colored glass 
beads—round or cylindrical. 

With fine pink string make a chain by tying in 
at inch lengths shoe-pegs of wood, either natural- 
colored or made bright with dyes. This will 
interest a boy if you suggest that he is a telephone 
wireman. 

Skeleton Forms 

NSTEAD of using soaked peas with wires or 

sticks to make skeleton furniture let the child 
mould tiny balls of clay and substitute them for 

yeas. When carefully dried the frame articles will 

hold together a long time. When it is not possible 
to procure wires or sticks, slightly burned matches 
carefully pointed at both ends may be substituted. 
Of course toothpicks are usable especially when 
various lengths are on hand. Little balls of raised 
bread dough are sometimes used in place of 
clay or peas. In this case the finished article does 
not hold together long, even if wires are used as the 
connecting medium, and the whole is baked when 
completed. 


Cutting and Applying 

N A LARGE sheet of wrapping-paper draw on 

a foot-scale a big tree. Use a waste electric 
light carbon if you do not chance to have a crayon 
or very soft lead pencil. Let the child trace from 
a paper pattern, or a real leaf, the leaf form of the 
tree which is pictured on the wrapping-paper. The 
leaves are then cut out and pasted upon the tree. 
When completed—it may take several busy peri 
ods to “Teal out” the picture—hang it on the wall 
in the child’s room. 

Always utilize the small person’s work, for thu 
he is led to know that the result of honest endeavor 
is to be of use. On a coarse piece of cloth draw 
with carbon or brush an elevation of a house interior. 
Let the child cut from the daily papers such pictures 
of furniture as he would like to use in furnishing 
the house. These he pastes in the rooms in the 
drawing. Instead of a house sometimes draw a 
store, a smithy or a carpenter shop. These may 
be stocked with suitable picture articles. A barn 
victure is a never-ending delight to the small boy. 
The cloth may be soaked and washed free of all 
material applied to it, so that one piece of stout 
fabric will serve for many busy periods. 


Tracing and Coloring 


OVER a bird or animal picture card with trac- 
ing-paper and trace the outline. Remove the 
card and substitute a stiff piece of wrapping-paper. 
With a hard pencil trace over the outline, remove 
the tracing-paper and go over the outline on the 
wrapping-paper with a soft lead-pencil. On rainy, 
dark days let the child try to color in the outline, 
using the pattern card as a color guide. The older 
children in a family may prepare such material as 
it is impossible for the smaller ones to prepare. 


Playing with String and Slate 
pROCURE an old-fashioned slate and several 


slender skewers. Point the latter sharply. Tie 
together the ends of an eighteen-inch piece of 
coarse linen thread, or a longer one if the slate is 
large. Make the surface of the slate very wet, but 
not so wet as to ‘“‘run.”” Lay the thread upon the 
middle of the slate, pulled into a circle. With a 
skewer pull and move the thread, ‘making forms 
to illustrate some story of which the child is very 
fond. You may easily pull the string here and 
there to form animals, houses, boats, people, etc. 
If the skewer grows blunt take another. As soon 
as string and slate become dry wet them again, for 
the string will not be coaxed into forms when dry. 
If Mamma shows the little people how to poke the 
string they will soon catch the manner of doing it, 
and will ‘‘draw with the thread” while she tells 
some simple nursery rhyme, such as ‘ Jack and 
Jill.’ Of course there can be no elaboration of 
form. Arabic figures are sometimes made in 
double line—that is, in parallel lines, for the circle 
of thread should not be cut. 







































RUTH ELIZABETH DENTON, New York, N.Y. 





DO YOU know any mother, who is having a hard time feeding her baby ? 


If you do, will you ask her to write us, or perhaps, better still, will you yourself , 
write us for her, so that we can send her a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a sf 


Book of directions for preparing Mellin's Food and feeding it to her baby? 


It is really a pity that so many mothers struggle along, trying all kinds of methods 
of feeding, when Mellin's Food will help them out of the trouble so quickly. 

If your friend will only try Mellin’s Food, you may be sure that she will continue 
to use it, because it will agree with her baby and on it he will grow strong and well. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 














YOU CAN WASH 


9 Hew 


Corset Waists 


This garment combines a 
perfect fitting corset waist and 
handsome lace trimmed corset 
coverin one. Illustration 
shows style No, 396, made of 
imported batiste. Sizes 19 
to 30, 


Price $1.00 
ONLY ONE 


ERNIT 


(REGISTERED) 


WAIST , 









a 


THE 
66 we 
& Grand 
‘ . Prize 
Soft and pliable, with St. 
lacings on each side which Louds 
can be adjusted to the com 19 


fort of the wearer, all steels 
removable, ‘his waist holds 
the figure at all times in 
proper position, bringing 
physical and mental com 
fort. It is a boon to the 
expectant mother. 


Price $1.50 


At Corset oat. All Stores 
Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


THE “ALLENBURYS” FOODS 

. 
The Most Rational System of Infant Feeding Yet Devised. 
gased on the proved scientitic fact that very young infants 
can only properly assimilate the mother's milk or its equiv 
aleut, also that the food should change to meet increasing 
needs as age advances and the child develops. A large Saii- 
ple and booklet giving valuable information on ‘‘ Infant 
Peeding and Management "’ that will save you en:iless trouble 
in the care of your child, may be hac free for the asking. 
THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Toronto, Canada 








London, England 








| | Spindle Back Chair 


| 
| 
| 
| 





BEST FOR BABY 
REST FOR MOTHER 


If you have an Allwin you are 
not tied at home, you can take 
your baby everywhere you go. 
Keep your baby healthy by 
taking it to the Park or 
out of doors every 
day. 
Answers all pur 
poses of a baby 
carriage, ts much 
cheaper and can 
be taken in cars, 
carriages, anutomo- 
biles, steamer state 
rooms and on Railroad trains without charge. 1s strong- 
est, most comfortable, handsomest and easiest riding Go-cart 
made. Will not collapse in use. 
When not in use can be folded and put out of way with wheels 
off from floor. rings no dirt into house. Parasols and 
runners can be furnished if desired. Make your vacation a 
real vacation by taking along an Go-cart. If your 
dealer does not keep the Allwin we will tell you how to get one, 
Write for FREE ‘‘Stork Book’’ containing Baby ' 
Record and Valuable information for mother. 


Sidway Mercantile Co., 18 Fourteenth St., Elkhart, Ind, 























“Old Hickory” ¢ 75 








Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, 
attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use 
ever sold at this remarkably low price 
Will stand all sorts of weather. 
Solidly qonstructed of genuine 
white hickory with bark on. 
Seat 18 ins. long, 16 ins. deep; 
height overall 40 ins, Price $1.75, 
freight prepaid east of Miss. River. 
120 other styles of chairs, settees, 
tables, etc., $1.50 up. 

Be sure to get the “ Old Hickory” 
Furniture and see that our trade mark 
is on every piece. If your dealer will 
not supply you, remit direct to us. 
Ask for new 48-page illustrated cata- 
. ue and our Special Introductory 





THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
15 Cherry 8t., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


“The Original *Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers.” 


Royal Waist and Skirt Supporter 




















No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 

Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 
Does not collapse, is easily 
kept clean. Made of pure 
Para Rubber. Sold only 
in diamond shaped boxes 
For sale by all druggists 

“Pure Gum” with Free sample mailed 

us means ‘‘ Pure Rubber’’ for postage, 2 cents. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 
if set to good music. 


A SONG (toro sie Fortune 


for available songs and secure publication. Send us your song- 
poems for examination, and we will send you PREE the greatest 
song hit of the day: ‘* Not anse Your Hair Is Curly,"’ ar- 
ranged us, and of which 350,000 copies have been sold to date. 


VICTOR MUSIC CO., 2644-82 N. 44th Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 






Near are 
Nalure this 
Nipples shape 















might bring you a 





Keeps skirt and waist from 
separating. Holds waist down 
under arms; makes a trim, 
trig figure. Easier to adjust 
than a safety-pin, takes all 
strain off skirt and waist. 


No Teeth, No Sewing, 
No Torn Waists 
At all leading department stores, 
Buy it, try it, wear it. If it isn’t entirely 25¢c 


satisfactory you get your money back. 
Ask to see the Royal Dip-front Pin, 15c. 
J. H. Taylor & Co., 2200 N. Twentieth St., Phila. 
EDDING INVITATIONS 375.2 3302? <5 
ments printed and 
engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 


100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, ‘* Wedding Etiquette,"" FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. 
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“I’m going to let the sunin”’ 

You’re not wakened by a g/are— you 
let the light in when you want it if your 
window-shades are made of 


Brenlin 


The New Window-Shade Material 
Brenlin really shades ; gives a soft, mellow glow 
in the light colors; in green, etc., enables you to 
darken a room completely. And it won't “crack.” 
Holland shades let in too much light and show 
shadows because they haven't body enough. 
Opaque shades *‘crack’’ because they are made 
of muslin filled with chalk to keep out the light; 
this chalk breaks in ugly lines and patches. 
Brenlin is a fine, closely woven material without 
filling of any kind, and with a natural body that 
makes it hang straight and smooth. It hasa soft, 
dull finish ; water won’t spot it —it won't fade. 
Brenlin is made in all colors. 


Look for 3-3 Nj Li in the margin 


Don’t be deceived by window-shade materials that 
look like Brenlin when mew, but don't wear. Every 
yard of Brenlinis marked like this FIRE N LI N 
Look for this mark when your 
shades are delivered. If your dealer hasn't Brenlin, send 
us his name and we shall see that you get it without 
delay. Write for samples in colors and our book 
“ The Treatment of Windows,” (ul! of practical sug- 
gestions by leading authorities. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2043-2053 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 



































SHEETS AND 
PILLOW CASES 


insure the sweet, balmy sleep 
of achild. They cannot iri- 
tate even the most sensitive 
person, for they are made 
from Fs now materials 


{ f\ in the best manner, and 

: finished under hygienic 
l | y \ conditions. 

ar >t It pays to buy “ Dwight 

F += oe sheets, sheet- 


ing and pillow cases, 
because they have been 
the standard for over 
fifty years. 
Insist on seeing the 
anchor trade-mark. 








Send for free sample 
book to Dept. 23. 


Manufacturing 
Company 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 








2205 FACE POWDER J 


LAs. Fresh as a Daisy 


‘ 
\ 


i Is always the 
*%S appearance of 
; the woman who 
we uses _Lablache 
Sxcyets =. Face Powder. A 
“nq touch of Lablache 
will protect the skin from the sun, 
wind and dust which cause tan, ¥ 
freckles, redness and roughness. 
Lablache © absorbs _ perspiration 
and will be found cooling and 
refreshing. Lablache is invisible, 
yet it keeps the complexion clear, 
soft and velvety as an infant's. 
It is pure, healthful and at all 
times a marvelous beautifier. 


Refuse substitutes. They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or Cream, 
50c. a box, of druggists or by mail. 

Send 10c. for sample. 
, BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
uy §6Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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8 PAT OUR CREAM PUMP removes 
¥ = Cream from bottled milk and measuresit | 
x aPPD For Housekeepers, Cooks, Mathers, 


Nurses. Easily sterilized. Price 50 cents. 


Twocentstamps.s CREAM PUMP CO.,Corning, N.Y. 








| for instant use. 


SMALL THINGS THAT 
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WON MY SUCCESS 


By Ida C. Murray 


Y FIRST 
position was 
that of sten- 


ographer at six 
dollars a week in a 
large drug concern. 
It was not easy 
work, for my only 
capital was a large 
amount of native 
energy, a lot of pa- 
tient endurance and 
a determination to 
learn. My knowl 
edge of stenogra- 
phy was just suffi- 
cient to enable me 
to take dictation with outward composure and 
inward quaking, and then to spend my noon hour 
in a wild effort to remember the cabalistic signs, 
some of which appeared to me as unintelligible as 
Greek. A few weeks of practice, however, over- 
came this difficulty, for the vocabulary of the aver- 
age business man is quite limited. Once familiar 





with the general terms of the business the path | 


grew easier. 
rapher at nine dollars a week. 


It was here that my real problem began. Re- 
lieved of the anxiety regarding the correct tran- 
scription of my notes, 1 began to think seriously 
how I might make myself more valuable to my 
employers, and, of course, benefit myself thereby. 
Every morning I determined I would accomplish 
a step upward: every night I looked back ~ a 
day full of baffling detentions, of confused and 
nervous moments when the work piled up beyond 
my capacity to cope with it. lways in some 
intangible way I seemed to be losing time, and 
finally 1 began to analyze my work in order to 
find out exactly what was the cause of this failure 
and what remedy could be applied. 

First, I studied my typewriting. I found I was 
in such nervous haste to accomplish the allotted 
task that I had contracted the habit of writing 
faster than I was able to do with accuracy, and 
consequently much of my work had to be done 
twice or three times over. 
erately with the determination to make no errors. 
At first this lessened my speed perceptibly, but I 
persisted, and in a week or two I found that not 
only my speed but also my confidence in myself 
were increasing day by day. 


In a year I was a fairly good stenog- | 


1 began to write delib- | 


I have never relaxed | 


this watchfulness, and the time came when I could | 


write a long letter with the knowledge that it could 
be removed from the machine and handed direct 
to the dictator with the serenity born of assurance 
that the letter looked clean, neat and flawless. 


> 


The elimination of poor typewriting, mistakes, 
erasures, etc., cleared my p he wonderfully. Of 
course it took time to attain proficiency. Probably 
not until the end of the second year did I feel that 
I had things well under control; but each day I had 
the pleasant sense of gaining something of perma- 
nent value, and work itself turned upon me many a 
smiling glance. 

Gradually this orderly habit of mind began to 
evince itself outwardly. I realized that time was 
lost and work rendered onerous by a frequent hunt 
for one’s materials, so I evolved a plan for system- 
atizing my surroundings. 
upon the best and most convenient position for 
each article upon my small desk I trained myself 
to the habit of keeping them in those places unti! 
it became mechanical and involuntary to place 
them there after using. The first five minutes of 
each day is given to dusting and oiling the machine 
so that it may respond freely and rapidly. Three 
sharpened pencils are within easy reach beside an 
open notebook, and if the book is nearly filled a 
second blank one lies directly underneath ready 
Different sizes of letter-heads, 
envelopes, second sheets, carbon, order blanks, 
etc., have their own place, and almost in the dark 
I can sit at my dook and go through the work. 
Two double-decked wire baskets on the desk re- 
ceive the finished work, which is always laid face 
downward in the basket not only to keep it freer 
from dust but also to prevent any passerby from 
gleaning possible information from the correspond- 
ence, for when you occupy a position of trust all 
knowledge of events must stop short at your desk. 


I seek to cultivate memory, yet a memorandum- 
file is looked over each morning to make assurance 
doubly sure that nothing is overlooked. When 
inclosures are called for they are made immedi- 
ately after writing the letter; where a catalogue is 
called for it is rolled and addressed immediately. 
In this way my mind is left free with the delightful 
sense that nothing is lying back that insists upon 
being remembered. 

I need not say that in my intercourse with others 


in the office I have learned that tact and courtesy | 


are all-essential, yet I am a firm believer in holding 
no unnecessary conversation during working hours, 
and I am convinced that one’s best work is done 
only when the mind is concentrated upon that to the 
exclusion of allelse. Eliminate your personal self, 
endeavor to become to your employer a thought- 
ful machine, and the meed of respect and confidence 
that will be yours will amply compensate. 


Now it is true that I have climbed. Although 
my salary of one thousand dollars a year is some- 
thing I am very glad to receive, yet in the quiet of 
my inner spirit the things I prize most are the com- 
posure of mind and lightness of heart that are my 
portion during all my long day, the sense that I am 
valuable in my duties, and the business respect 
that I have won. I look back and see that this 
condition has,truly come to me simply through the 

ersistent cultivation of these very little things. 

hey have developed in me swiftness, the con- 
servation of energy, the perfectness that comes 
from long practice in the right direction 

You may possibly think that the cultivation of 
this positive order and system in the day’s work 
would tend to rigidity of mental outlook, but it is 
not so; it leads into a wide horizon of unimagined 
delight. And if you are afraid that through the 
practice of it you may become ‘‘old-maidish,”’ let 


| me tell you that, although I continue to hold my 


position, I have been a happy wife for four years! 


Having once decided | 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 











Napoleon 
Curtains 


HE design now known as 
Empire was adopted by 
Napoleon first. Here is 

our exact reproduction of some 
famous curtains of the Empire 
period. Every great period of 
design is represented in the 
Artloom Curtains, Couch Covers 
and Table Covers— rich in tex- 
ture, correct in color scheme, so 
much more satisfactory in every 
way than the vulgar combina- 
tions sold in most stores and 

seen in so many homes. 

Women pay just as much 
or more for meaningless ‘‘ piece 
goods’’ and go to the trouble of 
making their own curtains and 
then wonder why they get no 
‘‘effects,’’ why the rooms do not 
look like anything. 

Whenever you need curtains 
for windows or double doors, a 
cover for the couch or table, it 
will pay you to ask for Artloom 
Tapestries. Your  store-keeper 
should have them, or he can get 
them for you if you insist. Just 
remember that Artloom Tapestries 
cost you no more than tapestries 
with the art left out. They are made 


period. 





by the largest tapestry works in 
America, and they’ re worth buying. 


Ask to see the new 


Products the very next time you 
go shopping. 
shown in above illustration; 50 
inches wide by 3 yards long. A 
striking design of the Empire 
Beautiful lustre, rich 
dado, heavily corded. 
tion the same on both sides, but in 
different 
red, olive reverse rose, nile reverse 
hunter’s green, dark red reverse 
hunter’s green, nile reverse rose. 


Heavy c 


tones. 


Price $12 per pair 


Send for the Artloom Style Book H, printed in colors, showing curtains, 
couch covers and table covers with description and prices. 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 


Philadelphia 








Green 





Artloom 


urtains as 


Decora- 


reverse 














Artistic 
Decoration 
Increases 


Enjoy- 












} Acme Bolste 
Vhey always remain syn 


Home 
Comfort 
Means 
Beautiful 


Homes 


Ladies all understand how hard it is to keep the bed an 
artistic fixture in the room. 
the problem. 
openings in the back to store pillows. 

‘lo assist the sale of our Rolls, we are offering a beautiful 
line of lace Bolster Covers and Bed Spre:z 


» Rol/s have solve 
metrical, and have 


ids at cost. 


We deliver to your door an uncovered Acme 
at $2.00; covered with our beautiful wreath 
design lace No. 2635 as shown above $4.50 


Write for 88S page free book, brim full of modern ideas on house 
furnishing, describing our full line of Rolls and Bed Spreads. 


THE H. & D. PAPER CO., Sandusky, 0. 





prepare you to decide intelligently on the paint question, 
and will save you many dollars on your next painting job. | 


The Lowe Brothers Co., 36-46 Wayne St., Dayton, 0. | Merry Go Round starts. 7 
Health Merry Go Round Co., Dept. 15, Quincy, Ill. 





Paint Book 
FREE 


If you are interested in the ap- 
pearance and protection of a home, 
there are valuable facts and sug- 
gestions for you in our new book, 
“Paint and Painting.” It tells 
how to get reacly to paint; how to 
direct your painter for best results 
and least cost; where to learn } 
about color combinations. And } 
it proves in a clinching, convinc- | 
ing way wh 
ard” 








iquid Paint, rea:ly-for- 


| limbs, 
sidewalks. 

Full toned organ with every outfit, begins playing hen 
Plays any tune. 


ih " 
lahore Mase Mr 
‘Ten feet across — not a toy — but the reat , 
No child too big to enjoy and want one — three-year old 
“High Stand- | can run it — four roomy seats. 
. Healthful Outdoor Sport —like rowing —for boys and 
the-brush, insures the greatest paint efficiency and economy. girls, developing lungs, straightening backs, strengthening 
Let us mail you a copy of “* Paint and Painting.” It will 


Keeps children at home and 
Endorsed by physicians a 





hing. 


off dusty streets and 
nd parents 









FREE 


KEYTO™ 
Success 


inexpensive. 


Dickson Memory School, 986 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


“HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to readers of this publication. 


Stop Forgetting 


Social Success Assured with a 
Good Memory. 1 teach you to think, 
converse, address clubs, prepare papers, 
remember names, faces, studies; simple, 
Send for Free Booklet. 












a) 





Bear the script name of 


Get “Improved,” no tack 


Wood Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Stewart 


Hartshorn on label. 


s required. 


Tin Rollers 
DT a 





~~ SUNNYSIDE Shetland 
Shetland 
Ponies Pony Farm | 










Beautiful and intelligent 
little pets for children con- 
stantly on hand and for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Write for handsomely illus- 
trated pony catalogue to 
MILNE BROS. 
600 Eighth St., Monmouth, Ill. 
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For 
Soups, Sauces, Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful analysis by U.S. Government chemists 
establishes Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract 4s 
absolutely pure, 

Available always for instant use. 


We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and packing. 


See Offer Below 
They are A-1 standard silver plate, superbly 
fashioned, French gray (sterling) finish, free 
from advertising, and manufactured exclusively 
for us by the celebrated silversmiths, Wm. A. 
Rogers, Ltd., whose name they bear. 











Nee 


‘ rere ee ON oo ae — 
How to Get the Spoons 

For each Spoon desired send a metal cap from 
a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of Rex Beef Extract or 
Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract and 10 cents in 
Silver or stamps to cover packing and mailing ex 
pense. (A set of six spoons requires six metal 
caps and 60c.) When sending more than one 
cap register your letter. 

State plainly whether you want ‘Tea Spoons 
or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the name of 
your dealer and 50 cents in stamps and we will 
send you the regular size, a 2-oz. jar of Rex Beef 

xtract; or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon 
and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is sold by grocers 
and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 


Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for “From Ranch to Table,” 








an illustrated cook book. 





























This brilliant varnish 
will brighten your 
home in a_ hundred 
places. It goes farther, 
looks better and lasts 
longer than any other 
varnish. You can wash 
it with soap and hot 


water. Try 
OPAL-GLOSS 


VARNISH 
for 25c 


We will send enough 
Opal-Gloss (Natural: 
Colorless) to refinish a 
refrigerator, desk, 
dresser, or the like, 
also a varnish brush, 
for the name of your 
paint dealer and 25c. 
Sample Color Card 
mailed on request. 


The David B. Crockett Co. 
20th St., Bridgeport, Conn. 





THE 
HOUSEHOLD \ 
VARNISH 
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SIX ee EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 
Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 


Instruction Books. Send three two-cent stamps for 
Sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 


GEO. 
JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WHAT A YOUNG 
BRIDE DID 


By Mabel Tuke Priestman 
M's ke women have the innate gift of making 


a home livable through their knowledge of 
form and color and their capacity to make 


things with their hands. A young bride who hap- 


pily possesses this gift of good home-making has 
just made several useful pieces of furniture out of 
boards and a few yards of denim. Very little 
money was spent on the house. A few beautiful 
heirlooms that she owned already made it neces- 
sary to use only furniture that was appropriate, so 
instead of buying commonplace, ns oye fur- 
niture the bride decided to make everything that 
was within her scope, and invested what little 
money she had in buying a few good reproductions 
that would last a lifetime. Every piece was care- 
fully thought over before buying, and consequently 
the house was devoid of trash—taste and refinement 

being every- 





'f as —y where in evi- 
dence. 
| After  pur- 


chasing arug,a 
table and three 
chairs for the 
living-room it 
still seemed 
somewhat bare, 
even with a 


desk, a treas- 
ured family 
possession. So 
she decided to 
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A Happy Scheme for Evolving 
Home-Made Bookshelves 


necessary book- 
case herself. 
Some rough 


| 


beautifulold | 


try to make the | 


boards were purchased from a near-by lumber yard, | 
twelve feet long, a foot wide and an inch deep. | 


With these she was able to evolve bookcases, 
divans, sideboards and other useful additions 
which otherwise she would have had to do without. 

Her first experiment was a set of shelves for 
books and bric-a-brac in the living-room. There 
was a wall-space perhaps eight feet long which 
looked promising; it ran between another wall 
and a corner window, as shown in the picture 
above. She sawed the boards to accord with her 
plan for using this space. One board was set at a 
height of four feet across the entire width. The 
two boards used for the lower two shelves were 
run from the window end to within two feet of the 
wall at the other end, and were held in place by 
an upright; this was made necessary by the 
furnace register in the wall, and provision had to 


| be made for the heat to escape without warping 


| which she covered with red burlap. 


the bookcase. When the lumber was all in place 
the shelves were neatly covered with green denim, 
which was fin 
ished off with 
three inches of 
this material, 
doubled, turned 
in, and held in 
place by brass 
nails. 

The book- 
case was not 
only strong and 
substantial, but 
it also proved 
to be quite a 
decorative fea- 
ture in the 
room. Green 
China silk cur- 
tains matching 
the denim were 
hung in front of 
the bookcase. 

The cost of the shelves was as follows: 

















An Ingenious and Artistic Cor- 
ner Seat Costing Little 


3 yards of denim at .18 $ .54 
15 feet second-grade pine. . .60 
2 vards of China silk at .50 1.00 
6 dozen brass nails. . . . . 08 

$2.22 


In the reception-room a bench was made to fit 
the recess by the fireplace. After giving it several 
coats of white paint she made a cushion of moss, 


was also used to cover the wall at the back and 
side of the seat, being spread smooth and tacked, 
invisibly and firmly, all around. Above this a 
plate-rail was hung, which gave opportunity for 
a display of china. The sides of the burlap were 
finished off with a neat little half-inch bead 
ing at five cents a foot. Five yards and a half of 
burlap, nine feet of picture-moulding and three feet 
of beading constituted the outlay for this corner 
seat. The cushions accentuated the colors in the 
room, and the seat added to its decorative scheme. 
The energies 
of the bride then 
turned to the 
dining-room, 
The sideboard, 
a beautiful old 
family heirloom, 
was quite small, 
only three feet 
long, so it was 
found necessary 
to have an addi- 
tional piece of 
furniture for 
holding extra 
plates to save 
the steps of the maid-of-all-work. After secur- 
ing more lumber, three boards were nailed to- 
gether in rough-and-ready fashion to four square 
posts. These were stained to match the mahogany 
furniture. The shelves were afterward covered 
with blue denim; ninety cents for this, and for the 
twelve dozen nails twelve cents, was the only ex- 
pense in addition to the three boards, six feet long 
and one foot wide. With pretty blue-and-white 
china and a few pieces of nice old silver the effect 
was extremely quaint. A plate-holder of this kind 
could be used in a summer cottage to save the 
expense of buying a sideboard. 7 
Encouraged by the success of these additions to 
the home the bride is now busily engaged in 
ning other improvements. She has painted the 
woodwork white in the bathroom, the common 
place varnished k nd being somewhat of an eyesore. 
The curtains and hangings were all made by her 
clever fingers from remnants of pretty nets picked 
up while the house was gradually being furnished. ! 

















The China in the Dining-Room 
was Put on These Shelves 





The burlap | 
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Fruit Jar 


Perfection 
mmnieenateninaadiiaial 
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You don’t know what 
that perfection is unless 
you use the Schram 
Automatic Fruit Jar. 
You may think 
that there is no 
relief from the 
exertion and 
bother of the 
screw top jar way 
of sealing, but 
there is! Both 
sealing and un- 
sealing with the 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jar 


are like child’s play. No screwing or twisting —just press the top 
down and the jar is instantly sealed. When unsealing insert the 
blade of a knife and raise the top. 


Best of all—each jar is not only easily sealed but perfectly sealed. 
You can be absolutely positive that your fruit will be in perfect 
condition. Fermentation and sourness are impossible in a Schram 
Automatic Fruit Jar because it is sealed air-tight—the only jar in 
the world of which this is true. 


Schram Automatic Fruit Jars complete, cost practically the same as 
the screw top jars, and in the long run are the cheaper because they 
mean freedom from all fruit jar troubles. Schram Automatic Caps, 
complete in themselves, cost 15c a doz. No extra rubbers to be 
bought. 


Write us direct if you can’t get them from your dealer. 


Schram Automatic Sealer Company 
501 Liggett Building Saint Louis, Mo. 
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do not touch theDoush: 


Which means an innovation in bread } 
making —the perfect, satisfactory, hy- 
=A. gienic way. Bread is a necessity, mak- 


4 


? > ing it the ‘‘Universal’’ way is now a 
4 - pleasure instead of a drudgery. 

ia ° . 

H If you wish your bread to be lighter, better, 
, more uniform, make it with a 












Tt \ \ No muss, no fuss, no disappointment. 
Ry Pour in your liquids, turn the crank 
3 and in about three minutes’ time your 





dough will have been thoroughly kneaded 

and mixed by the kneading rod. 
You must have one to appreciate it. 
out one is to be behind the times. 





To be with- 
Price $2.00. 
Sold by hardware dealers and house-furnishing stores. 
Drop us a postal to-day for our free cookbook. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


200 Commercial Street, New Britain, Conn. 
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Chicago Beach Hotel 


Dieta 






American and European Plan 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


It is an ideal resort for rest or pleasure, with the city 
only ten minutes away. There is the quiet of lake, 
beach, shaded parks and spacious apartmenis, or 
the gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, 
tennis, dancing, good music and town amusements. 
Table is always the best. Has nearly 1000 feet 
of broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigan. 





Address for Handsomely illustrated Booklet, giving 
full particulars, Manager, Chicago Beach Hotel, 
Box 25, 51st Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago. 
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Yor Carpets | | 2 ‘ 4 : 
f; | . he We . 


ALLEN RUG WEAVING CO., 425 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


“The Fence that Lasts Forever!” 


CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


Send your old carpets to us. 
; ill make them into beau- 
tfal rugs, and re | 





































































rn to you 
freight paid. 
A postal brings 
price list illus- 
trated in col- 
ors, with full 
particulars. 
Address, 
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Ornament your front yard by installing a beautifal Iron Fence. 
It will give tone to your premises. Our Iron Fence has Style, 
Beauty, Finish ani Durability, and in Cost we compete 
with the World. 100 Choice Designs, Symmetrical and 
Perfect. Accress Dept. B for prices. CINCINNATI IRON 
PENCE CO., Incorporated, CINCINNATI, OHIO. Q7j°Free 
Catalogue. Agents wanted in every town. Easy to sell. 






























Necco 
Seal is the 
mark by which 
you can identify 500 different 
kinds of the choicest confec- 
tionery, ranging from hard 
candies to bon bons. To under- 
stand their high standard of 
excellence, ask your dealer for 


and by them judge the quality of 


























4) 
Learn What REAL Chocolate Is Like 


Get a cake of 
J 
—_ 


























select and prepare meats, fish and fowl, and a 
hundred valuable hints to housewives. IJ’ll send 
ou a copy free if you write today because 
want to tell you about the wenders of the 











about in palatable cook- 


until you read this book. 
Reduces fuel bills 50 per 
cent. 

The Ideal comes in both 
round and square shapes — 
both have WHISTLES to 
warn when water is neede:|. 


Send for cook book any- 
way, today. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk E5, TOLEDO, OHIO 











-AHOME-MADE GRAVITY 
ROAD 


By D. H. Bausman 

















The Car Starts Down the Incline from 
a Raised Station 


T SEEMS like a difficult undertaking to build 

| a gravity road in one’s back yard, and yet, when 

the measurements are once obtained, it is really 
quite a simple matter. 

Many things may be left to personal choice, 
among them being the size and style of the station, 
the shape of the car, and other details. The really 
vital things about the whole road are the inclines 
at the ends and the length of the track. The in 
clines especially must be exactly the right length 
and height, and must be very strongly built. 


cents to seventy-five cents a hundred pounds, and 
you will need about one hundred and fifty pounds. 


THE INCLINES. Now with the track laid, the 
next thing is the inclines, and this part, as I said 
before, is very important. The height of the in- 
cline at the platform end is six feet; its height at 


| 


the opposite end is four feet, and each incline is | 


any foundry or machine shop for a few dollars, 
and are to be bolted strongly to the bottom of this 
framework. Around this framework nail pine 
boards twelve inches wide, and nail seats at each 


starting point. It rides best when loaded, and both 
track and car should be kept well oiled. Hundreds 
of children have ridden over the road at my home, 
and we never have had an accident. 


This is nearly all the cost of the elaborate play- 
thing if the builder does the work himself. I did 


not, but the cost of the labor was exceedingly | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 
























Let the woman say. 


who promised. 
sleep better because 


Has a 
Woman any Interest 


in Life Insurance? 


For her needs it was devised, 
for her protection it is carried. 
promise to protect and cherish beyond the lifetime of him 
Thousands of women live happier and 
those 
been thoughtful enough and good enough to insure in 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
ompany 


nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y. 


on 





It extends the marriage 


whom they depend have 












































First Days, 
by an eminent authority on infants. 


compiled 


From its helpful pages you can learn the proper 


way of caring for haby — how to bathe him 
to clothe him — what to feed him 
he should be fed. 

It tells you why cow’s milk in its natural state 






whatever not found in mother’s milk. 


tween cow's milk and human milk, and 


By removing the difference in casein be- 
adding a proportionate amount of pure y 
/ 


how 
-and how often 


2 





At your dealer's 
or direct at 


Keep Your Children 









for the name “ Irish Mail” 
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\ Combination end. By cutting out a curve in eath side between —_—_—— y Suaheey All the-madicine in the werd want? ; 
i St Cook the seats and nailing curved backs above the seats 1 ° Pri do it — what they need is a health 
i ry + wed h he i hi -d A chez ~é “ >! e ~ ing — building, fun making Ht 
d Baker the shape is much improved. A cheap canopy may al g. g nf : 
| an be nailed on top. he canopy may be used or a i W. h “TRISH MAIL : 
{i the modern device that is revolu- omitted, and the car may be painted or not. The oe oe ort a ‘The car that makes and keeps 
} tionizing cooking methods the material for the car costs about four dollars. a: ree ~ 9 the boys and girls right eyed 
H world over, You simply A sufficient amount of track to accommodate é 4 a 2c Stamp § at ey oo Safe, simple, rub> 
i) aowe nas gS 8. the car may be laid on the station platform. The ae Dg oN ie : etented io cheod, cony running. Uae 
; a s car runs down the incline at the station, along the : fy md «| If it is, write to us for Write to-day for 
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all of the other varieties. Necco Tue Track. The length of the entire track is | 7 
Sweets are above the requirements one hundred and forty fect, and it must, positively, TI ° | | Ec . 
of the Pure Food Laws. All + igi from inc yet ma _ ties rapa h 1e W oman who 1s the bene Ic lary of Mak 
dealers who sell high-grade goods the rails rest are two inches by four each in size such a policy should take pride and 
pes : . does t and two feet long. Round chestnut ties three ee eae : . . oa fluffy 
have them. If yours does not, inches in diameter also serve very well, and they can comfort in it, watching that nothing deprives her of it. The q 
— > ae re . ‘ ‘ active ° eo? ge ° ¢ ; y 
send us 25 cents for an attractive be purchased for three or four cents each in dis woman who has no such protection should endeavor at the : ust, £ 
pares Lenox Chocolates; or, tricts where lumber is fairly plentiful. The rails first possible mc nt t lace between herself and the i brushir 
etter still, send $1.00 for a special | themselves are of maple or pine, three inches by SES POSSIS MOMEN LO Place Dew Cen HerSel and Wit 
package in a handsome art box. one and a half; pine rails can be bought at about hour of need and darkness the obligation of the largest : forms | 
Either package sent postpaid. pt carp cn ve <P ay J g oapt oalypeter an and staunchest life insurance company in the world. lar size 
NEW ENGLAND eighteen inches apart. Next go to a blacksmith’s Th Ti A e NOW Ask 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, shop and buy some old buggy-tires and nail them e lime to ct is . amph! 
Boston, Mass. firmly or screw them on each track from end to . s* p | 
A 4 . J) end. These tires can be bought for from fifty For the new forms of policies consult our 
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twelve feet in length. To explain toa more | 
clearly: twelve feet from each end of the track be- 
GENUINE gin to raise it from the ground. At the station 
SWISS M I LK raise the end six feet, and at the other end four feet, 
and build a strong trestling under each. Three- | 
CHOCOLATE inch chestnut or any other rough lumber will do 
today, and compare it with any other eating - these enoreagd ype If ge Ny heer last of | =] i = i 
chocolate or Swiss milk chocolate made. ese supports at the end Opposite the station may | H . ] H P. h 
You'll find the exquisitely rich, smooth, deli- extend above the track aaa a strong piece of tim Ow to ooia ot orc T 
cate ‘‘Cailler taste”? a revelation, Cailler’s is | ber nailed across them for safety, but, as I said be- | ; itle an hich « ‘ ERMS 
always soft and creamy, and so full of pure | fore. this is not nex essary—I it not use it snl the title of om ser booklet, which a postal Balance 
chocolate and rich, cream-laden Swiss milk ' ; } will bring vee. Send for it today and learn how The ba 
that it me/ts on the longue, very, other | pest = 
chocolate is hard and brittle, ‘ flat’”’ and taste- rm _ . ! ic design 
fone. deawered to Cailler’s. Its great nutritive |. Tue Station. First, get four pine pevte four TRADE (T4 or MARK ce 
value makes Cailler's also the most wholesome | inches by four, and thirteen feet and a half in length. upholste: 
of foods — ideal for children. Sold everywhere | Dig post holes six feet apart and two feet and a « Leather a 
in 5c., 1oc., 1§c., 20c, cakes and up. | half deep, and set the posts, thus making the sta- orc ul ment : Ameri 
FREE fend vous game ont stant | tion six feet square. ‘The material for the station Hom: 
ora rFr -i a - 
ylatform, rafters, stays, etc., should be lumber one ; i This is 
J. H. FREYMANN, Agent for U. S. A. Pch by six in size, and the platform should be very will make your veranda the most delightful place ' substanti 
60 University Place strongly fastened to the posts, six feet from the about the house. sod eont 
New York ground. This is exactly the height of the incline keep the porch in cool, ' twenty-tw 
at the station end. The seat irons can be bent cold, | Vudor Porch Shades mellow shadow, but SM. 
out of common flat iron an inch and a quarter by a | permit every passing breeze to enter. Made of Linden- We ope: 
quarter of an inch, and holes bored for the slats, | wood Fibre and Seine Twine, Oil-stained in harmonious, pede} 
which are two inches by one. The lattice-work | weather-proof colors. Any porch can be equipped at j 12 t14 
shown in the illustration was made out of common | Sh “-— from $2 to $10. : strictly co 
, rt P Thea nies ‘ - = . elpful m 
plastering lath. The roof, of course, may be | e can look out, | Supporting cords fasten ; 
omitted if you do not wish to have it. The cost of | but he can’t look in” Vudor Hammocks rer iy Rock Elm i — 
material for the station depends largely upon what | Spreader, instead of to frail body warps, making them especially strong where ordinary hammocks Write f 
I , j ps, I & trated 
kind of timber is used and the locality. If rustic are especially weak. Will doubly outwear any other hammocks made at the price—$3 and $4. rye hong 
chestnut is utilized for the posts and common cull : lik h —* ‘ ' ry f superior | 
boards for the rest of the station the cost of | ° ike the one in the picture, are a combination 0 twenty-tw 
material should not exceed five dollars. Vudor Chair Hammocks, Morris Chair and Hammock. Can be adjusted to time in wi 
| any angle and hung up out of the way when not in use. If your dealer doesn’t sell them, we ll a 
{i LET M E 45 EN D YO U ) express you one prepaid on receipt of $3.50. yor 
|  THEeCAR. Spike together very strongly a frame- CAUTION — Inferior shades ich let i . lack ¢ > shape, ¢ ‘heaply c re 
Pp 4 ) ( c s nferior shades, which let in thesun, turn black and get out of shape, and cheaply con- These Cat 
THE d DEAL SIEAY work seventeen inches in width by four feet and a structed hammocks are sometimes offered as ‘‘ Vudor” goods. The genuine Vudor Shade or Chair our most 
half in length, using for this purpose hemlock lum- Hammock has an aluminum plate bearing the Vidor trade mark. Vudor Label sewed on every 
CooK BOOK FREE. ber, three inches by four in size. The flange Naneane RS 1~ a, Veter Porch Saades ‘ es ante ones that really do shade, Don't forget, 
- Res” Reclie mies j i oday for free booklet, atid name of nearest Vudor dealer. 
This book literally bristles with prize winning wheels (four or five inches in diameter) and the hades y . 
and tested baking and cooking recipes ; how to axles (one inch in diameter) can be purchased at | HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 19 McKey Bivd., Janesville, Wis. 
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a up sick 
P : : : ; Tones up si 

; ; ; is : t . ; ae how it may be The wonderful new fertilizer. i j 
oe ne of — meal for the | Cost. The cost of materials alone is about pH gh cpg panera de gate owes Men Jaen 4 ~ ppd pt “ry es oA rs hengee® Mon 
whole family, meats, vege- »f ” are Set dad ne a : cman oss ot cn ‘ ietaael i vege es; keeps green in 
cabins, cuntante, everyting eighteen dollars, divided as follows: milk, We are publishing this book at great ex wonthar « Ane foranrubbery, wuit trees. 0 j Miss 
over one burner of any Track t= 6 pense, to introduce our «artificial mother’s mi or window box. Kills worms and ro¢ > | free o, 
stove. No watching, no Afack . 35 0 No oder. Enough for large garcen oan Fd WwW 
basting; nothing over- Ties . 2.50 “mallerpkgs.,25e.and15e. Ifyour er a ] 
clone or underdone. Holds | lires 112 | | or Dept. store hasn't it, send his name and pri Phila. z 505 W 
12 one-quart jars for can- | Station 5.06 a + : P | Agents wanted. FLORA-VITAE CoO., . 
ning fruit. Car... . 4.00 otally unlike any other infant's or in- | = 

All dealers should sell valid’s food. A pure, scientific food, 

Ideal Cookers — if yours $18.52 guaranteed to contain no substance 
doesn't we'll supply you | ¥ vf 


« County, State and General Agents Wanted 


| Worn-Out Carpets | 333° 


alike on both sides. If you want the best, write for my booklet. 
GEO. P. SEIBERT, Easton, Pa. Established 1844. 





milk sugar, we make a natural, healthy 
food for infants. Ask your druggist or “@ 
order direct. When writing for sample and 
booklet, please mention name an address of 
your drugyist or grocer. 





small, because, with the measurements already 
given, skilled labor is not necessary. It took two | 
ordinary day-laborers a day to lay the tracks and | 
inclines, and a day and a half to build the station. | 
A less elaborate station would take a much shorter | 
time. We built the car ourselves. 





y hook, ronnie 
Wesend 
it FREE. 
PACIFIC COAST CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Department Seattle, Wash., U.S. A. 












: SE NCE i- 
We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell d 
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rect shipping to users only, at manufacturers cee . 
No agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write wo pe 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10th Street, Terre Haute, 
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WomenWho Favor the 


Dry Shampoo Way of 
Cleansing the Hair, use 


W&B. | 
Swedish 


Hair Powder 
The Dry Shampoo 


Makes the Hair soft, clean and 
fluffy without washing. Removes 
dust, grease and excessive oil after 
brushing. A 10c Sample for trying 
forms the habit of buying the regu- 
lar sizes, 50c and $1.00. 

Ask your dealer for sample and 
pamphlet ‘“‘How to Have Handsome 
Hair” or send direct to 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L 
170 Fifth Avenue New York 















END US $]00 


; iy iC. and we will ship you 


This Elegant Solid Oak 


MORRIS ROCKE 
Price $650 ride 


TERMS, $1.00 Cash with Order 
Balance 50 Cents Per Month 
The back is adjustable to any 
position. It is of most artis 
mand of most sub 
Stantial construction —is 
made of solid golden oak 
istered in Imitation 
Leather and guaranteed. 

a 
America’s Largest 
Homefurnishers 
This is the largest, most 
substantial and most reliable 

homefurnishing institution in America — Capital @& 
and Surplus $1,800,000 —in business fifty-two years, 
twenty-two great retail stores throughout the United States 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


We open confidential credit accounts with people all over 
the U.S.; we'll ship you a single article or furnish your home 
complete with goods of superior character and give you from 
12 to 14 months in which to pay for your purchases. It's a 
Strictly confidential credit plan —a generous, dignified and 
helpful method —a splendid thing for people of moderate 


means. . 
Big Catalog No. 90 — FREE 

Write for it to-day. It is a large and beautifully illus 
trated cataloy of Furniture, Rugs and Draperies, illustrated 
m colors, very elaiorate, quoting prices which prove the 
Superior buying advantages of this great concern witl) its 
t venty-two hig stores, and we'll give you at least a year's 
time in which to pay for the goods you order. 

Catalog No. K, Go-Carts — FREE 
A large, complete catalog of Go-Carts and Baby Carriages 
Catalog No. L, Refrigerators and Gasoline Stoves 

These Catalogs are free. Write forthem today. Learn about 
our Most generous proposition. We repeat Write Today. 


HARTMAN €xiavered 


223 to 229 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
















































Of all the mantels 
made, you will find 
none quite so dis- 
tinctive as the 


ROYAL 


and the reason is 
that every ROYAL 
MANTEL made is 
in reality an ‘Art 
Mantel.” 
B ot ~Our wonderful little “* Suggestion 
terior’ pe. peautifully illustrated book on In- 
Contra rege Color Harmony, Proper 
and finish’ oes Fells you just how to decorate 
hg i the interior of rooms, halls, etc. 
ree mi illustrated catalogue, largest published 
receipt of 12 cents to cove postage. 


WHITE MANTEL & TILE CO. 


505 White Building Knoxville, Tenn. 


LLL ELLLL LL 


Your Dog Sick? 


Give him “Sergeant's Condition 
Pills,” the great tonic anc altera 
tive for dogs. Tones up the system, 
improves the appetite — imparts life 
and vigor. 50c and $1.00 per box 
by mail. Polk Miller's 80-paye dog 
book mailed for 10c stamps. No 
dog owner should be without it 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
834 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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A MINIATURE FERRIS 
WHEEL THAT GOES 


By Chelsea C. Fraser 


ure 1) from six to eight inches in diameter and 

precisely alike. If you have no compasses a 
plate may be used. Take an empty spool of me- 
dium size for the hub and glue its p+ | in the centre 
of the wheels, first cutting out the spaces which 
leave the spokes. Then get a round, full-length 
pencil, which will fit into the spool snugly, and cut 
holes in the wheels for the pencil to pass through. 
Make five smaller holes at the junction of each 


Five: stiff cardboard cut out two wheels (Fig- 











Fig.t 


Alga 


One Cardboard Wheel, and the 
Two Wheels Joined 


spoke on the rim, large enough to hold a match 
tightly. Glue the spool to each wheel exactly in 
the centre (Figure 2). 

Make the five cars and their passengers from 
heavy paper. Their length must be such that they 
will swing easily between the wheels, but aside 
from this they may be made according to fancy. 
Figure 3 shows how to lay out each car on paper, 
cutting around the outer edge and then folding on 
the dotted lines into a car-like box. The four flaps, 
A, A, A, A, are folded over the ends and pasted 
down. The occupants of each car should differ in 
number, look and position. Faces and hair may 
be painted in ink, paint or crayon. 

Take five round matches, slip two dressmaker’s 
eyes on each one and secure the matches firmly in 
the five sets of holes on the 
rim of the wheel. Attach the 


V4 x cars with thread (Figure 4). 
“sad Vv v Now secure a long, nar- 
row, pasteboard box, open- 

ing at the top. From thick 

paper roll a cone or cornu 

copia, about two inches and 

A A a half across at the top and 
~ NOS wad about an inch shorter than 
8 i the box. At the bottom leave 

_ an opening about half the 
The Car, Before size of a pencil. Paste the 
Folding overlapping parts of the cone 


inside so it will be smooth, 
and (suspend it with string in the box, free of the 
bottom, as shown in Figure 5. Cut a square open- 
ing about two inches across, in the bottom of the 
box directly under the cone. Next cut from heavy 
cardboard the supports upon which the wheels 
rest, and at the top punch holes into which the 
pencil axles will fit and turn easily. 

To determine the proper length of the supports 
hold the wheel over the top of the box, allowing the 
lower car to swing comfortably free in it. Fasten 
one of the supports where it belongs and insert the 
pencil in the hub, so that half the pencil-length pro- 
jects on one side of the wheel. Turn the wheel 
until the long part of the pencil is over that side of 
the box occupied by the cone. Insert the nearest 
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Fig4 
The Car in Position 
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Sig. 5 A Cross-Section 
The Cone in of the Ferris Wheel 
the Base in Operation 

















end of the axle in the support you have fastened, 
pass the other support over the axle’s other end 
and paste it also into position. Wind a few strands 
of string around the axle ends to prevent its work- 
ing in or out as it revolves. 

The “belt” is a cotton string, a little longer than 
the distance from the axle to the bottom of the 
paper cone. C 
lead, stone, or anything heavy about one inch in 
size. Then on the axle wind inward the other end 
of the string (Figure 6). 

Now secure another box and cut a hole similar 
to the one in the bottom of the ‘‘ power house,” or 
cone box, and place the boxes together so that the 
openings mect and you have a re¢ eptacle for 
the “exhaust,” 
which may be 
used over and over 
again. Fill the 
cone with granu 
lated sugar, or fine 


sand that is en 
tirely free from 
lumps, drop the 


weight on it, and as 
the sugar or sand 
runs out of the little 
end of the cone the 
weight descends 
with it and the 
wheel turns. 








How the Ferris 
Wheel Looks 
When Finished 





Alabasti 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


Tine 





At one end attach a small piece of | 





id hl 
Nw 
1 4 


Pa 


all 





of the wall. 


flat brush. 
successfully. 


900 Grandville Ave. 
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Send 10 cents for the book IN 
“Dainty Wall Decorations” 


_ Before you decide upon redecorat- 
ing your home, office, school or church, 
you ought to read this book. 
only tells how to make walls attract- 
ive and at the same time sanitary, 
but it explains how to do it at half the 
usual cost. 

The difference between Alabastine 
and common kalsomine is that 
Alabastine becomes a permanent part 
It will not rub off nor 
scale, and another tint can be applied 
without washing or scraping o 
previous one. 





decorate. 


i 


It not 


the 


. s 

The Sanitary Wall Coating 
comes in dry powdered form, to be mixed with 
cold water and put on any surface witha wide, i 

Anyone can apply it easily and ff 
The fourteen original tints and 
white make an endless number of color com- 
binations to meet every requirement. 

For school-rooms, churches and public build- 
ings, Alabastine has no equal, because it is more 
durable, more sanitary and more economical 
than any other material for wall decoration. 
Special plans for churches and school houses 
sent free on request, 
information 


Tint cards and detailed 
about Alabastine, all 


sent free. 


Alabastine is sold in properly labeled and care- 
fully sealed 5-lb. packages by dealers in drugs, 
paints, hardware and general merchandise, at 55« 
the package for tints and 50c for white. 
the name Alabastine on the package, and accept 
no substitute. : | 

The book, ‘‘ Dainty Wall Decorations,’ con. Ty 
tains color plans for every room of the average i 
home, and gives much valuable information to i 
intending to 
address for 1oc coin or stamps. 
circulars free on request. 


Look for | 


Mailed to any 
Tint cards and 


The Alabastine Company, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water St., New York City. lA | 
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House 
Like Magic 


Don’t hireVARNISHERS. TakeaCLOTH 
and a bottle of LIQUID VENEER, and 
RENEW the whole interior of your home 
YOURSELF. Your PIANO, your WOOD 
WORK, your FURNITURE, EVERYTHING. 
It will all look exactly like new. 
OF IT! Everything ENTIRELY renewed 
WIPING the SURFACE with a CLOTH! 


IT IS NOT A VARNISH 


JUST THINK 


A CHILD 


MD VENEER 


CAN APPLY IT 






se» 


by 


There’s NO DRYING to wait for, no stickiness, muss, 


brushes, paint pots, or bad odors. 
ready for use! 


asc. bottles. Dealer refunds money if not 
satisfactory. At Grocery, Hardware, Drug and Furniture 
stores. Take no substitute. 





Rooms IMMEDIATELY 
soc. bottle renovates average home; also in 
delightfully 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., 368 ELLICOTT STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We will send free, prepaid, 
a sample bottle, if you give your 
dealer’s name and address, 


», 


a: 


FREE 
SAMPLE BOTTLE 
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MOSSELLE 













IS PLATED WITH 50% 


WORLD -BRAND 
SILVERWARE 


MORE SILVER THAN 





STANDARD 


Etiquette of 
fully interesting book. 


51 MAIN STREET 





BERLIN 
OREGON 


TOURS 





PLATE, 


Therefore World Brand has not only greater intrinsic value, but 
greater wear, at the same time costing but a trifle more than Standard 
goods. Insist upon your Dealer showing you World Brand Silverware. 


Upon receipt of your dealer's name, we will mail you free, “ The 
Esterisining,” by Margaret Hubbard Ayer, a delight- 


THE AMERICAN SILVER CO., 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


PONCE DE-LEON 











NENUPHARK 
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The object in building 
the Lightning Freezer 
is not simply to sup- 
ply you with a purer 
ice cream than fac- 
tory-made, but a 
richer, smoother and 
more economically frozen 
dessert than any you can buy. The 
famous Wheel Dasher of the 
Lightning, for instance, 
works but part of the 
cream at a time, 
thereby increasing 
the bulk, improving 
the quality and as- 
suring lightness. 
The Automatic Twin 
Scrapers scrape the side 
of the can free of all frozen particles 
and prevent snowy or lumpy cream. 
Couple with these fea- 
tures a durable pail held 
together by electric- 
welded wire hoops 
that can’t fall off, 
and a drawn steel 
bottom that won’t 
leak or fall out. In 
combination these points 
of. superior construction 
assure a freezer that will last for years, 
and give excellent service all the while. 
Write for a copy of ‘‘ Frozen Sweets,’’ by 
a prominent cooking authority. It gives the 
newer recipes for ice creams and other frozen 
desserts; also 
tells how to 
make two kinds 
















of ice cream in 
one treezer at 
the same 
time, 


North 
Brothers 
Mfg. Co. 


Philadelphia 














C. MASPERO’S 


Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the purest olive oil im- 
ported into this country and is guaranteed to be the 
first dripping before pressing from the finest selected, 
sound, ripe olives, For forty years C. Maspero has been 
a recognized food expert and his name has stood for 
absolute purity and unexcelled quality in food products, 


Pure Olive Oil 


is nature's food and a necessity — not a luxury. Maspero's 
Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil.is made in Lucca, from Olives 
grown in Lucca, the finest flavored olives in the world, and 
has that rich, delicate nutty flavor which it is impossible to 
secure in oils made in any other locality. It is made and 
packed uncer the most cleanly and hygienic conditions, con- 
forms in every way to the Pure Food 
Laws and is tested at the U.S. Dept. of 
Agricultureand by the Italian Government. 
Packed in cans and bottles. CANS —1 gal. 
$3, %4 gal. $1.60, 4 gal. 85c. 





SPECIAL OFFER — To introduce this 
Olive Oil we will send a full pint can to 
any address, EXPRESS PREPAID, on 
receipt of 60c. 


C. MASPERO, IMPORTER 
Dept. L, 333 Greenwich 8t., New York 
(Pure Food Specia‘ist and Gov. Expert.) 


| HAUSWALDT’S 


A delicious, concentrated chocolate 
combining all the nutritive elements of 
the cacao bean. 


I Increases the appetite and adds both 






































weight and muscle. 


Purest known; famed for its digestible 
and nourishing qualities. Unequalled as 
a lunch for travelers and business men. 


Can be eaten plain as a confection; or 
dissolved in hot milk makes a delicious 


b 
overes®: 93.00 por Pound 


If you cannot buy it from your dealer 
send 25 cents fora quarter pound. 


VIGOR CHOCOLATE CO., 466 Broadway, NewYork 


CHOCOLATE 
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é) Glasses . 


Worth ten times their cost. 


Don’t fall off and break the lenses. 

Any broken part of mountings replaced 
free within one year by any optician in 
the United States. 

Ask your optician. Shapes to fit any nose. 

Write for free book. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. A, 

Established 1864. Rochester, N.Y. 
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THREE. NEW 
BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


A Marine Birthday Supper 


By T. Celestine Cummings 


NE of the girls in our 
bachelor girls’ home 
would soon have a 


birthday. She had been 
sighing for a ‘‘ whiff of sea 
air,” being a sea‘lover, but 
. it was not to be had. The 
& , artist smiled meaningly, 
and when the “ Birthday” 
girl went out for the evening, unfolded her plan; 
it was hailed with delight and acted upon. The 
evening of the day, as ‘‘ Birthday” entered her 
room she found a note on the dressing-table re- 
questing the pleasure of her company at a “‘ Marine 
Supper,” ot she was to dress accordingly. 
Three of the girls came in to escort her to the 
What a transformation had been 
Across the ceiling, over the mantel, and 
long piece of fish-net had been 
draped. From its meshes hung 
In other meshes were cool 
looking water views, and some of these were also 
grouped on the walls. Through it all ‘‘ Birthday” 
plainly sniffed the odor she was homesick for. 





ne 


living-room. 
effected |! 
in corners a 
picturesquely 


Out in the dining-room the conglomeration of | 


clams, seaweed and salt-water was perfect. In 
the centre of the dining-table was placed a mirror, 


its edge encircled with pink-tinted seashells and | 
The centre of the glass reflected a little | 


seaweed. 
yacht with its ‘‘white wings” spread, tiny lanterns 
with red and green lights swung from its masts, 
and corresponding lanterns of larger size depending 
from the fish-net furnished all the light needed. 
Seaweeds trailed all over the white cover, and 
large shells were utilized for the relishes. 

The supper commenced with clam bouillon. 
followed other marine dainties—lobster 
salad served on crisp lettuce leaves, baked clams 
on the half-shell, crabs served whole, and oysters. 
The dessert was Irish moss jelly, marshmallow 
cakes and a fruit punch. 

This delightful little surprise cost only three 
dollars—for the supper menu. ‘The picture-dealer 
of whom the artist bought her supplies was glad 
to lend her any number of views, merely framed in 
‘‘mats.” One of the girls had borrowed the piece 
of fish-net, and at the fish-market quantities of 
seaweed could be had for the asking. Another 
girl had a beautiful collection of seashells, little 
lanterns and ship models bequeathed her by an 
uncle who was a sea-captain. 


An Overall Birthday Party 
By Mrs, J. E. Heinzerling 
HESE invitations were written: 
Dear Friend: 
Thursday will be my seventh birthday, 
And Mamma says will you come and play 


From three o'clock till half-past six 
And help eat the 'freshments she will fix. 


We'll play outdoors if the weather is fair, 

So you needn't primp with very great care — 

Your second-best suits and dresses will do, 

And you'd better bring your overalls, too, 

Your little friend, 
Jutia Brown. 
Several tables were placed together, making one 

long one to. accommodate all the children. This 
was draped in snowy linen and decorated with 
clusters of green leaves. Delicious little home- 
made cakes iced white with red candied cherries 
in the middle, and cherry ice cream served on old- 
fashioned blue dishes, were the ‘‘’freshments.”” A 
large home-made birthday cake, iced white, 
formed the centrepiece. A wreath of cherries and 
leaves surrounded the base, while seven red can- 
dies in green holders ornamented the top. In the 
middle was a pile of brown sugar representing a 
sand heap, surrounded by a crisscross ring of tiny 
spades made of red icing. On the top was a funny 
doll in blue overalls and red three-cornered cap. 
One hand apparently held a spade sticking in the 
sand, the other the staff of a flag that waved 
bravely overhead. At each place was a red, a 


white or a blue cap similar to the doll’s, but larger. | 


These ihe children put on when they came to the 
table each arrayed in the required blue overalls. 
From the table they went to the back yard, 
where three large piles of sand, with seven little 
spades to a pile, were in readiness. 
were formed into companies of seven, the reds, the 
whites and the blues, and at the tap of a drum 


The children | 


marched to an allotted sand-pile, where each | 


seized a spade and tried to see which company 


could make the handsomest fort in the given time. | 


The reds won, and had the honor of carrying the | 


flag and leading the way in the grand triumphal 
march about the premises. 


No prize was offered, but the children carried | 


home their caps and spades and a package of the 
birthday cake. A mother who wished to add to 


| this plan might put a doll in overalls at each place, 





| centre of the table. 


| were 


and offer as a prize either a flag, a doll or a drum, 


An Old-Fashioned Birthday Surprise 
By Lillie Martin 


PARTY made up of delightful surprises was 
an old-fashioned one given by a bright, young | 


girl in honor of a friend’s birthday. The guest of 
honor understood that she was merely to call at the 
friend’s home for her to accompany her to spend 
the evening at the home of another friend The 


delusion was carried still further by the darkened | 


house and silent halls which met her. The lights 
flashed out, however, and the guests appeared from 
all corners simultaneously. The party was an 
old-fashioned one; a buffet supper was served and 
consisted of good, old-fashioned edibles, the table 
being lighted by Colonial candles shaded with 
pink papers and decorated with pink roses. 

The birthday cake occupied a pedestal in the 
It was iced in an old-fashioned 
fancy design, and attached to it were twenty-four 
ribbons to be held by the guests, all of whom 
pulled at once to find the ring, the thimble, the 
dime, the key and other souvenirs 

Quaint, old-fashioned candy shapes in white, 
with all sorts of odd sentiments painted in red, 
a satisfactory mode of communication; 


| paper poppers, A B C books, etc., furnishing all 


sorts of fun. The birthday gifts to the guest of 
honor were a wonderful and mystifying collection 
of toys and trifles. Some of the young men laid 
great coffee-pots of sweetmeats at her feet, the 


| handles tied with butterfly bows of gay ribbons. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 
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Why Not Cook By Gas? 


iS 





Ship 2 
yur ho 
m 4 ' 
Send A Jewel Gas Range will cut your kitchen 
for drudgery in half, cost less for fuel than 
Book a coal range or any other gas range and 
rs do the most delicate or ordinary cooking | 
g and bakiny better. 
the 
New JEWEL Star-shape 
° 
Jewel CG B 
as-saving Durners 
Styles made in one piece, can be instantly removed for | 
cleaning and will not clog up or leak gas test | 
Free on a solid cast-iron bar support, instead of i $2 
the ordinary easily-broken castings, and, by Buys th 
reason of their star shape, give a wonderfully Quarte 
quick, powerful heat. Piano 1x 
wi J Jewel simple, easily-operated, adjustable Pedestal! 
: lever-valves, in combination with our im tension 
a f 52 Serten ; ; proved vacuum mixer, permit accurate adjust (worth $ 
” more than a hundred styles ment of flame so that you burn least gas. locking « 
and sizes. 
when ex 
closed 


diametet 





DETROIT JEWEL 


| Gas Ranges 
| 


Buys thi 


are built in the greatest varie y of styles ever offcred—all made on the JEWEL 
QUALITY PLA N—best design, best material, best workmanship. Back of them is the 
| guarantee and the experience of the largest manufacturers of gas appliances in the world. 
Actual, positive, and convincing tests prove that Detroit Jewel Gas Ranges 
save gas. Your neighbors who use a Detroit Jewel will confirm this and 











| grade Lil 
tell you also that they are the easiest ranges to operate and keep clean — 4314 (w: 
- of select 
the only gas ranges with tered Ot 

poush 
Patent, Inter-locking R ble Lini | drawer. 
atent, inter-locking Kemovable Linings | drawer. 
Our FR 
Anyone can take out the linings ‘a furniture 
of a Detroit Jewel Gas Range, Warning! It posts 
clean and replace them in a few Bishop Ft 
minutes, with very little trouble. Look for | na 

Our book, "Cooking with Gas,” this 


sent Free, shows a Detroit Jewel 


; Trade-mark 
(sas Range that will exactly suit 


and name — 

















you. Why not replace your old | 
range with a new Detroit Jewel? — : 
ret CE TROT STOVE WORKS | i 
Hot Bath for 1% Cents Avoid itacist s CP ae a a | ' 
H H T | ANT ] 
By means of a Jewel Water Heater. Does not heat Imitations LARGEST STOVE PLANT INTHE WORLD, ; 
kitchen has cast-iron jacket, safety pilot light . 


Buy from the Gas Company 
or Local Dealer 


“Cooking with Gas” —FREE #3!) 
ows DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


| Detroit ‘*Largest Stove Plant in the World’’ 


cannot explode and easily cleaned, 


W rite for prices 
and illustrations. 
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The 
(heavie 
in Crimson, 
Green, $10.00 
$18.00.) If y 
lighted with 
turn the drape 
your money \ 
Tefunded, © s. 
TODAY befo 
time, Our fre 
Home Furnis 
terest you. Y 


THEIADIES HOME JOURNAL 
Paid $175,000 | | 


Eastern Ir 


; Decorative D 
To Its Readers ° 


Last year THE JOURNAL paid out more than 

$175,000 to those who during that time 
acted as its representatives in looking after 
subscription renewals and in introducing the 
magazine to those not already subscribers. 


Wen Ne ~ 














ANY of these representatives of the magazine devoted their 

entire time to the work and made very handsome incomes, 
several earning more than $6000 each; a much larger number 
earned the money i: spare hours, with some special object in view 
or to supplement wages received in other lines of employment. 
Thousands of women obtained very liberal sums by simply reliev- 
ing their intimate friends and neigiibors of the trouble of sending. 
their own orders. The sum of money paid out was a pretty 
large one, but we are going to spend an even larger amount this 
year in the same way. 

If you have some cherished plan which lack of funds has pre- 
vented you from carrying out, or want to supplement a small income 
by pleasant work in leisure hours this summer among agreeabie, 
refined people, THE JOURNAL will enable you to do it; if you want 
to devote your whole time to the work you can earn more than 
the average man or woman in a salaried position receives. Two 
things are sure: whatever work you do, whether it be much or little, 
will be liberally paid for, and you cannot help earning something: 


LORELEI SE 


Pte 


wag RI Ie 


You can learn all about the plan and get everything necessary 
for carrying it out by writing a line of inquiry addressed to 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL'S 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 
427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Bishop Furniture Co. t=. 


Shi anywhere “On Approval,” illowing furniture in 
your te five days, to be returned at our expense and 
monev refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 

We Prepay Freight to a!! points 
east of the Mississippi River and 






















north of Tennessee line, allowing 
freight that far toward points 
beyond. 


$22.50 
Buys this large, luxurious Colo- 
nial Rocker, No. L 4762 (worth 
$33), covered with best genuine 
leather. Has Quartered Oak or 
Mahogany finish rockers, full 
furkish spring seat and back. 
An ornament and gem of lux- 
ury and comfort in any home, 


$24.75 
Buys this beautiful 
Quartered Vak, 
Piano lolish finish, 
Pedestal Dining Ex 
tension Table No, L314 
(worth $36). Has perfect 
locking device. Seats 10 
when extended, 4 when 
closed. Top 48 inches in 


diameter. 


(m Comfortable Springs 
aud Mattresses we 
Save you K,. 






$8.35 


Buys this handsome 
massive Iron Bed No. 
L 3737 (worth $15.00). 
Beautifully finished 
any color enamel de- 
sired. Vernis Martin 
finish $2 extra. 


$9.90 
Buys this large high- 
grade Library Table No. 
14314 (worth $15). Made 
of select figured Quar- 
tered Oak with piano 
polish Length 42 in., 
width 27 in. Has large 
drawer. For Mahogany add $2.25. 


Our FREE catalog shows over 1000 pieces of fashionable 
furniture, from the cheapest that is good to the best made. 
It posts you on styles and prices. Write for it to-day. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 13-25 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 























i 
Art Draperies 
At Half Price 


We have decided to sell our Art 
Draperies direct to the user at 
wholesale prices, which will save you 
at least half. As shown in illustra- 
tion, we manufacture handsome, grace 
fully hanging draperies, of choice fabrics, made 
complete in every detail, sent ready to hany in 
any sized opening or at any sized window — priced 
within the reach of all home-lovers and admirers of 
well-chosen house furnishings. 

The drapery shown above (Style 4) will be widely 
used in artistically arranged’ homes this spring. The 
fabric is the popular Armure Monotone, with small figure 
which lends itself admirably to festoon draping. Trim- 
med with five-inch fringe and tassels, as shown, with 
hold-back cord to match. Furnished in crimson, 
olive or myrtle, to harmonize with any scheme of 
decoration. 

This hanging would cost at least $10 to $15 at retail 
in Chicago or New York. 


Our Price, Express Paid, $6.00. 


The same style made from handsome Chameleon Cloth 
(heavier than Shaikii Silk) 
in Crimson, Olive or Empire 
Green, $10.00. (Retail price 
$18.00.) If you are not de- 
lighted with your bargain, re- 
turn the draperies promptivand 
your money will promptly be 
tefunded. Send in your order 
TODAY before house-cleaning 
time, Our free book, ‘* Unique 
Home Furnishings,”’ will in- 
terest you. Yours for a postal. 



















Style 5 
(Same as above, 
without long curtain) 
Armure, - $4.50 
Chameleon Cloth, $8.00 





Eastern Importing Co. 
Decorative Dept.,Chicago, Ill. 
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OU don’t have 

to break them 
in; they always fit. 
Made in the latest 
modes, of high- 
grade material, 
elegant in outline 
and anatomically 
correct. 


SPIRABONE 


is used in place of 
bones and stiff steels. 
It bends withthe body, 
supports the form and 
imparts a finish to any 
costume. It is only 
found in our corsets. 
“Every woman who 
is shown the good 
qualities of these 
excellent corsets is 
pleased with them.” 
FREE: Mme. Lucien's 
latest work, ‘The Art of 
Well-Grooming.”’ Alsoa 
sample of Spirabone and 
our catalog. Write for 
them at once. Who ts 
your dealer ? 
DOWNER, HAWES & CO. 
Dept. 111, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Omamental Fence 


Rs DESIGNS, ALL STEEL 
bea a heaper than wood— 
char “rable. Special Prices to 
fence man’ cemeteries. Don't buy 
OMO PENCE t free -atalogue. 
MACHIN ° 
$08 Nortn 8t., Kokomo, oe 
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THE ART OF LIVING 
WITH OTHERS 


By Mrs. Van Koert Schuyler 


E ALL want to ia TN 
Wi happy and "Tk \x 

some of us want 1 cs 
to be good, so God has ‘A. 
bound us up in families 
to insure both. Love is 
born of blood-tie and 
close companionship, 
and daily intimacy of- 
fers opportunity for the 
exhibition and educa- 
tion of all the cardinal 
virtues. Home happi- 
ness is ours to make or 
mar, and in the doing 
of either we are all 
unwittingly moulding 
ourselves. 

There are a few things worth thinking about 
that sweeten and brighten home-life by removing 
friction. One is to avoid all unnecessary fault- 
finding, and never criticise when under irritation. 
We must not expect others to live by our standards; 
they were given us to incite our own growth 
toward perfection, not to measure others by. 

Again, we should not expect of people what is 
not theirs to give—as well criticise a rose for not 
being as useful as a cabbage. God had a purpose 
in making butterflies as well as bees. We may 
focus our attention upon what we dislike, but we 
may also think the best of one another, and so find 
ourselves surrounded by those who, welcoming 
our appreciation, try to justify it. Every one is 
lovable when seen at his or her best, and when 
life’s testing is over we believe that best side will be 
permanent. 

Intolerance is another source of friction. We 
try to foist our conclusions upon others, forgetting 
that their correctness is not so evident to minds 
that have not passed through the same experience. 
Avoid altercation about trifles and stock subjects of 
disputation. Argument usually arouses pride of 
opinion and leaves the opponents more positive 
than before that they are right. 





An open-minded hospitality to the arguments of 
others will generally secure for us the same advan- 
tage; and a readiness to give up in little things, 
where no principle is involved, is a tactful appeal 
for a hearing at another time, when the matter may 
be of importance to us. ‘‘ Peace at any price” is a 
good family motto. 

There is much careless criticism, not intention- 
ally unkind, but superfluous and often irritating. 
Many a thing is spoken in jest which if spoken in 
earnest would be brutally rude. One is ashamed 
to betray that one is hurt, but much enduring in 
silence is liable to result in a chronic sensitiveness 
which is real suffering. 

Few sins against good taste are more detestable 
than for members of a family to use their intimate 
knowledge of each other to make sport for the 
benefit of others. Boys, in particular, apparently 
have no feelings that any one is bound to respect, 
and so they grow hardened and cease to care 
whether they please or not. Much that passes for 
criticism is plain interference, and these self- 
constituted critics are generally the least patient of 
criticism when directed toward themselves. 

What makes the charm of polite society will do 
no less for family life. We may speak more plainly 
but no less courteously to ‘‘our own” than to 
strangers. The habit acquired will soften asperity 
in criticism, impose reticence in giving advice un- 
sought, suggest the delicacy that respects others’ 
reserve where inquisitiveness would be indiscreet 
or annoying—in fact, good breeding oils the 
wheels of life and is well defined as ‘‘ Christianity 
in trifles.”’ 

We might at home imitate our treatment of 
strangers in controlling irritability and avoid say- 
ing a thing because we happen to feel it at the 
moment, or finding fault to give vent to ill-humor. 
Our frowns vanish and our voice takes on tones 
of genial cordiality at the unexpected appearance 
of some acquaintance with whom we wish to stand 
well. 

Some of the troubles and perplexities of home 
relations would disappear if we kept our physical 
condition in order. An irritable temper is often but 
the result of overtaxed nerves. We have a limit of 
endurance as surely as a steam engine has. 


Let us take time to enjoy home and each other. 
‘*We pass this way but once.” 

Vasari says of the painter Raphael that ill-humor 
could not live in his atmosphere. Nothing is more 
contagious than temper—good and bad. Be non- 
conductors of this moral electricity. Pass on only 
the pleasant things, harmonize all discords and 
try to radiate cheerfulness. Cultivate a certain 
impassiveness and imperviousness. When others 
are cross turn a deaf ear or pretend not to see, and 
earn the gratitude of the culprits afterward. Praise 
when possible, and such opportunities will appear 
with increasing frequency—for we all love praise 
and turn our most attractive side toward those 
likely to appreciate it. 

Some families seem positively bashful about 
expressing their affection. Taking love on trust, 
because it has been expressed long ago, and never 
officially retracted, is like trying to warm one’s self 
with the memory of last year’s sunshine. 

I believe in frequent repetition of the bliss-laden 
words, ‘‘I love you,” coming as readily to the lips 
as to the heart, supplemented by watchful little 
attentions and tones that enforce the words. 

What we are wins more affection than what we 
do for people. Unselfishness, kindliness, toler- 
ance, courtesy, cheerfulness, sympathy—these are 
the graces none can resist. Love docs not depend 
upon the will. Do we not all know persons to 
whom we owe affection, but, little by little, our 
love dies out in spite of all our arguments with our- 
selves to prove that it should not? Those who are 
love-worthy will be loved. We reap what we sow, 
and it is a bad sign when others seem to enjoy 
themselves better in our absence. 

The ideal home is a restful place, where our 
small virtues are magnified, our wrongs pee, 
our faults condoned, where we are believed in and 
most beguilingly persuaded that we are that which 
we hope to become. The ideal home opens its 
doors in kindly hospitality, sharing generously 
what it has to give, be it much or little, and sending 
forth those who will found new homes like it for 
the blessing of generations yet to come. 
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the STANDARD 


ROTARY SHUTTLE 


Sews as evenly and as satisfactorily on heavy coatings 
and suitings as on the thinnest organdies and chiffons. 


Changes from lock to chain stitch, or vice versa, in a 
moment's time and sews both equally well. 


Has every attachment of any machine sold—besides others 
exclusively its own. 


But most important is the ROTARY Shuttle, which means 





more work, as well as better work for every stroke. 
of the treadle. 


Have these facts demonstrated to you at your local agency 
and you'll not be satisfied with any other machine. The 
factory will sell to you on terms to suit your con- 
venience if you wish. Delivery free anywhere. 


Our brochure “ The Bride 
To Be” will be sent to 
you for the asking. 








Write Me 
A Postal 


for a Price 


Say — Quote me prices on your Split 
Hickory Vehicles. That’s all you need 
to do. I will send you free my big 
1907 Split Hickory Vehicle Book. 
It is bigger and better this year than 
ever before, and contains photo- 
wraphs of over 125 Split Hickory Ve- 
hicles—also photographs of a full line 
high-grade Harness. I will quote you 
direct prices from my factory which 
will save you from 30% to 50% on Highi- 
Grade Split Hickory Buggies. 


I Sell Direct to You On 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Split Hickory Vehicles are guaranteed for two years. 
This is my 1907 Split Hickory Rubber ‘Tired Run 
about. tlas more exclusive features than any other 
Kunabout on the market -40% more. All Split Hick- 
ory Vehicles are made to order, giving you choice of 
finish and other options. Write mea postaltoday. 

OW. while you think about it. 
y 
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Address me personally. "| 
Company, 
For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 


a. ie 
H. C. Phelps, _— 
Soy 
oF 
Station 276, 
Button at waist. No supporters to buy. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 


Pres. The Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
” Stock- 
Perfect 
for comfort, fit, ooenemng and health. Keel fine. 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


Carriage Mfg. 
“ 
Fay Ideal “ings 
Stay up. Best yarns. est dyes. Summer and 
THE FAY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 








Fire Place Mantels 
Direct From Factory 


Our mantels are made of beautifully 
grained and finished hardwoods and lend 
acharm and a touch of elegance to any 
room, Our fully illustrated catalogue Sent 

Free on request. 


NORTHCROSS MANTEL CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
























Locks in the hair by means of 
a spring—it is easily adjusted 
—can never |e lost—holds stray 
locks. and gives the effect of a 
barrette, showing no teeth. 

If you will send us 50¢. we will 
send you a plain or ornamente:| 
Hold-Past Comb of special value. 
A Postal brings illustrated cat- 
alogue showing 100 different 
designs. 

Leominster, Maa». 


The cut shows comb ready 
to be inserted. 


HOLD-FAST COMB CO., 








The “Hold-Fast’’ Comb | 





DUPLEX 
SAFETY PINS 


ay ts 


over the spring prevents tearing the cloth. 
The point fastens on either side, but can’t 
slip through to stick you. Be on guard for 
safety-pin perfection. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for sample card, 
worth double the money. 


In buying Safety Pins see that the card bears the name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 


HAIR On Approval 


Send No Money Until You are Satisfied 
I am the Largest Manufacturer in 
the World of Hair Goods and 




















Requisites. 
Switches from $1.00 up. 


2 oz. 22 in. switch $1.25 
36 oz. 24 in. switch 2.25 
3% oz. 26 in. switch ° ° 4.00 
Lightweight wavy switch . . 2.50 


Veatherweight stemless switch, 22 in. 
long, natural wavy . ° 

Natural curly pompadour . 5 2. 

Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 


cost a little more. 


Book on Hair FREE 


Beautifying 

We will send to any address our interesting and 

instructive book telling all about correct care of 

the hair, proper styles for dressing, and how 

tu become beautiful. The book also describes 

upwards of 500 complete lines of switches 
of every description. 


E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


4.95 


& 
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ENGRAVED 


WEDDING *7 


1 0 INVITATIONS 


Not acheap imitation but Highest Grade Fashionable 
Engraving —Correct styles. Each additional hundred 
$2.25. Finest Quality Paper. Outside and Inside Envel- 
opes. This low price 1s tu introduce our work, Money 
immediately refunded if not exactly as represented. 


100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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bor every woman 
who will wear 


Whitcomb’s 


“FLEXSOLE” 


SHOES 


The most comfortable 
shoe for women ever 
mode. Soft, Flexible, 
Perfect Fitting and 
Handsome. 
Very Durable No 
Tacks. No Lining 
to wrinkle 
and hold 
moisture 


No Seams. 








































Perfect fit 
guaranteed or 
money refunded 








Anlowa voman writes:"’!’irst - 

leather shoe | have been able to wear in twenty years 

A Boston woman writes: “! wever jal anything sv 

nufortable. 1 wear them all the time.” 

From a woman in Indian Ter.: “ | never wore a more 

comfortable shoe and never had so perfect a fit. I shall 

recommend them tu my friends.” 

From a woman in Indiana: “ They are both hand 

< some and comfortable.” 

Mundveds of similar testimonials on 

filein our ffice Lace $3.00 

Prices: |intton$3.25 
Uxfords $2,.£0 


Sent by Mail §& 
Postpaid 
Send outline of 


foot and itive sive 
usually worn 


Eastern Shoe Co. 
204 Broadway , Beverly, 
Mass. 


“ss e8 8 © S @ eee w ic 
eseun=eepeeeeeneeeas 


N,. B. — Agents wanted every- 
where, special inducements 








Plates and 
Bridgework 


may be kept perfectly clean and 
odorless by using 





The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


Moisture liberates the OX YGEN and 
the OXYGEN destroys all germs, 
stops fermentation of food particles and 
completely deodorizes the mouth, 
leaving a most delightful feeling of 
freshness and purity. 


Of all druggists, 25 cents. 
Send for free sample and booklet 


Guaranteed absolutely pure under (he 
Food and Drugs Act Fune 30, 1906 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton St., NEW YORK 
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You Like 
Green Corn? | 


If so, Kornlet will afford you a genuine 
treat when green corn is unobtainable. 


Kornlet | 


is all that is luscious in tender, suc 
culeut sweet corn. It is the 
“ Heart of the Kernel ” 
supplying delicious, fresh green corn 
any day in the year. 
Kornlet is zo/ canned corn, Obtain 
a can, convince yourself. 








Kornlet Recipe Book 
will be found under wrapper at 
top of can. If you cannot obtain 
Kornlet at your grocer's, write us. 








The Haseret Canneries Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


“— 








Your Children would 
™ Enjoy this. 


There's pleasure and health 
in the smart little traps we 
- , make for children. Perfectly 
{ies J Q » appointed pony carts, gov- 
, — 2 erness cars, etc. They're 
strong, safe, comfortable, with an air of distinction all their own. 
It pays to buy them — because the best. Don't mislay this acvt. 
Write to-day for beautiful catalogue— FREE. 


THE WALBORN & RIKER Co., Dept. A, ST. Paris, O. 






| other ‘‘honorable members” of her household. 





ON THE DESERT 
WITH MAUDE ADAMS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


—Suleiman himself! They had been fleeing from 
their rescuers. it seemed, for Suleiman had sent 
the men to head them off until he should arrive 
with the donkeys. 

In haste, then. they mounted and were started in 
the direction of the tents, and at last, having re 
freshed and dressed themselves, they found their 
way to the house of the Turk. Here they entered 
through a great gateway, on one side of which were 
the men’s apartments, on the other the women’s, and 
were graciously received in spite of their tardiness 
And here, with their friend the Turk, his wife and 
his mother-in-law, they sat until well into the night, 
watching the dancing-girls, who invariably form 
the chief entertainment in an Egyptian house. 


The Most Wonderful Rides at Sunset 


U'TSIDE of Sennoris they would take each day 
the most wonderful rides, just at sunset, 

racing over the desert in the marvelous golden 
light, from one little hillock of sand to another, to 
catch the sun. Always one of them fell off; as 
a rule, a saddle would break. But that was part 
of the fun, and Miss Adams enjoyed it greatly. 

Suleiman held himself responsible for their en- 
tertainment in the evenings; sometimes the village 
musicians were engaged and with them some 
dancing-women. Then, sitting in one of the tents, 
they would watch the dance, while the men peered 
in from outside. But when their entertainers were 
men they would all form a circle on the sand outside 
the tents, and in the weird light of a lantern hung 
atop of a spear the men would perform, circus- 
fashion, on their horses. Suleiman himself was the 
star performer. Round and round he would go, 
whirling almost like a dervish, now posing grace- 
fully on his horse, now clinging close, now, as the 
horse stopped suddenly, leaping to the ground in a 
trice. And all the time—it really was quite like 
a circus—another man followed him in clownlike 
imitation of his every movement. For hours they 
would go on, until in the dim light, with the black- 
ness of the desert night around them, the silent, 
white-robed figures seemed to weave an uncann 
spell, and they felt as if spirited into another ound. 

In the morning, however, the same clear, free 
world lay around, and they awoke with new zest 
to each perfect pearl of aday. One morning, in- 
deed, it ssomed as if their own far-away America 
had suddenly sprung up in the desert. ‘They were 
riding toward Birket-el-Kurun, asmall lake on the 
northeastern edge of the Fayum, when Miss Adams 
sighted a huge steam plow in the distance. This 
looked strange enough in that lonely spot, and she 
trotted up to it curiously, only to behold stamped 
in large red letters on its rim: ‘‘Lima, Ohio”! 

Only once did the campers encounter any storm, 
and then it was a sandstorm, which they welcomed 
as unique in theirexperience. ‘They even went out 
and stood in it, watching the showers of sand ris 
ing and whirling and falling until everything was 
covered with the white powder. Then they under- 
stood how even the Bedouins sometimes lose 
themselves in the desert; for as they looked out 
upon it after the storm it presented a very different 
face. Where before had been a familiar hillock 
all was now smooth as a still lake, and off yonder, 
along well-remembered level miles, rose hill after 
hill of freshly-moulded sand. 


Has Great Fun in Riding a Camel 


T WAS not until the last two or three days of the 
homeward journey that Miss Adams was per- 
mitted to ride a camel—that is, to ride him alone and 
as fastas she wished. Her companion and Suleiman 
had horses, and she took delight in distancing 
them, feeling, she once said, ‘‘like the cow jump- 
ing over the moon.” One day, as they were lei- 
surely traveling along, having sent the cook, Abdul, 
on ahead to prepare tea at the first stopping-place, 
they spied in the distance that same Abdul making 
frantic gestures of appeal. Miss Adams on her 
camel hurried ahead to see what was the trouble, 
and reaching the encampment found the kitchen- 
tent a mass of black ruins, and Abdul, minus his 
eyebrows, hovering over it in great distress. He, 
it seemed, grown weary of waiting, had fallen 
asleep, the wind had risen, blowing the blaze of 
the camp-fire toward the tent, the canvas had 
caught fire and burned, and Abdul, poor soul, with 
singed eyebrows, had barely escaped the flames. 
Miss Adams rode back and tried to explain to 
Suleiman, fearing lest he mete some terrible pun- 
ishment to his inferior; but to her surprise Abdul 
went unpunished, and Suleiman’s only but oft- 
repeated remark was: ‘‘It is the will of God.” 
Perhaps, some one suggested, it was because Abdul 
was twice the size of Suleiman, but Miss Adams 
scouted that idea; more likely the real reason was 
that Abdul alone of their retinue knew how to cook. 


It was Hard to Part with the Guide 
OW the time was come when the camping must 
be abandoned for the somewhat more conven- 
tional and far less interesting mode of travel—they 
were nearing Cairo once more, and from there Miss 
Adams had planned to go over into Syria and on 
up to Constantinople—but that is another story. 

It was hard to part with their faithful friend, 
Suleiman, for he had taken such beautiful care of 
them. If they had been princesses of the blood 
royal he could hardly have been more tenderly 
solicitous. One day on their return to Cairo, Sulei- 
man took them into a shop to buy photographs of 
the places they had seen. As they were looking 
over a pile of these they came upon a picture of a 
dancing-girl with somewhat abbreviated skirts. 
Miss Adams picked it up, but Suleiman caught 
sight of it onal in horror almost snatched it from 
her, exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, no, Miss Adams, you must 
not look at that! It is the picture of an actress!” 
So, then! did Suleiman consider actresses such 
dreadful creatures? What would he say if he 
knew? Well, she never would tell him! 

Later, before she left Cairo, Miss Adams gave 
Suleiman a letter of recommendation to potential 

atrons, but still he did not realize whom he had 

een serving until the next year, when he attached 
himself as dragoman to some other Americans. 
They, recognizing the name, told him somethin 
of that actress whom he had so devotedly served 
and whose profession he had so unwittingly 
scorned. And he? It would have taken more 
than that to make Suleiman waver in his alle- 
giance. He nobly rose to the occasion and wrote 
Miss Adams a letter full of good wishes and hopes 
for her health, as well as for the health and pros- 
perity of her mother, her grandmother and all the 
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Leads 








you 


Ste rniR 


you will get the perfect sleep that restores tired 
nerves and dispels your household or business cares ; that gives the 
vigor of health and prepares you for the active morrow. You know 
the difference between that absolute 
refreshment and the restless The 


ExclusiveOstermoor agencies every 
7 hes e 
grace merchant in every place. The | 2 feet 6 inches wide, $8.35 
Ostermoor dealer in your vicinity 25 ibs . 
be sure to ask ms who he is — w. Il show 
you a mattress with the “ Ostermoor™ 
name and trade mark sewn on th 
Mattress shippe«!,express pail | @ feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13 35 
by us, same day check is received, : “af . 
if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 


117 Elizabeth St., New York 


end. 


Canadian Agency In two parts, 50 cents extra 
The Alaska Feather and Down Special Sizes, special prices 
o., Ltd., Montreal. 







W to your 





Ostermoor 


half-sleep on an infe- is “built—not 
rior stuffed hair 
mattress. 


stuffed’’— will never 

lose its shape, never sag, 

and never lose its “spring.” 

An occasional sun bath will keep 
it sweet and fresh. 


30 Nights’ Free Trial. You may sleep on an 
Ostermoor for a month and, if not horough/y satis- 
fied,have your money back without question, We have 
abeautifully illustrated volume of 142 pages, treating 
of sleep, how insomnia can be cured, Ostermoor 
styles and sizes, Ostermoor boat cushions, ete 


Write for Our Free Book, 
“The Test of Time ” 


We Sell By Mail or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers 
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that is our aim; the highest | RegularSizes and Prices 


3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wice, 

35 lbs 11.70 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 

45 Ibs 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long 
Express Charges Prepaid. 
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Complete Novels, 


anStories F REE 


If you will send us the names and addresses of Five 
friends, neighbors or acquaintances who like lo read 
stories, we will send you, Free and post-paid, to pity 
you for your trouble, 7wen/y-four Complete Novels, 
Noveleltes and Stories by Famous Authors, as follows: 


Woven on Fate’s Loom. By Charles Garvice 

In Daffodil Time. By Effie Adelaide Rowlands 

The Tide on the Moaning Bar. By Mrs. !iurnett. 
The House in the Wood. By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 
Maggie Lee. By Mrs. Mary J. Holme: 

The Sapphire Circlet. By Anna Katharine Green. 
A True Story. By Mark Twain 

The Parson of Jackman’s Gulch. By Conan Doyle 
Headleigh Hall. By Mrs. F. D. E. N. Southworth. 
Huldah. By Marion Harland. 

The Last of the Mountjoys. By Mrs. Fleming 
Samantha in Washington. [by Josiah Allen's Wife. 
Elsie Latimer’s Sacrifice. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
The St. Hildric Diamonds. By Emma G. Jones. 
Sold for Naught. By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 

The Mystery of Calthorpe Hall. By ©. M. Braeme. 
The Twelve Wine-Glasses, By Mrs. M. J. Holmes. 
My Host at C. By Anna Katharine Green 

A Literar Nightmare. by Mark Twain 
Alabama Joe. By A. Conan Doyle 

Under the Laurels. By Mrs. Alex. McVeigh Miller. 
Monica, By “ The Duchess.” 

The Mummy’s Curse. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

The Bar Lighthouse. By Mary E. Wilkins. 


Please bear in mind that this entire collection of twenty-four 
complete novels, novelettes and stories by famous authors will 
cost you nothing; it is given free to pay you for your trouble in 
sending us the names anc addresses of five story readers. Do not 
send more than the five names, as not more than one collection of 
the novels, novelettes and stories will be sent to a single address ; 
and please send the names from five different families — not more 
than one from each family. Address: LUPT 


Publisher, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 
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BRIGHETCOLORS ted, Plue, 
White, Green, Buff and Black 


celluloid Brass and Steel, 
Handy and attractive fastenings 
for wall and den decorations, lace 
curtains, Coverings, desk blotters, 
ete., also for Artists, dressinakers 
and schools, Points do not injure 


Wall or Woodwork, 

On sale at Stationery, Art, Hard- 
ware and Department Stores, in 
Solidhed Display Cases, I ife sized 
Coon Head for den with each 
order, 

Numbered tacks for Window 
Screens 25 for 25 cents 
Hawkes-Jackson Company, Makers 
Dept. T, 8? Duane Street, New York 
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The “Raglin” Rug 


WOVEN BY HAND : 
Historical Colonial Patterns, Mission Designs 
and L’Art Nouveau Styles. 
Good for Dens, Halls, Bedrooms, Bathrooms, Verandas, Fire- 
place, Ingle Nook, Library or Club. We have thei mace from 
both new Cretonne and“ old rag "’ in a variety of « olor \lesigns 
and borders, and in sizes from 24 x 36 inches to 12 x 18 feet; 
prices ranging from $1 to $47, Write to-day for illustrated Art 
catalogue in tri-color, and embrace this opportunity to buy 
direct from the Mill, or our office, 63 N. 8th St., Philad’a, Pa 


CARLISLE CARPET MILLS, 
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Every morning will be good, so fat a> 
your feet are concerned, if you will place 
a pair of MILLER SHOE TREES in youl 
shoes over night. 
original shape, make them fit better, feel better, look 
better, and wear better. 

Leading shoe dealers everywhere have them, Sins- 
dealer does not, write to us. We will send you our 7. 
trated booklet on “ Shoes and Their Care,” telling you 

to order Miller Shoe Trees by mail. 


O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., 
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Scissor 
Book 
Sent 
Free 


Scissors 


Are Required 


Sewing machine work calls 

for quick, accurate cutting. 
That’s the time you need 
scissors that can be depended 
upon. Scissor troubles vanish 
when you buy 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


They cut sharp and true with 
perfect precision. No guess- 
work, no hacking, not at the 
scissor-grinder’s half the time 
but retain their cutting edge 
indefinitely. Every pair stamped 
Keen Kutter. 

Keen Kutter pocket knives for men 
and women are the very best made. 
The complete Keen Kutter line is sold 
under the Keen Kutter Trade Mark 
and this Motto: 


“The Recollection of Qualtty 
Reonains Long After the Prive 
is Forgotten.’ —E. C. Simmons. 

Trade Mark Kegistered. 

If your dealer does not keep 

Keen Kutter Goods, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 


St. Louis and New York, 
U. S. A. 
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THE COLUMBIAN HARDWARE 
COMPANY’S 


Gem ANTI-RUST Hooks 


solve one of the most difficult 
problems of the household. 
How and Where to Hang Your Clothes 
lhey will not rust, will not 
me ts. ; 
screw 
( 


Stam 
Anyone can put them p. 
needed, 
veniently pac ked, one dozen in a box 
For sale by 


your yar- 
No tools or 


hardware snd wousefurnishing 


deale 
Numberless valuable suggestions for doubling 
our Closet room, economizing Space 1 


kitchen, bedrooms, et« 


halls, 
,in our pamphlet 


SPACE SAVING SCHEMES — Free with each box 
r If yourdealer 
ox prepaid 

lealer’s name. 

The Columbian Hardware Co. 

53rd and Hamilton Sts., Cleveland, O. 


Orcervyname and accept no substitute 
es net carry them, we will send youa 
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Pears’ Soap is the 
great alchemist. Women 
are made fair by its use. 


Sold continuously since 1789. 








Cheaper than wood —for 
lawns, churches and ceme- 


mental Fence 


also , : . 
talogue tea y steel kp ket fence —sold direct to consumer 


WARD FENCE CO., Box 280, Marion, Ind. 
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“THROUGH ROYAL SOCIETY 


WITH LADY BETTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


countrymen. They’re very much alike, for, of 
course, really they come from the same stock.” 

‘It’s all the harder for me to hear you say that,” 
answered the Duke, ‘‘because now I know that 
I’m the one unfortunate exception to the rule.” 

‘*What do you mean?” I stammered. 

‘*T mean that, though I’ve tried harder to make 
you like me than I ever tried to do anything else in 
my life, I’ve failed. Sometimes I’ve even thougl.. 
that you hated me.” 

A choked feeling came in my throat, and | 
couldn’t speak. 

‘*Why is it?” he went on, when I was silent. 
‘*What have I done? Have I ever hurt or offended 
you? A hundred times | have wanted to ask, but 
you would never give me the chance, and I couldn’t | 
compel you to, when you were in my sister’s house. 
Instead, I forced myself to keep out of your way, 
lest you disliked me so much that my being there | 
might spoil the pleasure of your visit to Betty. | 
Now the chance has come—well, perhaps I’ve no | 
right to take it. But I can’t resist. Will you tell 
me what is wrong?” 

‘*]—I—nothing,” I faltered childishly. 


ot 


**Von’t put me off with conventionalities; it 
isn’t fair,” he said. ‘‘I beg of you be honest, as I 
am with you. You know I love you, of course, 
and that you’ve been making me more miserable 
lately than I supposed a man could be for a 
woman’s sake. But, you see, I was never in love 
before, and it’s going rather hard with me. Won’t 
you speak out frankly, and tell me whether there’s 
anything on earth I could do that would give me 
a chance with you?” 

**Oh, truly I didn’t know,” I exclaimed. ‘But 
I will be frank. I thought—it’s terribly hard to 
say—that you were being nice to me at first be- 
cause you had the idea that—that I was very 
rich.” 

“By a cried the Duke. 
a horrid thing into your head ? 
think me a cad?” 

**Well, people said you were poor, and ought to 
marry an heiress.” 

**So I am poor, but I’ve never made love to an 
heiress yet. It’s all well enough, on principle, to 
think one ought to marry to bring money into the 
family, but one doesn’t fall in love with the rich 
girls, and does with a poor girl. Anyhow, I’ve 
heard that you were poor.” 

**T thought you’d heard it,” said I, ‘‘and—and 
that you weren’t quite the same afterward.” 

‘*T wasn’t the same because you wouldn’t look 
at me—unless to give me some snub or other. But 
the minute I saw you at Battlemead station last 
Christmastime I said to mysclf: ‘There’s the one 
girl on earth for me, if I can get her!’ And I set 
to work to try to get you—till I saw you liked 
everybody else better than you did me.” 

‘1 didn’t,” I half whispered. ‘‘In spite of all 
I liked you better than any one else. I didn’t want 
to care, but—I couldn’t help it. I’ve thought 
lately that you hated me.” 

‘*Good Heavens! Hated you?” he echoed. And 
there was something in his voice that made me look 
up into his face. 1 hadn’t known his eyes could be 
like that, or that such happiness existed in the 
world as thrilled me through and through at that 
moment. Somehow, without noticing, we had 
fallen behind the others. No one could see us 
when he took me in his arms and kissed me, and I 
kissed him. 
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What made you 
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I don’t know how long a time passed before we 
saw the King and Queen sauntering toward us. 
I supposed then that they had joined each other 
by accident, but soon I was undeceived. 

They smiled at us, and [ tried not to blush nor 
look self-conscious, but the Duke said instantly, 
in answer to some word of greeting from the King: 
‘It’s all right, Sir; it’s all right, Ma’am. She says 
she doesn’t hate me, after all, and she’s -promised 
to be my wife. I can’t thank you both enough for 
what you’ve done.” 

I opened my eyes at this last, not knowing what 
he meant, and the Queen smiled that lovely, won 
derful smile of hers, seeing my look. ‘‘ You know,” 
she said, ‘‘that the Duke is as old a friend of ours 
as such a young man can be, so naturally we are 
interested in everything that concerns his welfare. 
The King saw that he was low-spirited lately, and, 
as his godfather, asked him the cause. When it 
turned out that you were the cause it occurred to 
us both to sce what could be done. It didn’t seem 
to the King or me that you could help caring for 
him, unless something had gone wrong, and so, if 
it had, we determined to put it right if possible.” 

“And we are very happy that it has come 
right,’ added the King, ‘‘especially that it has 
come right at our house.” 

“Tl believe, Sir, it never would anywhere else,’ 
said the Duke. 

‘To think so pleases us all the more,” smiled the 
King. ‘‘I congratulate you, Stanforth. And Miss 
Wainwright, not only do I wish you happiness, but 
I’m also sure you'll have it with him. The sooner 
the wedding the better the Queen and I will be 
satisfied.” 


’ 


ox 


Then, presently, we saw the others coming, and 
I understood that their Majesties (suspecting what 
might have happened) had been the first to turn 
back to congratulate us if there were necd, and to 
give us warning that the rest of the party was near 
Not only did I understand that, but I guessed as 
well something of what the King had said to Betty 
and Jim when he came alone to tea. And I fan 
cied that it was his desire for the engagement 
which had made the Duchess so gracious to a girl 
she thought penniless! 

‘*We have the reputation of being mat« hmakers, 
I believe,” said the Queen, before the others joined 
us, ‘‘but, if so, we have been very lucky in our 
matchmaking; and I that a true love 
affair always has my sympathy.” 

That Sunday evening, after dinner, I was per 
fectly happy, perfectly at peace, as I sat listening 
to beautiful hymns, sung and played divinely by 
musicians the King had commanded down from 
London. And next morning, when we had bidden 
good-by to the Royalties before traveling back to 
dear Betty’s home, I realized that I should owe 
the happiness of my life to the King and Queen’s 
invitation to Sandringham. 
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PAINT 
STYLE 


The most fashionable 
house colors 


for 1907 are 


“Acme Quality” 
Copper Brown 


for the body of the 


house, and 


“Acme Quality” 
Copper Verde 








for the trimmings. 











Chance and uncertainty need no longer enter into paint- 
buying. There is now an unfailing, unmistakable mark 
of quality, whereby anyone, from the most inexperienced 
housewife to the practical painter, may select the 
Perfect Paint for Every Purpose and énozw they are 
getting the very best that money can buy. 

That mark is the ‘‘Acme Quality ” trade-mark, 
which indicates superior merit and guarantees 
satisfaction in what is unquestionably the 
world’s most complete line of paints, 
varnishes, stains and enamels — every- 

thing that goes onwith abrush. What- 
ever there is to be painted —in, on or 
about the home, woodwork or metal 
—one of the ‘‘Acme Quality ” kind 
will prove a revelation. 


Bring to your own home all 
the benefits of this wonderful 
system —the only safe and 
sure way to buy paints 
—by asking the paint 


Quality” Kind and 
looking for the 


“Acme 
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The ‘“‘Acme 










How to paint, varnish, 
stain or finish any sur- 
Jace, inside or out, new 
or old, wood or metal, is 
clearly, plain/yand prac- 
tically explained in the 
new text book, 


“The 
Selection 


and Use of 
Paints and 
Finishes” 


Valuable alike to 
housewife, property 
owner or painter and 
worth a price to any- 
one, but sent abso- 
lutely free on request. 
Write for it at once. 


























ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 
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Next to bright sunlight 


what is so cheerful asa bright, shining 
stove? You are sure to take pride in it 
— you will enjoy looking at it. Then 
why do you allow rust to mar it or 
why do you use inferior stove polishes 
which are streaky? Just ask your 
grocer to send you SUN PASTE Stove 
Polish in tins. It is absolutely safe — 
non-infammable—put up in large 
cans filled full, ready mixed for use. 

Keep your cloth wet while you 
apply it sparingly and the jet black 
shine will come out mirror smooth 
when you give it a light polishing 
with a dry cloth. 


Just what you want, isn’t it? 
Send for it and be convinced. 
Made by Morse Brothers 


Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish, 
Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 








Shake Into Your Shoes 
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Allen’s Foot-Ease,a powder for the ) 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly ( 
takes the sting out of corns and bun 
ions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
covery of the age. Allen’s Foot 
Kase makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feel easy. It is a certain help 
for inzrowing nails, perspiring, cal- 
lous and hot, tired, aching feet. We 
have over 30,000 testimonials. T 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists 
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sail and Shoe Stores, 25 cents. 
- accept any substitute. 














Do not 
Sent by 
mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
“a oe. FREE Trial Package sent by mail 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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Try this helpful household oil at 
our expense. “3 in One” cleans and 
polishes piano cases, fine furniture, 
all veneered and varnished surfaces. 
Lubricates sewing machines, clocks, 
locks, hinges—any mechanisms. Pre- 
vents rust and tarnish on every metal 
thing in or out of doors. 

**3 in One” is all good oil, being abso- 
lutely free from acid. Won't gum, turn 
rancid or soil. Costs little, lasts long. 
Buy of any dealer. Write to day for 
ood free trial bottle and special booklet. 


t G. W. Cole Company 
41 Breedway New York City 




























COLDWELL 


LAWN \\ MOWERS 


| 


HAND HORSE - MOTOR 
On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 6V0 Coldwell Hlorse and Hand Lawn 
Mowers that have been used constantly during 
the cutting season for the last seven years. 
This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 
27 Coldwell Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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One Edwards Skirt Supporter fastens every shirtwaist 
to skirt seven inches across back without pins, points or 
teeth to tear garments ; non-rustable. Price 25 cts. post- 
paid; money returned if unsatisfactory. Agents wanted. 
Edwards Skirt Supporter Co., 

| 102 Palace Arcade, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Canadian Office, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Use Catch-On’ Hat Pins 


(Patented Sept. 5, 19908.) 
Makes no unsightly holes in hat 
ortrimmings. Pins can not drop 
out, yet may be removed at will. 


2 Pins and 4 Sockets 25c 


Supplying 2 Hats - 
Ask your dealer or 


Agents wanted. 
Manufactured only by the 


send to us. 
J. SCOTT-BLAKE CO., Portland, Me 





























































































MADAME MARCHESI’S 
REMARKABLE CAREER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


of an old Palermo family. He also had studied 
with Garcia, and made his début under the stage 
name of Salvatore Marchesi. In 1852 they were 
married, and four years ago celebrated their golden 
anniversary in Paris. 

At first the artist pair concertized in England, 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland, and afterward 
assumed professorships, first at the Vienna Con 
servatory, and later at the Conservatory in Cologne 
Subsequently, when the new Conservatory was 
founded in Vienna, they returned to that city. Her 
husband trained the men’s voices and Madam« 
Marchesi those of the women, for, throughout her 
career, she has insisted that men should teach 
men, and women train women’s voices. 

Those years of concertizing and teaching, prior 
to her second residence in Vienna, made the most 
important period of Madame Marchesi’s artistic 
development. She was practically proving all that 
she had learned and thought out. She had the 
patience not to expect to reach the summit at once, 
and even now she speaks without regret of the 
days of her beginning, when her salary was the 
equivalent of one hundred and sixty dollars a year, 
and that she hopes it will prove an ——_ to all 
beginners not to expect too much before they have 
proved that they can command it. 

With her return to Vienna her art developed by 
experience to its full maturity, great singers passed 
in quick succession from her classroom at the 
Conservatory, and later from the private school 
that she established. 

In a few years Madame Marchesi’s 
attracted pupils from all countries, and her charges 
were singing in the principal opera houses of 
Europe, North and South America, and at Covent 
Garden in London. During this period also she 
wrote her vocal method and learned Russian. 

Then came the death of a sixth and favorite 
daughter, and unable longer to remain in Vienna 
after her affliction she removed to Paris in 1881. 
With this period there began the part of her career 
with which we are most familiar, a brilliant one, 
associated with the first appearances of Nevada, 
Eames, Sanderson, Calvé, Melba, Saville, Suzanne 
Adams, Ada Crossley and a host of others. 


ot 


“HE great mistake with teachers is that they do 
not know what the individual voice needs,’ 
said Madame Marchesi one afternoon lately. And 
that is what she did know in the cultivation of 
these great singers. Madame Calvé, for instance, 
had sung for several years in opera in Brussels, and 
without success, before she undertook a thorough 
régime with Madame Marchesi; Madame Melba 
came to her late in life for a singer to make a 
beginning, and yet in nine months she had her 
prepared for a triumphant début in Brussels. 

When Madame Patti failed to make a success of 
the réle of ‘‘ Juliette” in Gounod’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliette,””, Madame Marchesi selected Eames as 
the one vocally and physically suited to the part. 
She took Eames to Gounod, and after she had sung 
several arias from the opera he exclaimed, ‘‘ Here 
is my Juliette!” Before she left that morning he 
began to rehearse her in the role. 

Sybil Sanderson on her first visit was told by 
Madame Marchesi that she used her voice in a 
wrong manner, and that she needed to study for 
two years to develop it rightly. 

**Oh, that is too doce I have no time to lose! 
was the answer. 

It was Massenet who brought her back to 
Madame Marchesi after two years, knowing that 
she was in the right, although during that time 
he had himself taught her and she had sung one 
hundred consecutive performances of his opera 
‘**Esclaramonde.” After two years the young 
singer emerged from the Marchesi classroom and 
made her most brilliant record as ‘‘ Manon.” 

It is Madame Marchesi’s acute ear for the faults 
" and failings of voices and her keen knowledge of 
how to correct them that has enabled her to turn 
the careers of so many singers toward success. 

One incident in her career is especially interest 
ing. It happened at the time of her removal to 
Paris, with a reputation to make afresh, as it were, 
in the French capital. Auber, the composer, and 
head of the Paris Conservatory, offered her a posi- 
tion as professor. Every point was agreeable but 
one, aaa that was that she use the French language 
in training voices, as the rules of the institution 
demanded. Italian was the language she inva 
ony taught in; French she felt to be injurious be 
cause of the nasal sounds in it and their effect on 
the tone quality. ‘To have accepted this one point 
against her artistic conscience would have meant 
immediately an established position in Paris; re 
fusal meant to fight on in uncertainty, alone. She 
chose a clear conscience with the struggle, in pref 
crence to a disapproving one without it. 
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Buy Plumes 


Direct “ih the producers 


The French Curved Plume {!'s"*"«¢ 


here is 
exceedingly graceful plume, very fashionable, 
made of select stock; so curved that it forms 
almost a half-circle; very broad, full and lus- 
trous. 13-inch length, any color, pre $3. 75 


paid, upon receipt of price 
Free on request our illustrated souvenir 


catalogue, and price list of plumes, tips, 
boas, stoles, fans, et 
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ONORS have been bestowed upon Madame 
South Pasadena, California 


Marchesi almost without number. She has re- 
ceived the ‘‘Palmes Académiques” from the 
French Government; she has received decorations 
from the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Italy, and latterly the Order of Merit 
of Arts and Sciences from the King of England. 

But above all other decorations is that which 
has been bestowed upon her by her hundreds of 
pupils and by the musical authorities of the 
world; that of the foremost vocal teacher of the 
world and a woman of irreproachable character. 

It is no small matter when the services of such a 
woman, the knowledge and advice of such a life- 
time of teaching and musical art, are placed at the 
service of the American girl, as now they will be 
through the notable arrangement just closed, 
whereby Madame Marchesi becomes identified 
with the editorial staff of THE Lapres’ Home 
JOURNAL. For the first time in musical history 
will it be made possible for any American girl to 
consult this wonderful vocal teacher freely and 
receive a direct answer to her question from 
Madame Marchesi in this magazine. As one of the 
greatest of opera singers recently said: ‘* None but 
an American magazine would ever have dreamed 
of consummating such a notable opportunity.” 


P. 0. Box 4 








































of great 
interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only  scientiti 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “* fine 
form" and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street anc in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back — no bulkiness —no draw-strings —no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at liome. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book —“‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It's Free to every 
woman writing for it. ‘Tellsall about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
Gyan. dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
1en you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
armentto your order. When you getit, wear it ten 
ys,anci if you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
ou—same guarantee— Illustrated book free. 
hich book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ Barer & 












NOTE — It may be said, in connection with the above 
| statement, that a number of questions asked by American 
vocal students are now in the hands of Madame Marchesi, 
and as soon as her answers are received this notable depart- 
ment will begin in The Ladies’ Home Journal, wherein any 
important vocal question may be asked of Madame Marchesi, 
to be personally answered by her. 


THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Trade-Mark 


Ytcshul " 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


We want Women who buy Underwear 


for the men of their families to know there is an underwear made 
that will do more for their comfort in hot weather than anything 
else they can wear. 


“Sp rge’ is knitted with tiny holes in the cloth that allow the 
Ke heated air of the body to escape and cooler and cleaner 
air to come in, thus banishing the 
disagreeable odor of perspiration. 
- y= underwear cannot stay damp 
Pusha on the body, for the constant 
changing of air keeps it dry and wholesome 
and the body at an even temperature. 
Results—no summer colds, better feel- 
ing and better natu: J men. The cloth is 
strong, you cannot tear it. Garments 


finished as well as we know how and we 
* guarantee them to wash and wear well. 


Go and ask your dealer and insist on 
R t, Val trade mark label on every gar- 
ment. If he does not have it, 

write us for free samples of fabric and 
beautiful booklet, “INSIDE INFORMATION,” 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
15 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Let Us Send You FREE 


Our Handsome Fashion Book 
me. Samples of Materials 


HIS book gives 
you all the infor- 
mation pos- 

sessed by expert 
, designers of fash- 
ion. It describesand 
shows the latest ma- 
terials,and willmake 
you ajudgeof good 
} workmanship as 
> Ww ell as fashions. 
%, You need this 
**\, book if you in 
tend to purchase a 
skirt, jacket, waist, 
cravenette or shirt 
waist suit this spring 
or summer. Remember 
all styles shown are exclu- 
sive with us and cannot are worn by the best 

P ¢ ‘ ¢ -isewhere, 4 4 

a ce see dressed women in America 


looms every yard of material P . 
as well as abroad. 


used in making our gar 
ments, thus saving you the 


oat er * 4 If ULTRA Shoes please them 
pg mig Biv hie will they not please you? They 

Tatele queue are ultra in quality, style and 
Fa Ppscn tart ps finish. Ask your dealer for them. 
1907 Oxfords $3.00, $3.50, 
boots $3.50, $4.00. 
SHOE BOOKLET FREE 


the garment. Weare 
always reacly to return 

MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
Brockport, N.Y., U.S.A. 






















ULTRA Shoes 








promptly a «lissatisfied 
purchaser's money. 
How to Secure 
Any Garment Without Cost 
Send us your name and address on a postal card and we 
will mail our beautiful fashion book and tell you how to 
secure any garment you desire without cost. 
Send No Money Simply say: “‘I want your style 
book and samples of materials."’ 


Hofmeister Woolen Mills, Dept. 4, Racine, Wis. 


“cc e ] e 9 
The Simplyfine’’ way 
Simplyfine * SPRINKLE YOUR CLOTHES EVENLY 


eee In half the time without 
z 2 wetting the hands, andiron 
lt} . them at once if desired. 

» Much superior to the old 
sloppy method. Made of 
Yrubber and throws the 
water ina finemist. Gar- 
ments to be beautifully 























| A Pin with a Handle 


Supersedes Tacks 











GLASS heads, STEEL points 
For fastening up CALENDARS, small pic- 





ironed must be evenly tures, posters, draperies, match-scratchers, 
sprinkled. ‘‘ Simplyfine”’ aud numberless ‘little things,’’ without 
Z will dothis for you. By mail disfiguring wood or plaster walls. 


At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion anc 
Photo-supply Stores, or mailed prepaid for 


50« a. Responsible 
gents wanted. 10 
” CLARENCE A. CRANE Packet of % ‘loz., oF B0c h saad box of one No} 2 
Warren, Ohio. Of. 


ee to init 


Mim, Nout Pin Co. 149 8. 11th Bt., Phila. Pa. 
The new Columbia Book of Yarns (just issued) teaches 
you to knit the most useful and beautiful articles. The 8th 




















The Triangle ends of 
’s Invisible Eye 


hold as an eye never held 


edition of this standard knitting and crocheting manual. wist, turl, 
” Larger and better than ever before. before—no twist, show 
boaore = A handsome book of 200 pages with stretch, pulloff,open, ™ \k loops. 

OF ns 800K |} f illustrations of 176 <lifferent articles. like otherinetaleyesor: 





Worth $1 but costs only 25 cents 
at dealers’ or by mail. 

Columbia Yarns are softest, | 
most elastic, beautifully colored, eco- | 
nomical yarns in the world. Look for 
Columbia trade-mark on 
label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, 
Philadelphia 


EYES 
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PEET'S i080 
INVISIBLE 
Relieve you ofall worry about puckers, w rin} 
and mortifying gaps. Sold everywhere or 
by mail — all sizes — black or white — 
2 doz. Eyes, 5c.,with Spring Hooks, 
10c. Always sold in envelopes. 
PEET BROS. Dept I, 
Philadelphia, P 
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EVER disappoints 
—for everything 
that should be 
found in a per- 
fect shoe is 
provided in 
every La 
France. 
Its dif- 
ferent- 
from- 
other-shoe qualities 
explain the lasting 
beauty of its distinctive styles as well as 
its great and growing popularity. 
@ Not only is the La France well made of 
best materials, carefully chosen and skil- 
fully put together to preserve their orig- 
inal goodness—but, in addition, every 
La France must successfully pass the 
severest tests before it is pronounced 
ready for your foot. The 


Flexible Welt 


“more comforta- 
ble than a turn” 
—the most 
cent of 
many improve- 
ments that 
have kept the 
La France 
in the fore- 
most posi- 
tion among 
women’sshoes, 
adds to the du- 
rability of astout 
sole the most lux- 
urious foot-ease 
imaginable. 


@ Buy a pair of La 
France shoes and let 
them tell their own 
story of shoe - advan- 
tages—on your feet. Among the beauti- 
ful spring models now displayed there’s 
a smart style and perfect fit for every 
foot— in the La France. 


































Ask your dealer about the La France 
—or upon receipt of his name and ad- 
dress we will send you shoe-informa- 
tion of valueto every woman, Certainly 
you'll want to have our most recent 
brochure, ‘‘ The Last— First,” which 
is uniquely illustrated with exquisite, 
original designs, and is free to those 
who promptly write for it. 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & COMPANY 
362 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass. 


R.H. Macy 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices, 
Matys- 
Bway at Oth Av. Ath to 35th St 
$ Q6§ For New Model Spring Skirt 


== this Made To Your Measure 


In wide choice of materials 



























Postage \ 7E guarantee to fit you, guaran- 
2c tee the finished skirt to please 
you perfectly or we will refund your 
550 money. This offer is made by 
e MACY'S, the Largest Dry-goods 
Baie. and Department Store under one 
logue roof in America. 
sent You can have no conception of 
free the extremely good value we offer 


in this skirt until you have seen for 
yourself the fine quality of mate- 
rials we use and the high grade 
of workmanship embodied. 
E DESIGN is one of 
the season's best models a 
stylish side plaited model with 
double box plaited front, 
each gore trimmed with self 
covered buttons. It is 
modish, graceful and be 
coming and made of 
best materials,—fine 
all-wool cheviots and 
panamas—in either plain 
colors or in the new im- 
ported mixed suitings in 
A heck and plaid effects 
Write us for samples of materials ancl give us a few simple 
Measures on our perfected Home Measure Chart, and we will 
make you the skirt for $4.96 and if you are not delighted with 
your bargain, return the skirt and we will refund your money 
without question. You take no risk. This is one of the 
Greatest bargains ever offered by our Made to Measure Suit 
prPartment, so don't delay. Write for the samples now. 
ue want every woman to secure the advantage of this great 
acy Special. We also want you to write for 


Our Free 550 PAGE Spring CATALOGUE 

How and why Macy’s prices are always lowest on everything 
you buy, is all explained in the new big spring style book and 
tells eee are going to send you free. This catalogue also 
550, how “ MACY'S PAYS THE FREIGHT " and contains 
wien of handsome offerings — beautiful new style shirt 

aists for 99c., hundreds of the new style hats and suits, and 


the new dress goods and silks and novelty materials, every- 
i 


in tie new, every new style and everything needed for wear or 
i¢home. This exquisite 550 page encyclopedia of the Great 





Macy's will be sent you free. Write for it now. Address 


R.H. MACY & CO., Room 503, Broadway, New York —J 
eee 
Don’ tlet Baby ery"? it can be kept 


“ 
don * . happy as a sun- 
wer, ‘comfortable andw ell,day and night,ina 


GI ' : 
wiascock’s Baby-jumper 
combing tai, Bed, High Chair and Go-Cart 
and adix: Indispensal le for the ‘new baby ;"* 
oe -¢ it as it grows older. De- 
pecial hygienic lines, beautifull 
m, : n , itifully 
tl 12, Strong. Babies love the gentle, 
Slascech ; Physicians endorse 
S—th ‘ ‘ sulk 
With or witho the standard. ay 
» if he 
I 30 days’ 
Write for cat- 
“ne, and mother’s manual, 
—aith Century Baby,” FREE, 


















PATENTED 


Bros. Mfg. Co., 115 Factory St., Muncie, Ind. J 


Baby Clothes Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and direc- 
tions for long, or 10 for short clothes, with di- 
rections for material, etc., a copy of Nurses’ 
Hints to Mothers, also True Motherhood, 
and my catalogue illustrating articles and 
clothing for the new baby, with prices and 
full descriptions. This outfit sent postpaid 
for 25 cents, silver or stamps tee 
satisfaction or will refund your money. 


Address Mrs, C. 8, Atsma, Newark, New Jersey 
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THE MOST MODEST 
AUTHOR IN AMERICA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


curtains drawn, looking up at the ceiling and 
wishing himself in his quiet study. 

On the occasion of Mr. Harris’s fifty-eighth 
birthday the children of Atlanta planned a birth- 
day celebration in his honor. ‘They were to meet 
in the children’s room of the Carnegie Library, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, where a program 
of selections from his poems and stories would be 
rendered, and where, it was arranged, ‘“ Uncle 
Remus” would appear in person to receive their 
congratulations. All the necessary arrangements 
were in due time perfected. The day dawned 
bright and beautiful By three o’clock the chil- 
dren’s room of Carnegie Library was gay with 
sweet faces. Such an enthusiastic audience of 
admirers never before waited to welcome a great 
author. All was eagerness, excitement and delight- 
ful anticipation. The moments passed. The 
children were craning their necks at every sound. 
Then a note arrived addressed to the librarian— 
the note of a true poet. It was as follows: 


“ SNAP- BEAN FARM. 
“* Dear Miss Wallace: 

“TI do not know how I shall ever convey to you my 
gratitude and appreciation for making my poor birth- 
day an occasion for celebration by the children of 
Atlanta. No higher tribute could be paid than this; 
and lam far from being sure that I deserve it. Yet, 
what a great thing it would be if, after all, I did de- 
serve it! 

“IT should like to be there —but how can I face the 
children —their beauty, their sweetness, their inno- 
cence—how can I appear before these little ones 
without bursting into tears of gratitude? How could I, 
knowing what they are there for, behold them with- 
out making great display of what Brother Rabbit 
would call his big boo-hoo? 

“T depend upon your woman's heart — which never 
fails to know —to sympathize with what I mean and 
what I feel. 

“Your grateful and faithful friend, 

**JoRL CHANDLER HARRIS.” 


oot 
R. HARRIS has always had a deep and tender 


interest in children, as no one who reads his 
books can doubt. Once the sympathies of the city 
of Atlanta were enlisted in behalf of an unfortunate 
little fellow—Wilmer C. Tollison by name—who, 
when reaching to detach his Christmas stocking, 
ignited his clothing at the fireplace, and was so 
seriously burned in consequence that he will be a 
cripple for life. A short time after this his father 
died. When Wilmer’s afflicted and bereaved con- 
dition became known the child was flooded with 
gifts and callers. ‘Uncle Remus” wrote to him: 


** Box 111, 
“My dear Wilmer: 

“I knew your father well. One day (I think it was 
Sunday) I met him going to the post-office. He stopped 
and shook hands with me, and I saw that he was 
weeping. Hetold me that one of his little boys had 
been burned very severely. 

“If you will send or carry this letter to Mr. F. J 
Paxton, next-door to High’s on Whitehall Street, he 
will send you these books: ‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger,’ 
‘Mr. Rabbit at Home,’ ‘Aaron in the Wildwoods,’ 
‘The Story of Aaron,’ ‘Plantation Pageants,’ ‘Daddy 
Jake the Runaway.’ 

‘They are not very good books, but I have heard 
they are interesting to the youngsters. 

“Tl saw a paragraph the other day about a fund 
somebody was getting up for you. Suppose I wanted 
to send a contribution, to whom should I send it? 

“T hope you will be contented and happy in spite 
of your misfortunes, and I am sure you will be a good 
and generous boy all your days, which I hope will be 
long and useful. 

“Write me sometimes and tell me how you 
getting along. I like to get letters from nice boys. 

“Your sincere friend, 
“Jor. CHANDLER HARRIS.” 


are 


ot 


NLY once in the memory of man has Joel 
Chandler Harris denasied from his habit and 
appeared at a public function. ‘This was on the 
occasion of President and Mrs. Roosevelt’s visit 
to Atlanta in October, 1905. ‘The reception com 
mittee went in a body to fetch “Uncle Remus,” 
for the President in his letters had asked particu 
larly to meet the author while in the city. They 
prevailed over his modesty by force of numbers 
and brought him in triumph to the station to greet 
the President on arriving. ‘The introductions were 
soon over: the party was being seated in the 
carriages when the President turned and asked 
that Mr. Harris be allowed to ride with his wife. 

But where was ‘‘Uncle Remus”? He had 
vanished. 

‘““There he goes,’ 
distance 

‘*Catch him,” said another. 

Several ran after him, brought him back almost 
by main force, and soon the author was blushing 
furiously in the carriage beside the President’s 
wife, second in the procession on its way to the 
Governor’s mansion, where he stood by Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s side and viewed the military display 
from the second-story balcony. ‘The joke was 
passed from mouth to mouth over the city. 
“Uncle Remus” was caught, caged, at last! He 
was actually receiving with Mrs. Roosevelt! 

In the course of his speech delivered at the mid- 
day banquet the President paid a tribute to the 
writer, who was seated beside him at table. 

‘*And now,” said Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘] am going to 
ill repay the courtesy with which I have been 
greeted by causing for a minute or two acute dis- 
comfort to a man of whom I am very fond, ‘Uncle 
Remus.’ (Laughter.) Presidents may come and go 
but ‘Uncle Remus’ stays put. (Continued laugh 
ter.) Georgia has done a great many things for 
the Union, but she has never done more than 
when she gave Joel Chandler Harris to American 
literature. (Great applause.) ‘ I want to 
say that one reason why I like what.he has written 
is because after reading it I rise up with the pur- 
pose of being a better man, who Is bound to do 
what he can for the cause of decency. . . . 
Where Mr. Harris seems to me to have done one of 
his greatest services is that he has written that 
which exalts the South in the mind of every man 
who reads it, and yet what has not even a flavor of 
bitterness toward any other part of the Union. 
(A pplause.) ‘There is not an American anywhere 
who can read Mr. Harris’s stories and not rise up a 
better citizen for having read them: who does not 
rise up with a more earnest desire to do his part in 
solving American problems aright.” 

And all this time’ Joel Chandler Harris was 
blushing furiously to the roots of his hair and 
wishing hirnself at the end of the world. 


’ 


cried one, spying him in the 
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Globe -Wernicke 
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The monotony of house-clean- 
ing can be largely attributed to 
this reason, that so many homes 
are designed and built in such a 
manner as to afford little opportunity 
to effect any visible change, even after 
the irksome part of the manual labor 
is over. 
Such a condition of affairs is most 
permanent fixtures of the library. 
Book-Cases, because of the unlimited 








apparent where built-in bookcases are 

Whereas, Slobe-Wernicke “ Elastic” 
variety of artistic combinations that can be easily arranged at any time, 
present opportunities for individuality in library treatment not possible with any 


other style of bookcase. They can be obtained in three different and distinct 
types —in most any finish— dull or polish — and to fit most any space. 

Carried in stock by over 1200 exclusive agents. Where not represented 
we ship on approval, freight paid. Send for Catalogue No. A 106. 


Uniform Prices Everywhere. 
















She Globe-Wernicke Co. CINCINNATI. 


BRANCH STORES: NEW YORK, 380-382 Broadway. CHICAGO, 224-228 Wabash Ave. BOSTON, 91-93 Federal St. 


THOMSON’S 
“GLOVE-FIT TING” 
CORSETS 











They are called ‘‘ Glove-Fitting ’’ because they 
fit as well and feel as comfortable 
as a fine kid glove 








A Perfect Figure to Every Lady 


WHO WEARS A 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


THE 


Coward 
Shoe 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 
anxious to testify to its merits. The illus 
trations tell what space does not allow us 










to print. The Back View shows the man- No Strings 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will No Heavy 
naturally throw your chest forward, Steels 


shoulders back 
} and cause you 
to stand 
erect — thus 
broadening { 
the chest, X 
expanding 
the lungs and 
Strengthening 
the heart and 
stomach. 


$1.00 










Patented. 


Ask your SAHLIN 
dealer for 
$1.50 It is your guarantee 
against unsatisfactory 
substitutes. If he cannot supply you, 
send us your order with dealer's name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. Made 
in corset sateen, white or drab, also 
white summer netting. 


Best 
$1.50; medium $1.00. Postage 





prepaid, Give bust and waist 
HL measure and length of waist from 
SANLIN arm-pit to waist line. Write for inter- 
‘ F : re ’ | CT Fors esting catalogue. Free. 
Care in selecting the child’s shoes will prevent foot . . 


troubles ata laterage. The Coward Good Sense Shoe pro- 


vides a scientific support for the arch of the foot, strengthens | 
the ankles and allows freedom to muscles and toes. | 


For Men, Women and Children 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
268-274 Greenwich Street, near Warren St., N.Y. City 
Sold nowhere else 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY 
1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


ENGRAVED 730 





COMBINED 
4 00 WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


EVERETT WADDEY CO.,25. 11th &t., Richmond, Va. 
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Equal in Beauty 
Better in Wear 


—this is how the 
elusively dainty 
HEATHERBLOOM 
Taffeta compares 
with silk for all lin- 
ing: purposes, petti- 
coats, drop skirts, 
foundations under 
light dress goods, etc. 
Has the same 

trous sheen, 

delicate swish 

rustle,. the same dig- 
nified finish as rich 
taffeta, but will not 
cut, split nor break. 
It is a leader in the 
famous group of 


(hydegrade) 


LININGS 


nen 
erence 








is endorsed by prominent fashion author- 
ities evervwhere, among them Mrs. Osborn 
of New York. It is the only real improve- 
ment upou silk ever introduced. 

150 shades; 36 inches wide; 40c yard—at lining coun 
ters. Be sure the above Hydegrade trade-mark is on the 


selvage. Dainty Ready-Made Petticoats 


obtainable at ready-to-wear 
50 shades; 


of Heatherbloom Taffeta are 
epartments. Beautiful, stylish, serviceable 
$2.50 and up. 


To be sure of the genuine see this label 


stitched in the waistband of each. \ 


If you have difficulty in securing piece goods or petti- 


oats write us and be supplied. 

by Mrs. Osborn free. 

A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York 
Makers of Hydegracde ‘Textiles. 


GOFF'S 


URVETTE 


LIGHT 


Samples and booklet 











Triple 
Edged 


Braid 
GRACEFUL 


\ 4 DURABLE 


The Braid fora Pleated Skirt 


CURVETTE never needs replac- 
ing—it will outlast any skirt and 
street dirt can be removed with 
brushing. 

CURVETTE’S peculiar construc- 
tion adapts itselfto the natural curve 
of the modern skirt. Soft and plia- 
ble, it does not abrase the most del- 
icate kid shoe. 





Your money returned if it puck- 
ers, shrinks or fades. 

Should your dealer not carry 
CURVETTE, send us his name and 
5c. for each yard you require, with 
sample shade for matching. 


THE §-‘H: & M-co 


320 Mercer Street, New York City 
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There is much of comfort in knowing that one has 
the very best of everything. 

That Aimonos are absolutely the Standard Outing 
Flannel of the world is undisputed. 

They are made by folks who suow how, on the best 
machinery that money can buy. 

The famous Chattahoochee Valley 
exclusively. 

An enchanting line of patterns and colorings. 

A perfectly charming fabric for any garment worn 
by women and children, day or night. 

rge your storekeeper to get genuine Kimonos. 

Send his address. Ask for samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 


Cotton is used 


| BACK OF THE FOOT- 


LIGHTS WITH “JULIET” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 

can’t stop. Except for a shallow or vain nature 
there is nothing in the rewards of this profession 
commensurate with its pains; but in the very 
labors of it there’s joy, if you’re born to know it, 
that nothing else can approximate for you.” 

With an impatient hand she brushes the letters 
into a pile to be answered by her secretary. Then, 
smiling at her friend, she says, “*l must put you 
out now, dear; come back after the play.” 

Before the friend has time to go the stage 
manager is at the door, saying, ‘Sorry to trouble 
you, Miss Marlowe, but so-and so has happened.”’ 
erhaps the old lady who plays nurse to * Juliet” 
has developed a bronchial cold and cannot speak, 
and the understudy is panicky and needs a little 
coaching, in which case Miss Marlowe defe s her 
own dressing until she can run through her princi 
pal scenes with the frightened substitute. Perhaps 
it is—oh! any one of a number of things niccly 
calculated to irritate an actress, tense with prepara 
tion for the rdle she is to play, and to unfit her for 
slaying as she desires to play. Night before last, 
= instance, it was the State factory inspector who 
came around, without warning, about half-past 
seven, and ordered all the children off the stage. 
The play was ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,” in which children 
are importantly concerned in several of the tender 
est scenes, and at first it seemed as if the play 
could not be given. But Miss Marlowe, on whose 
shoulders chiefly the whole burden of that play 
rests, deferred her dressing, rearranged the dis 
turbed scenes, drilled adult actors in the lines that 
must be spoken—and a packed house never sus 
pected that anything was amiss. Indeed, nothing 
was amiss, for Miss Marlowe, who rehearsed the 
changed part of each act before it was played, and 
otherwise carried the burden of the night, played 
her own part superbly. 

This afternoon, before her friend can sympa 
thize with her, she is away, to lend her direction to 
the necessary change. But her adoring and indig- 
nant maid is glad to join in a protest against any 
such wear and tear on nerves whl h mean so much 
to the world’s delight. 

“It just seems,” she says, ‘‘as if everything 
worhed against my poor lady’s peace of mind. 
Here you sce the way things go in the theatre, but 
this isn’t al!. It’s as bad, or worse, outside. You 
wouldn’t believe how people annoy her! When 
she’s in the hotel they follow her about and stare 
at her and push and crowd trying to ride in the 
elevator with her. Even when we go to walk we 
have to take a car far out somewhere and then get 
out and walk where there are no people to stare. 
They just wear her out so that she comes in 
and sits down and cries and sobs, out of sheer 
worriment.” 

ot 


From a seat in a box the friend watches the play, 
marveling more than any one else in the great audi 


ence, perhaps, at the intensity of Miss Marlowe as | 


**Juliet.” “‘Why, she is 
exclaim as they pass slowly out; ‘‘she plays it as if 
it had been written for her, about her—as if there 
could never have been a real ‘ Juliet’ before!” 

Repeated to the tired woman back of the 
scenes, when all is over, this brings only a patient 
smile. ‘‘I am glad it seemed real to them,” she 
says, and the corners of her mouth quiver pathet- 
ically. ‘‘It is real to me, too, but in a different 
way. You can see—you who have so often been 
back here in this turmoil—that it must be real to 
me, very real, or I couldn’t play it, couldn’t forget 
the muslin palaces and papier-mdaché properties, 
the ‘cold,’ critical stage-hands and supporting 
players watching in their bored way in the wings. 
And yet, sometimes, I wish people could under- 
stand that it is real to me ‘with a difference,’ be- 
cause I make it mine, and not because I was made 
for it. I wish they didn’t confound me so much 
with the parts I play and imagine I must be play- 
ing my own emotions because I give the part I am 
playing an air of reality. I don’t want to spoil 
anybody’s illusions— illusions are too precious for 
me to be ruthless about—but sometimes I do wish 
the people who come to see me wouldn’t think ’m 
in love with the actor who happens to play ‘Romeo’ 
because I am able to make ‘Juliet’ seem in love 
with the youth he represents; that they wouldn’t 
conclude I’m shrewish because I can play ‘Kath- 
erine,’ or have a tendency to melancholy madness 
because I can play ‘Onphcelia.’” 

A bevy of little girls, who got a pass ‘‘ back” 
from the manager because one of them is the 
daughter of a well-known man, are outside the 
door wanting to see Miss Marlowe, who brings 
them in and lets them ‘‘see where you dress,” and 
then sends them off with a friendly pat and a pretty 
word for each. A stage-struck girl wants to ask 
Miss Marlowe’s advice about ‘‘a dramatic career,” 
and Miss Marlowe gives her what suggestions she 
can without in the least knowing the girl. 

“‘Oh, yes,” she says when the girl is gone, ‘‘I 
advise them to try. They wouldn’t believe me 
honest if I advised them otherwise; they’d think 
I was trying to keep them from getting my place.” 


ox 


And now it is half-past six in the afternoon, too 
late for Miss Marlowe to go back to her hotel for 
dinner. So a telephone message is sent to her 
waiter, asking him to put some dinner on a tray, 
get into a cab, and drive the ten blocks to the the- 
atre. It is not a very warm or very good dinner 
when it gets to the stuffy, little dressing-room, but 
Miss Marlowe is too tired to notice or to care. 
Mechanically she eats a bite, and then it is time for 
her to dress again for the first act of ‘‘ Juliet,” for 
the evening’s performance. 

At eight o’clock the curtain rises again and 
“* Juliet” once more plays to an audience that does 
not remember she has played before today, that 
knows nothing of the cold dinner and the other 
things, and that is quick to detect the smallest sign 
of weariness and ascribe it to declining powers or 
overrated ability. 

After the curtain drops on the sixth act tonight 
there are similar groups of waiting people, and it is 
long past midnight before she leaves the theatre 
to go to her hotel, where she finds no one awaiting 
her. So wearily she goes to bed to forget it all. 
‘“*Tomorrow is Sunday, though,” you say. But it 
does not mean to Miss Marlowe what you may 
think it means. After a night’s rest she must dress 
again and be off on the train, traveling most all of 
Sunday to rehearse in another city Monday morn- 
ing and play there Monday night. Tuesday will 
be Christmas, with twelve hours in the theatre! 


‘Juliet’!” many persons | 
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Black Cat Stockings 
For Women 


Fashioned to Fit from Foot to Knee 





Like Black Cat Stockings for Children, 
our Women’s Black Cat Hosiery is sold 
under a positive guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. 


The quality of the yarns, the quality 
of the workmanship and the quality of 
the dyes insures stockings of a quality 
that will fit well, look well and wear well. 


Made in the largest hosiery mills in the 
world, Black Cat Stockings for Men, 
Women and Children are recognized as 
the standard of hosiery values — the best 
for the money. 


For Women -— Made in many 
styles — from fine lace or open-work to 
extra weights —in Black, White and 
Colors — superior values, at 30c, 35c 
and 50c the pair. 


For Men — Extra durable half hose 
—many styles and colors—at 25c, 
35 and 50c the pair. 

For Children—The famous 
Leather Stockings, No. 15 for Boys, 
and No. 10 for Girls—triple knees, 


toes and heels— nothing better made 
at 25c the pair. 


Ask your dealer for 
“Black Cat Stockings,” or 
send us your order direct. 


Booklet free on request. 


Chicago-Kenosha 
Hosiery Co., 


Kenosha, 
Wis. 











Richardson’s “Daisy Girl” Waist, Apron and Hat 
for Shadow Embroidery, jij" apy i 8 


prefer. These up-to-date patterns will be popular during the coming season, 

; ; H es 1 Shirt Waist, as illus- 
Shirt Waist Set Embroidery Outfit [3).) Was apes 
yards of material, 36 inches wide, design including Collars and Cuffs. 
7 Skeins Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian Floss. 1Com- 


plete Illustrated Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to 4 1 35 
embroider Waist. Price of this Complete Outfit. . . — 
1 stamped 


Fancy Apron Embroidery Outfit },°\"""" 
as illustrated, complete with hemstitched ruffle and 
pocket, ready toembroider. 5 Skeins Richardson's 
Grand Piize Grecian Floss. 1 Complete Illustra- 
ted Diagram Lesson showing 
exactly how to embroider Apron. 60‘ 
Price of this Complete Outfit. . . 
I stamped 
Hat, as il- 


Hat Embroidery Outfit 


lustrated, ready to be embroidered. 5 Skeins 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Floss. 
1 Complete Illustrated Diagram Lesson, 
showing exactly how to embroider 
and make up Hat. Price of this 75° 
Complete Outfit . . . 

I stamped 


Pillow Embroidery Outfi meme’ 


illustrated, including back and hemstitched 
ruffle, 6 Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize 


Grecian Floss, 1 Complete Illus- 
trated Diagram Lesson, showing 70° 
exactly how to embroider. ; 
BARGAIN COMBINATION OFFER 
Fancy Apron Emby outst, ) $3.00 
j Phis special price if 


stamped in the beautiful Daisy Design, on an 
extra good quality of white India Linen. Or 





Special 
Spring 
Offers 






















Hat Embroidery Outfit, 
Pillow Outfit, all four outfits are 
ordered at one time 


Complete as described above. 

‘In ordering above Outfits, state whether you wish the 
Wash Embroidery Silk in white, or delicate shades of green, 
blue, pink or yellow. Don't miss these Liberal Offers, made 
to convince every lady that Richardson's is the best Embroid 
ery Silk. Write to-day, enclosing price, and we will include 
withyour order our Big, New Descriptive Premium Catalog, illus 
trating all the latest ideas in embroidery. Address your order to 


RICHARDSON SILK CO., Clerk 15, 220-224 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| Bow-Legs Are Easy to Prevent 








Hard to Cure 


The cure of bow-legs is so difficult 
as to be in most cases practically im 
possible. The prevention of bow 

legs, by giving needed support to the 
weak ankles, has been made easy 
by the invention of the Krieger 
Custom Weak Ankle Shoe 

(Patented). It does not differ 
in appearance from a regu 
lar shoe, but gives ade- 
quate ——— to the 
child’s ankles with A 
perfect comfort. heel, $1.25; 


rf 3 to 88 as 
Krieger a 


Custom Weak Ankle Shoes 


(PATENTED) finish 
are light, don’t chafe, and have all the style, onde 
fit and comfort of regular shoes. lve oumm 
by leading physicians and surgeons. 

WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
It shows an:! explains the construction of the eels” > 
Weak Ankle Shoe, gives facts of interest to paren’. t sell you 
name of your shoe dealer when writing. If! wil! nub" ice 
Krieger Shoes, we willsend them, prepaid, upon rece!P’ 


atchen Ave. 
Krieger Shoe Company “sro: ™. © 
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DOESN T WRINKLE 


That’s because it is a pure worsted 
dress fabric, closely woven, sheds 


Sizes: 
2 to 6, n0 
dust and is ef a weight suitable for 
wear the year ’round. 

It drapes gracefully, has a beau- 
tiful lustre, is soft and clinging -- 
the ideal material for a fashionable 
xown for Spring and Summer wear. 
SHELMA CLOTH — over 5V inches 
wide —in black, cream and seven- 
teen fashionable colors, at $1.50 a 
yard at the leading dealers. If 
yours doesn’t have it send us _ his 
name and ask for FREE SAMPLES 


of the newest colors, 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., Inc. 
453 Broome St., New York 





Brooklyn, N. ¥- 
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_HOW JUDGE LINDSEY 
HANDLES HIS BOYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


All Kinds of 


Aeameuds, Dress dels, 


are made in 
SIX SHAPES and TEN SIZES 


The best KINDS are 
FEATHERWEIGHT, 
GEM DOUBLE COVERED, 
SWAN and JUNO. 


Each kind has a reason. 
Women differ physically. 


| could teach him, had been in their homes, studied 

their environments, their histories, their aspira- 
tions. In Jack Elton, at least, he saved the State 
from having to deal with a dangerous criminal 
some day. 








It is Easy to Make Friends with This Judge 
HE home of the Judge suggests to a casual visi- 
tor a boys’ club, for one is sure to meet there 

youngsters who have dropped in to see their friend 
at court. Sometimes these lads are from aristo- 
cratic homes on Capitol Hill; as likely they are 
patched little ragamuffins from the slums. 

To this latter class belonged Max Soubrinsky, a 
white-faced little Russian Jew who hailed from 
Chicago. Max had drifted to Denver because his 
father was an inmate of the Jewish Consumptives’ 
Hospital of that city. Just after Court adjourn- 
ment one afternoon Max shyly poked his nose into 
the room with a letter of introduction to the Judge 
from a newspaper friend. He was very dubious 
about leaving the door long enough to present this 
letter, for he had come into conflict with Judge 
Mack’s Court at Chicago and was wary of the law. 

Judge Lindsey read the note, asked a question 
or two, and discovered that Max was going to leave | 
for Chicago that evening on the late train. They 
discussed together the Chicago agg Court, 
much to the surprise of the little fellow, who found 
himself talking to this great man as easily as to 
another twelve-year-old. Presently the Judge 
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CRESCENT SHAPE 





If your new Spring shoes are Women’s 
Regals — you can becertain that theirstyle 
isjustas newand their materialsand make- 
up of just as high quality as if you paid 
a fashionable custom bootmaker ten dol- 
lars to build them to your order. That’s 
because they are exact duplicates of the 
best custom designs here and abroad. 


A trial will show you which 
kind is best adapted to your 





Your quarter-size is ready to try on among pave up a telephone and called up his house- | physical make-up. 
the 37 new Spring models in Women’s Regals. | ~~ to tell her that he would bring home a friend | 


Quarter-Sizes 1 Send for New Spring and to dinner. | 


* Summer Style-Book When the little newsboy discovered he was the | 


$3.50 and $4.00 friend in point his shyness nearly overcame him 


again. Excuses tumbled fast from his stammering 


lips. He was still protesting when I left the cham- 
bers. Three hours later I called by appointment 
at the home of the Judge. Several gentlemen were | 
present, having met there at the pen suggestion 
OCTTLEAL to discuss the formation of a Voters’ League to | 


work in the interests of good government. 
REGAL SHOE COMPANY To Judge Lindsey the object of that meeting 
Mail Order Dept.: Boston, Mass., 


was very dear. Nobody could have been more in- 
terested than he in the plans under discussion, but 

703 Summer Street at ten o’cleck he promptly excused himself to see | 
tne en: “wails his young friend safely aboard the Chicago train. 
? ee ee It was a bitter night, and Max could very easily 
have found his train alone. But the Judge had 
promised, and something in the forlorn little chap’s 
trust in him was more potent than the warmth and 

good talk he was leaving. | 


Every pair contains a guar- 


REGULAR SHAPE 
antee slip. 





If you buy shields large 
enough and sew them 
in properly, we will be 
responsible for the 
result. 


They can all be 
washed and ironed and 
sterilized. 








































If you do not 
live near one of 
the Regal Stores 
order through 
the REGAL 
MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT. 





U.S. PAT. OCT, 20, 1896 


ETON SHAPE 


HIGH POINT SHAPE 


A Newsboy’s Anxiety About the Judze’s Health 


NE afternoon I dropped into Judge Lindsey’s 
chambers to see him on a matter of business. 
He was still in the courtroom, but a dozen of his 
young friends were playing pranks on each other 
pending his appearance. 
alah =< Ontos.  Biuchee Into the assembly dropped a newsboy. ‘ Judge 
cut: Made of Patent Leather. in?” he inquired briefly, as became a business 
Style 14 Vv 31 —Same, except made man. 
AL gh By PE. RA Almost while he was still speaking the Judge 
: entered, in conversation with a Chicago lawyer 


Write for our Dress Shield Book, it is 
worth reading, and sent free on application. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 
721 723 725 727 Broadway New York 


Sylvia, $4.00 


By mail, 25c extra. 


Style 14 V 32 —(As illus- J 

































aa regarding the probating of a certain will. To Have a Pretty Figure 
——a The newsboy almost dived across the floor for WEAK THE 
Y t | his hand. ‘‘I hear youse been sick, Judge.” ‘ee ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
a The ‘kids’ Judge” smiled. Ve bevoise Drassiere | | anp insist on 
on an ‘*T am all mght now, Harry. But what about ‘ 
on. Or you? I heard Fred say you were sick.” | The close-fitting, bust-support- HAVING THE 
if you **Oh, I’m all right, but I was worried about ing corset cover. 
youse.” | ng GENUINE 


Made of fine batiste, lace 
trimmed and lightly boned. 

It is shaped to fit the figure per- 
fectly, confining the bust within 
the corset without undue pressure. 

At the back one side crosses 
over the other and a tape fast- 
ened at the lower edge is 
brought around and tied in front. 
This insures a_perfect-fitting 
back. The whole effect is to 


No. 1906—Sameas cut, accentuate a round tapering waist 


‘*Glad to hear you are better. I'll see you in a 
minute when I get through talking to this gentle- 
man.” And the Judge gave as much time to the | 
troubles of that boy as he did to the gentleman from | 
Chicago about the will case that involved thou- | 
sands of dollars, and the Judge will tell you the | 
boy’s case was the more important. 


cial | 
ng | | 
TS 


Scissors 


All makes of scissors may look 
alike to you—there is, however, a 
great difference. 

The Wiss will wear forever — and 





His Boys Learn to Believe in Absolute Justice | 
SAW another boy come before the Judge. Hehad | 
come to make a plea for mercy on behalf of his 
father, a saloonkeeper sentenced to serve ninety 
days in the county jail for allowing minors to enter 





Sample Pair, 













Mercerized 25c. 
never lose their sharp edges. Some his place. But, though he had come to ask a a ase. em and insure a smooth, trim figure. Mailed on 
of the reasons: | favor, the boy was frankly hostile, even if not de- | saci ilat Sie Receipt of 
The Best Material fiant. He did not see what right any Judge had to | Or The . CUSHION 
Finest Workmanship = - pve prison, and very soon he blurted | De ell BUTTON 
I Perfect Temper in Blades Now it happened that a girl was waiting in the COMBINA HOSE 
Nsist upon your dealer giving you outer room to see the Judge. She had got into Brassiere 
a Wiss. trouble by going into this very saloon. Three garments in one, does 
You buy it with the absolute guar- Without answering his question Judge Lindsey away with all gathers, fits without 





antee of a maker who has made good 
Scissors and shears since 1848. 

Most reliable cutlery dealers sell the 
Wiss—they will all refund your money if 
our shears or scissors fail to satisfy you. 
Send us your address on post card and we 
Will send you our free booklet, “Pointed 

harpness,” which tells you and shows 
you all our styles, sizes and prices, 


J. WISS & SONS CO. 
Makers of Shears, Scissors, Razors, ete., 
of highest quality only 


15-39 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. J. 


. + 
* 


asked the boy to stay in the room and hear the 
case. It was a pitiful story, and Charlie listened : . . 

to it in a growing shame at the part his father had | OV yop Rag og 
had in the matter by his violation of the wineroom A full circular French Panta- 
law. lon, bias-cut, is attached to the 
‘*You see now why I can’t let your father go, | Brassiere, forming a most unique 
Charlie,” said the Judge after the girl and her | effect of corset cover and skirt com- 
a 2 oueres. Lied bined, with the result of smoothness 
a eee ee never obtained before. Made of 
You see how many people suffer because your fi . - shy telenened 
father broke the law. This girl and her mother nest nainsoos cleganily trimm Me Alkane de woh 
with lace and embroidery. gh ibends. Paar ant 


have got to suffer, though, thank God, we are in 3 
time to save her. You and your mother and those | An Undergarment of Beauty, Comfort ity, $4.50 and $6.00. 
and Fashion, unexcelled. 


two little sisters of yours must all suffer. So, too, | ! 36 to 46 ‘ 
must your father. I don’t believe he realized what inches bust a? length from re ond 27 — 
' =. he was doing. From the way he talked I am quite Sold at all leading stores. Send for Descriptive Circular. 

4 Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., Dept. D, Newark, N. J. 


sure he will never do that again. But he must face 


his punishment this time.” 
Adds Style and Comfort 


Charlie took his courage by the throat. ‘‘ Judge, 
baby’s been awful sick. She’s getting better now, 
to any Shoe or Slipper 
j 


a wrinkle around the waist and 


SUPPORTER (/ 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


Over Two Hundred Styles 
Worn All Over the World 


LOOK facie d Racer Bton \ 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass,, U. 8. A. 








Pat. Nov. 24, '06 































Kora Lace Edge Shields 


FOR DAINTY SHIRT WAISTS 


















PRISCILLA COMBINATION 

but Mother cries all the time. She just can’t stand 

it not to have Dad home Christmas.” 
The Judge thought for a moment, and found a 


SUIT-3 PIECES IN ONE 
way to make justice and mercy meet fairly. ‘‘My 


qs, CORSET COVER. SHORT SKIRT 
boy, I’ll let your father go home to eat his Christ- ‘ 


AND DRAWER 
~~“ It dispenses with three bands and 
mas dinner. He may stay with you that evening, 4 cal draw-strings atthe waist, replacing 
but next morning you must go with him and see (Se 
that he delivers himself at the jail. Will you do 











Do you wear shoes or slippers 
made up with elastic fabric? 
Then for the sake of economy, 

comfort and service insist 





them with one tight-fitting band. 


This allows the dress to fit more The only shield made with wide French lace. 






lo 8, 8) 
heel, $1.5 


phoes 











that this fabric be Hub 
Gore. It is guaranteed to 
outwear the shoe or slip- 

per, or will be replaced 
free. Look for the 
Heart trade mark 
and _ insist. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 











that? Word of honor, Charlie?” 


The boy’s eyes swam with joy. ‘Will I, Judge? | 


’Course I will.” 

And he did. The father has sold his saloon— 
and is now, it may be parenthesized, in a better 
business. If he had cared to do so he might have 
slipped out of town without being molested. But 
the boy had so impressed him with the demands of 


smoothly over the hips, reduces the 
size of the waist, and gives more 
comfort and a feeling of security. 
THIS combination suit is of fine nain- 
sook; front of Corset Cover made with 
yoke of fine embroidery, neck and sleeves 
trimmed with hamburg; bottom of Skirt 
ind Drawer trimmed with fine lawn ruffle 
and hemstitched tucks and hem. 

Sold direct to you for only $2.50. 

Send for our catalog of other 








Washable — Odorless — White — made to look 

like part of the dainty Lingerie. Every pair guar- 

anteed. Price 25 cents, from all dealers or by 
mail from 


THE KORA CO., 454 Broome Street, New York 











D. S. CLAMPS 


. . ine offering der 5 s For fastening shields in ladies’ dresses. Also for 
le, finish honor that he had to choose between losing his cet Apts pment SA hose ancl shirteleeve supporters for gentlemen, 
snended boy’s respect and going back to finish his sentence. have no equal. Neat, convenient, comfortable, 








He chose the latter. 








PRISCILLA UNDERMUSLIN CO. 
16th Street, Springfield, Mass. 














practical, durable, and cannot rust. Snap on, 


W P i. no sewing. Cuts exact size of clamps. At 
7 STAMMER ? On the day after Christmas the newsboy re- — age ey | —_— ong receipt 
“ysto e > > > ake his re 66 4 Reduced rates, through of price. Set o Nickel Plated, ° 

yfention Nan? CHARGE UNTIL BENEFITED turned to the Judge to make his report. Dad’s | GOING WEST? eee eShouschold roots oid Engiish Gold Plate, 50c. 

ot sell you No intl Speech restored. Relief permanent, Rates very low. | 80€ back to jail, Judge, and say! me and Mother | 7, 4n4 from Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast points. D. 8. CLAMP CO. 

pt of price: GEo, O Raw Send for free booklet. yi“ have about got him to promise to start a grocery TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 7 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

" SAWSON, 714 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 


nen Ave. 
MN. ¥- 


|_—_————= 





store in the mountains.” 


Room 508, 215 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Send for free circular. Agents wanted. 
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Loa ee FOR WELL. DRESSED WOMEN 
SEPARATE. SKIRTS wail SILK JACKETS 


Such combination garments are the newest and best ideas from the Go to the best cloak retailer in your city, ask him for" WOOLTEX" 
"WOOLTEX'®" departments of Design. Separate skirts are, of course, a | garments in light weight and firmly woven materials, then note the grace and 
positive necessity and the hip length silk jackets will soon be considered as | charm they add to one’s figure. The best stores will show you about a dozen 
important. These things appeal equally to your common sense and style taste | models of "WOOLTEX" skirts at $10.00 and "WOOLTEX "hip length 


and need no additional comment. Y our mind readily pictures their numerous ! silk jackets from $13.50 to $20.00 each. 


tact ctecaaes Look for the WGalf label 


CLOAKS — 












SKIRT- 1000 








It protects you against imitations — assures you of the latest style — pure fabrics, perfect fit and guarantees two seasons. satisfactory wear. 


Write us for the illustrated "WOOLTEX" Style Letter "C" (FREE). It illustrates Dame Fashion’s latest ideas. 
ASK FOR “ a ” GARMENTS AT YOUR pany soe 8 E- STORE 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 


THINK that perhaps some detailed descriptions of the 

clothes needed for summer outfits in a wide range of 

prices, to be used according to your purses, would be of 
help. I mean outfits for different holidays—those for the 
country, mountain, seashore and general traveling. 

Let us begin, for instance, with the business girl’s holiday 
of one or two weeks spent in the country or at the seashore. 
She should start on her journey with a tailored suit, com- 
posed of a short skirt and hip-length or Eton coat, worn with 
a plain, tailored blouse of madras or linen. A shirtwaist of 
this description and for this purpose should have full-length 
sleeves, and be worn with a stiff, turnover, embroidered 
linen collar and soft silk cravat or small bow tie. 

The traveling hat should be a simple sailor shape with a 
narrow front and wider back brim, and may be trimmed 
with ribbon, wings, wreaths made of rosettes, or with the sim- 
ple and more substantial flowers in shades that would har- 
monize with various costumes. Ecru ornatural-colored straw 
is a wise choice for an every-day hat of this kind, as it does not 
fade, it looks “‘summery,”’ and can be worn with cloth as well 
as with muslin gowns. Heavy kid gloves in one of the dark 
red or brown shades complete the traveling costume. 


GINGHAM shirtwaist suit is both nice and economical 
for either seashore or country. Choose one of the darker 
ginghams with a well-covered ground, made on one of the 
new Princesse shirtwaist models with three-quarter-length 
sleeves. Such a dress is worn with a stock collar of the same 
material or with a separate embroidered, turnover collar, 
with cravat to match the shade of the material. The belt or 
girdle—which is attached to the waist and skirt—may be 
made of the same material as the dress, interlined with mus- 
lin and then closely stitched to keep it stiff. 

A foulard dress made in one of the jumper designs is 
always useful for any vacation. You probably have a foulard 
or voile, the skirt of which remodeled, and worn with a new 
jumper of satin-finished taffeta, would make the prettiest 
kind of gown for church or for cool evenings. 

Then you certainly will require a separate white or light- 
colored linen skirt, quite short, at least three inches from the 
ground, to wear with separate shirtwaists on warm days. 

And last, no girl should go away for a holiday without a 
muslin of some kind for parties and small dances. The 
lovely flowered organdies which are so pretty this year can be 
made up into very charming little evening dresses for just 
such occasions at small expense. 

Then for another hat—a best hat —to wear with the linen 
skirt and shirtwaists, the muslin or organdy for afternoon 
parties, or the voile or foulard for church on Sunday. This 
hat may be a pretty lingerie affair trimmed with flowers or 
ribbon, or a medium-sized Leghorn with ruffles of Valen- 
ciennes lace and one or two big roses. 


HE girl who puts her wardrobe into a suit-case for just 

a little holiday of a few days may be interested in these 
suggestions. If the holiday is in the midsummer weather, 
begin the trip in a shirtwaist suit of foulard or challis 
with a dark ground relieved by a stripe or a light figure. 
There are a great many of these thin, fancy materials in 
wool and cotton mixtures for summer gowns from which to 
choose a dress of this kind; they are pretty and inexpensive, 
and will easily wear two summers. If made on one of the 
Princesse shirtwaist models such a gown will be of unfailing 
usefulness; for its trimming it depends solely on variations 
of tucks and a fancy little turnover collar. 

But, to finish the details of such a costume—the hat should 
be one that can be worn with all the other clothes, as an 
extra hat cannot be packed in a suit-case. Therefore it must 
be of soft coloring and practical trimming that will stand 
wear and tear. Choose one of the blocked Panamas, Leg- 
horns or Milan straws that come in many shapes and colors. 
A deep butter-colored straw is a wise choice and one that har- 
monizes with most ’colors in 





wear, one of the pretty twelve-and-a-half-cent flowered 
organdies made up with a ruffled skirt and a plaited waist 
would be appropriate. Such a dress as this takes up very 
little room, as it is made without a lining, and when it is 
worn with different sashes and girdles, or with an adjustable 
fichu collar, you practically have two dresses in one. 


OU will need an extra coat, but this you can carry over 

yourarm. A nice, useful coat to have for the summer is 
a three-quarter-length “‘ cape-wrap” made of pongee or one of 
the soft cotton-and-silk materials. In fact, such a cape you 
could easily remodel from an old circular skirt if you happen 
to have one in a suitable material and shade. 

Another suggestion I want to make before going fur- 
ther is to have an extra little jumper to match your voile or 
challis traveling suit, to wear with lingerie blouses, in this 
way making an entirely different costume for the afternoon. 

Of course there must be many other girls who want a real 
party dress to wear toinformal summer dances. The bordered 
lawns and organdies, which come in many colors, make 
the prettiest sort of evening dresses. The borders can be 
used not only around the bottom of the skirt but also as 
ruffles and trimmings. I have shown a gown of this kind 
on the page called “Linens and Muslins for Summer,” in 
this number of THE JOURNAL, that may give you an idea of 
just what I mean. Separate slip-linings of silk or lawn are 
a necessity this year, when so many of the gowns are made 
in one-piece effect. A Princesse slip-lining makes a smooth- 
fitting foundation, and shows no ugly break at the waist-line, 
as must necessarily occur when these gowns are worn over 
underbodies and skirts. In fact, without a well-cut slip-lining 
your summer gowns will not fit and look as they should. 


ey in sleeves are so changeable and varied that 
perhaps a few definite words may help you in making 
your new gowns and remodeling your old ones. Let us begin 
with the sleeves in the tailored shirtwaists, in woolen, silk 
and cotton goods. ‘These are made full length, with a mod- 
erate amount of fullness at the armhole, and a slight tend- 
ency to more fullness between the elbow and the cuffs than 
those of last season, and are finished with cuffs varying from 
two to five inches in depth. 

The lingerie blouses of the sheerer materials are made 
with three-quarter-length sleeves, which show a decided tend- 
ency to greater length in the puff at the outside of the arm. 
In fact, all sleeves on the dressier gowns and blouses are each 
day going more in the 1830 direction, which means the re- 
vival of the full bell sleeves again. It is quite possible that 
the autumn will see these sleeves and also the very tight, small 
sleeves both in fashion. It is only reasonable to suppose 
that the sleeves will grow fuller around the elbow and less 
so at the armhole to carry out and accentuate the present 
fashion of broad and drooping shoulder-lines in the trim- 
ming and cut of the new garments. For the present, how- 
ever, the dressier waists of lace, finely-embroidered batiste 
and linen will continue to have short sleeves, but there are 
two lengths to the short sleeves of these waists. Some 
blouses made of embroidered batiste and lace have very 
short sleeves, ending two inches above the elbow, while other 
lingerie blouses and those of all-over lace are made with 
three-quarter-length sleeves composed of frills in graduated 
widths. The foundation of these sleeves is a small, close- 
fitted lining of linen lawn, on which the circular or gathered 
ruffles are mounted. In gowns and blouses made with these 
ruffled sleeves the material of the sleeve often differs entirely 
from that of the body of the bodice or blouse. For instance, 
all-over lace may be used for the blouse, and batiste or 
Valenciennes lace edging for the sleeves 


HE little accessories for summer gowns are especially 
pretty, and so varied in styles that they give entirely 
new touches to old gowns; for instance, there are the pretty 
lingerie collars which are 





both accessories and clothes. 
Trim this with assorted field 
flowers, such as poppies, 
daisies, bluets, buttercups 
and grasses, making it equally 
appropriate to wear with a 
tailored suit, or foulard, 
cotton and muslin gowns. 
In your suit-case you will 
need two other gowns: a 





tailored shirtwaist that you 
can wear on warm days, or, if 
you want something more 
serviceable, have a simple 
colored linen or gingham 
shirtwaist suit that you really 
feel you can knock about and 
play in all you please; then 
for dinner and evening 





Mrs. Ralston is in Paris 


Last month Mrs. Ralston went abroad, where she 
will stay until the middle of July. She is now in 
Paris looking over the new styles so that she can 
give her JOURNAL readers the very latest designs in 
clothes, hats and the little accessories of dress, and 
tell them just what will be worn during the coming 
white piqué skirt and plain season. She has taken with her three artists 
Miss Reimer, Mrs. Speakman and Miss Steinmetz 
—so that a French touch may be given to the illus- 
trations; the designs, of course, being adapted in 
Mrs. Ralston’s inimitable way to the taste of the 
women and girls of America. While Mrs. Ralston 
is away her letters will be answered by Mrs. 
Claxton, her associate editor. 


worn alike with the plain, 
tailored shirtwaist and with 
the shirtwaist gowns of ging- 
hamandlinen. These collars 
are made in a great variety of 
materials and shapes. They 
are a revival of the stiff, high 
linen collar worn a couple of 
years ago with the plainer 
shirtwaists. The new ones, 
however, are made on a stiff 
linen band with the turnover 
portion of a sheerer material, 
such as lawn or fine hand- 
kerchief linen, trimmed with 
embroidery or insertion. 
Cravat bows of silk or pretty 
and dainty little jabots of 
mull and lace are worn with 
them. 
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Our Catalogue in 
Your Hands Means 
an End to Your Dress- 
making Troubles 


Without leaving your home, you can 
make selections from over 100 of the latest 
New York styles, and from 400 of the 
newest fabrics. We show you how to 
take your measurements correctly, and we 
guarantee to fit you or refund your money. 


We could not make any such liberal offer 
were we not positive that we can make you 
a garment with which you will be de- 
lighted. Our perfect system of making 
garments from measurements sent us by 
mail is the result of our 19 years’ experience. 

We have over 500,000 customers in all 
parts of the United States, whom we have 
fitted perfectly by mail ; what we have done 
for them we certainly can do for you. 

Our new eleven-story building, with its 
modern equipment, offers unlimited facili- 
ties for prompt service. When you order 
from us there will be no delays and no 
disappointments. 

You may always depend upon finding the 
newest styles in our catalogue, and the 
latest fabrics among our samples. We are 
the only house making a full line of the new 
Suspender Suits,— ideal for Summer wear. 


Summer Costumes 


$6 to $25 


Made to Your Measure in the 
Latest Styles — Not Ready-made 


>, 


j 





Our Catalogue Illustrates and Describes : 
Shirt-Waist and Jumper Suits. 
oe ngw lisht-weiht fabrics, $6.00 to $20 
SE... eee 
Tailor-made Suits. (00x Styies for all been: 
sceiocee, Mate thorder $7.00 to 928 
Silk Costumes. $20) 062 1° kifonuble, elegant. 


Madetoorer |<, =. $9.78 to $20 


Jackets. Original designsin both longand shortcoats 


made Saaoeeral 50 stylish sabsles $6.00 to $20 

Separate Skirts. [4° (oun. snd tare at bottom, 

gence order et Wistures te. . $3.50 to $15 

Rain Coats. (uf y"dvecsy and stylish, too. Made 

“alae. SC eee 

We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the United States, which means a big saving to you. 





Write today for Summer Catalogue No. 38 
and Samples of Materials from whicl to select. 
They will be sent free by return mail to any part 
of the United States. If possible mention the 
colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send 
you a full assortment of just the samples you wish. 














National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th St., New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Est. 1838 



















































































































































































































































When the Dressmaker Comes to Sew 


Materials and Patterns 
By Mary L. Torrens 


dressmaking as a good foundation is to a building. 
Though its effect is most evident in the finished 
dress or shirtwaist, the cause is not apparent. 

Having purchased your material, lining and pat- 
tern, be sure to have the necessary tools with which 
to accomplish good results. You will need a pair of 
good, medium-sized scissors or shears, plenty of fine, small pins 
loose in a box (they are more convenient that way), fine and coarse 
needles, basting-threads, tracing-wheel, tailor’s chalk, tape-measure, 
yardstick, cutting-table, and our old friend the dining-table for the 
skirt sections. It is also well to have fine, colored thread or silk to 
outline the material or lining when the tracing-wheel cannot be used or 
would not show, as in the case of silks, velvets or woolens. 





How to Place the Pattern and Cut the Lining 


HEN placing your pattern on the lining remember to arrange it 

so that two thicknesses of material may be cut at the same time. 
This can be done by folding the lining, if it is percaline, through the 
centre, or if it is silk, which is narrow, by bringing the two ends 
together. Do this with all parts of the pattern except those marked 
for cutting on a lengthwise fold, in which case fold the long way of 
the goods and cut double. Do not try to economize by placing any 
piece of your pattern the least bit off the correct thread or grain of 
your lining, as it seriously affects the “set,” “fit” or “hang” of your 
waist or skirt. Follow the perforations in your pattern as directed. 

Pin each pattern piece carefully and quite close with your small, fine 
pins to keep the paper smooth. Place a weight on the sections as you 
cut them to keep them from pushing away from the shears and from 
slipping off the table. With the scissors cut all edges evenly. It 
requires but little more time to cut a clean, smooth, even edge than a 
rough, ragged one, and means a straight guide by which to baste, and 
a straight-basted seam gives less trouble when fitting. 

Notch exactly where marked in the pattern, as the notches are your 
guide-posts for correct joining of the different parts. Then trace or 
mark with chalk through the dart perforations, and three-eighths of 
an inch back of all edges, for your seam-line. When it is not suitable 
to use either the chalk or tracing-wheel on your material, substitute a 
basting-line of the fine, colored thread. For the darts or sewing-line 
for trimming, plaits, etc., while the pattern is still on the material, 
take a fine basting-stitch through the perforations and a long one over 
the paper; then with the point of your scissors clip the thread over the 
paper, and lift the pattern gently, allowing the thread to slip through 
the eyelet perforations. This, you see, leaves a line of broken 
threads in your material, and it is from these ends that you baste a 
straight line. 


The Outside Material and Lining are Cut in the Same Way 


T WILL be well to cut, baste and try on the lining before the outside 

materialiscut. Ifmuchaltering isnecessary make the same changes 

in the pattern for the outside that you have made in fitting the lining, 
and so save your materials. 

It is a good plan to lay a foot-rule or yardstick on each piece of a 
pattern when you wish to trace a line through perforations or cut the 
long edges of your skirt, and as a guide when you wish to know if your 
pieces are straight on the material. 

Do not cut any part of the outside material until you have arranged 
each piece of the pattern on the goods with the perforations on the 
right grain, as indicated by the eyelet perforations. If there is a nap to 
the material, as there is on broadcloth or camel’s-hair, it should invari- 
ably run toward the bottom of the garment. Care should be taken to 
see that the nap, or pile, of the connecting sections runs in the same 
direction, otherwise the material will appear to have two shades and 
will wear badly. 

Now cut the material fora waist or skirt in the same way as described 
for the lining. It is well to bear in mind that all portions of the pattern 
must be placed with the upper part toward what is known as the top of 
the material. This is absolutely necessary this season, when plaids and 
figured materials have so decided an ‘up and down,” and a little more 
of the dress goods than the pattern calls for should be purchased. 

Before cutting out plaids, such as this season’s voiles, linens or ging- 
hams, study the arrangement of lines, stripes and figures, for very 
often there are right and left sides to plaids, or four lines alternating 
with three, etc.; again it may be a broad satin stripe that forms one- 
half of a block, with wide and narrow cross-lines between. Select that 
which you think is the top of the plaid, and then match the stripes 
in your joinings. In figured challis, lawns or summer silks, slip the 
pieces up and down until you bring the figures in the correct position. 
This may mean a slight waste of material, but if these directions are not 
followed the results will be far from pleasing. 

When cutting out such fabrics as chiffon, voile, challis, fine lawn or 
organdy, which need careful handling, be sure to baste or closely pin 
your pattern to the goods to keep it in position while cutting. Do not 
hesitate to use plenty of pins, for in the end a great deal of time and 
bother will be saved. 


How to Cut Skirts from Striped or Plaid Material 


O CUT askirt from striped or plaid goods place the centre of the 

front gore exactly over the centre of the plaid or stripe. The same 
thing should be done when cutting a circular skirt. Then place the 
edge of the cut gore, or the width for a circular skirt, to the uncut 
material, matching the crosswise lines by moving it up or down a block 
or a stripe, as needed; and so on, cutting the remaining portions or 
gores of the skirt. 

For a skirt with a bias seam at the centre-front, begin by folding 
over one end of the material even with the selvedge, or only part-way 
over if a full bias is not desired. Then cut off the triangle-like end and 
lay this edge even with your pattern at the bottom of centre-front. After 
cutting out this width lay the uncut goods above it, matching each line 
and plaid. Cut the other half of the skirt by that which you have al- 
ready finished. When basting together edges that require matching, 
place the stripes or figures together and put the point of a pin through 
the design to be connected; then turn the point down again through 
your connecting material pieces. Stay all bias seams (when not at- 
tached to lining) with seam-binding. which costs about a cent a yard. 

As this season’s trimmings are so largely bias folds, bands or flounces, 
on the checked, striped or plaid gown it will be necessary to cut these 
on a true bias. To do this fold over the end of your goods even with 
the selvedge and cut off the corner. From this end you may cut any 
width you desire, remembering to match at every seam and to handle 
the bias pieces carefully, basting the turned-under edges with fine 
thread in small stitches. 

These instructions are the same for cutting out almost all that the 
home dressmaker may handle, whether shirtwaists, bodices, skirts or 
the ordinary costumes. 





Hints on Fitting 


By Mrs. Ralston 


P31 TTING a garment, in the usual sense of the term, is 
very much misunderstood by the amateur, who has 
a way of thinking that “fitting” means to make a 
garment as tight as possible without wrinkles, 
whereas all good dressmakers will tell you that 
fitting lies in the “hang” and “set” of the garment 
as a whole. 

To start with, no amount of good fitting will ever make any garment 
look well that has been badly cut in the beginning; but let us take it 
for granted that you have cut your garment correctly by your pattern. 
You should, however, know your own measurements, and compare 
them with the same points on the pattern and adjust the pattern to 
your personal scale of measurements before attempting to cut into 
your material. This is an unfailing rule, and if neglected means 
infinite worry and fussing. 


Important Things to Remember When Fitting a Waist 


HE important points on your waist are the bust measure, neck, 

armhole and length of front. Start with as small an armhole as 
possible, not trimming it to the required size until the first fitting of 
your lining. For the cutting out of the neck follow the same rule — 
keep it very small until the first fitting. 

Many unlined shirtwaists are ruined by cutting out the armhole 
and the collar-band too much, the most usual mistakes of beginners. 
Though these faults may be rectified in a lined garment it is a diffi- 
cult and almost hopeless task in an unlined shirtwaist. For example, 
let us take the collar-band. In the average figure the centre-front 
of the collar at the base should come on a line about two inches below 
the point where the shoulder-seam meets the armhole, in this way 
preventing too low a collar-band or a shoulder-seam that is too far 
forward. There is no more awkward fault than this, as it gives an 
unbecoming round-shouldered effect that is most objectionable. 
Also remember that the base line of the collar should be straight and 
not curved. This is essential to a comfortable fit, and is a point I want 
to emphasize. Except for very stout women, straight collars and 
collar-bands are the best. To make a straight collar-band cut a strip 
of the material, on the length of the goods, a litthke more than double 
the width you wish it to be when completed. Do not think you can 
cut it across the grain of the material and get good results, for you 
cannot—it must be on the length. If your waist closes in the front 
fold the strip in half on the length and mark with a red thread; this 
is the centre-back of your collar-band and should come in the exact 
centre of the back of the neck. Take your neck measure and then 
mark with a colored thread the finishing line on both ends of the 
collar-band at the centre-front, allowing a two-inch lap on the right 
end. This, you see, makes one side of the collar longer than the 
other; hence the necessity for careful marking. 


Keep the Armhole as Small as Possible 


yt about the armhole: keep it as small as is consistent with your 
personal comfort. A small armhole gives a long line to your under- 
arm body, and a better-fitting garment throughout. Remember that a 
large armhole and a shoulder-seam that is too far forward give a 
round-shouldered appearance in the back. To keep flat, well-fitted 
lines throughout bodices, and especially the unlined shirtwaists, it is 
absolutely necessary to place the shoulder-seam properly and to make 
the collar-band, waistband and armhole conform to the proportions 
of your body, and not try to fit them out of place, as that will drag 
the rest of the garment out of shape at other points. 

The comfort of a sleeve in cither a gown or a shirtwaist depends 
upon placing it correctly in the armhole, and upon the length of the 
inside seam of the sleeve. Ina lined sleeve be sure that the fullness 
of the lining at the elbow comes at the proper point and not above or 
below the elbow. Also allow a generous length between the point of 
the elbow and the back of the armhole, as otherwise the sleeve will 
drag and pull in a most uncomfortable way. In an unlined sleeve, 
especially, allow plenty of length to your inside seam, and do not set 
the sleeve too high up in the front of the armhole. A good plan to 
remember in placing the sleeve is to allow the inside seam to come on a 
line with the thumb when the arm is held out at full length. Then if 
you have the necessary length and the top of the seam meets the arm- 
hole at the proper point your sleeve will be comfortable, notwithstand- 
ing a small armhole. Don’t think that size in the armhole will give 
you comfort either in the sleeve or in the width across the chest. This 
width must be given by cutting the waist large enough in the first place, 
and it was for this reason that I suggested comparing your measure- 
ments with those of the pattern before cutting your material, so that 
any extra allowance that is necessary can be added. 


Arranging the Fullness in the Front of a Blouse 


HE placing of the fullness in the front of a waist must be regu- 

lated according to the size of the person, and can be determined 
only in the actual making. The average woman does not require the 
same amount of fullness across the entire width of her gown—that 
is, as dressmakers often say, “shade” your gathers, trimmings or tucks, 
as the case may be; or, in other words, distribute the fullness at the 
points where it is needed and lessen it at others. You can readily see 
that you do not require the same amount of fullness in the direct 
centre-front of a blouse as you do at the side-fronts. I mention this 
as it may be particularly helpful in the making of unlined summer 
gowns and shirtwaists. And this also brings me to a very important 
point that most amateurs entirely overlook—the proper spacing of 
gathers or tucks at the waist-line. It is a grave error to bunch this 
necessary fullness into a very small space each side of the centre- 
front, and yet I see it done repeatedly. It gives a drawn-tight look 
that not only is unbecoming but indeed completely destroys the line 
of the waist or shirtwaist. As the majority of the designs of the present 
season show plaits, gathers or fullness of some kind at the extreme 
edge of the shoulder it is essential that the fullness fall naturally and 
gracefully to the waist, about on a line with the armhole. This, of 
course, allows the fullness at the waist to spread considerably. It is 
impossible to give just the number of inches between the beginning of 
the gathers and the under-arm seam, as it varies according to the 
waist measure, but it is safe to say that the gathers should start not 
very far from this seam. Now this is another instance of “shading” 
your gathers: in fitting the waist adjust the gathers on the waistband 
so that the lines are straight and good. When there is much full- 
ness in the front of a blouse below the waist-line the material should 
be cut away after it is adjusted to the tape or waistband; then a cir- 
cular peplum or section about three inches deep may be added. 
This should fit smoothly without fullness and so avoid any clumsi- 
ness. : 

Remember in fitting any gown to keep your lines straight and look 
at the garment as a whole and not as pieces joined together, for, when 
finished, it is the general effect that is considered. 
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Summer Styles 
in Shirt -Waists and 
Wash Dresses 


You will certainly need a few extra garments for your 
Sumner outfit. Perhaps it is an extra shirt-waist. a few 
pieces of underwear, a wash dress, or a jaunty black silk 
coat. Our garments are made in the latest New York 
styles, and are perfect in fit and finish. 

We present here a few illustrations of our wonderful 
bargains. Other garments equally as attractive are shown 
in our new Summer catalogue, sent : 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


Your money back if you want it. 
We fill your order the day it reaches us. 


Waist No. K-510.— 
Dotted Swiss and 
Medicis lace supply 
the materials utilized 
in this dainty Waist, 
which is individual] 
ized by a tucked yoke 
with lace applied as 
pictured. The 
elbow sleeves 
are finished 
with tucked 
cuffs to cor- 
respond with 
the lace frilled 
collar. Full 
length tucks 
trim the back, 
where the 
closing is con- 
cealed. Can 
be furnished 
withshort sleeves 
and in white only, 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.25; post- 
age 10 cents. 


Waist No, K-524 
An elaborate \ 
shaped yoke of German Val lace and eyelet em- 
broidery is the ornamental feature of this Persian 
Lawn aist; trimming is continued down the 
front in plastron etfect. 
Tucks are introduced be- 
low the yoke in front and 
also at the back, where a 
concealed closing is 



















Waist 


adopted. The collar is No. 
formed of rows of lace 
and the graceful elbow K-524 


sleeves exhibit lace 
and embroidery 
cuffs with a 
lace frill fin 
ish. Can be 
furnished 
with short 
sleeves and 
in white 
only. Sizes 
32t044 bust. 
Price $1.98; 
postage 10cents. 


Dress No. K-588. 
Anirresistible 
model in lingerie 
dresses for Sumner 
usage is illustrated 
in this white Lawn 
Suit. 

‘The Waist is char 
acterized by a wide 
plastron front of Swiss eyelet insertion lavishly 
combined with Val lace, and tucks decorate the 
shoulders. The back, which has a concealed clos- 
ing, displays clusters of tucks, and the elbow cuffs 
accord in general style, with lace employed in the 
decoration. Frills are utilized on the collar and 
cuffs. The Skirt is tucked, with clusters disposed 
in front, and the lower edge is tucked below a 
trimming band composed of embroidery and lace. 

separate belt of the material is supplied. Sizes 
32 to 42 bust. 


Price $4.95; postage 24 cents. 


Cover No. K-647.— An elaborate yoke effect 
formed of Val insertion united by ribbon beading 
enhances the appearance of this Nainsook Corset 
Cover, the back cor - 
responding in char 4 
acter. Edging - 
adorns the neck and 
armholes. Sizes 2 
to 44 bust, 
Price 69 cents ; 

postage 
4 cents. 











Petticoat Petticoat No. K-614.— ‘This hand 
No. K-614 some Petticoat of fine Cambric has 


a 17-inch lawn flounce beautify 


trimmed with three insertions of fine Val lace al 
tucks, while a deep lace ruffle of the same fle 
gives ita dainty finish. It has a wide dust rume. 


Lengths 38 to 44 inches. 
Price $1.98; postage 18 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Shirt-Waists - - - 98 cents to $4.98 
Corset Covers - - 24 cents to $1.25 
Drawers - - - - 24 cents to $1.48 
Chemises - - - - 39 cents to $1.98 
Gowns- - - - - 49 cents to $1.98 
Petticoats - - - - 49 cents to $3.98 
Wash Dresses - $2.25 to $8.95 
Black Silk Coats $4.95 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our new Summer bee 
Goods Catalogue, sent FREE by return tite 
sure to say you wish the White Goods Catalogue. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


209 West 24th Street, New York City . 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the Worl 

















‘ ‘ears. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. / . 18 Year 
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3175-3176 
would be a charming material for this design 
trimmed with bands of brown velvet outlined 


Dotted silk veile in soft tan 


with knife-plaiting of mousseline. The jumper 
waist is worn over a blouse which may be made 
entirely of net, or have the sleeves of voile 
andthe yoke of lace. Patterns for the jumper 
(No. 3175) come in six sizes, and for the blouse 
(No. 2344) in seven sizes: 32 to 42 and 32 
to 44 inches bust measures, respectively. 
Size 36 requires, for the jumper a yard and 
five-eighths, and for the blouse two yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material. Patterns for the 
seven-gored skirt (No. 3176) come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires five yards and three-quarters and 
one yard and three-eighths (for the trim- 
ming) of 36-inch material. 
























3177-3178—Afternoon gown of figured 
Louisine in delicate green. The tie, girdle, 
and the pipings — which outline the bands of 
tucked chiffon cloth are in a solid color of 
a darker shade of the silk, and match the 
trimming on the hat. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3177), with full-length or shorter sleeves, 
come in six sizes : 32 to42 inches bust meas 
ure. Size 36 requires two yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. Patterns for 
the five-gored skirt (No, 3178), lengthened 
by a straight flounce, can be supplied in five 
sizes : 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires five yards and seven-eighths of 
46-inch material. 
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Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 














3180-3181 
larly lovely made of one of the rich dahlia 
tones of red and brown which come in the 


This design would be particu- 


striped taffetas. All-over lace in oyster white 
relieves the waist, while the color is repeated 
in the bow of the jaunty little hat of natural- 
colored straw. Patterns for the waist (No. 
3189) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36, including the ruffles, re- 
quires three yards and a half of 36-inch 
material, Patterns for the skirt (No. 3181), 
formed by a seven-gored upper part length- 
ened by a graduated flounce, and including 
three straight ruffles, one or more of which 
may be omitted, come in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure. Size 24, including the 











How to Get These Patterns 


praraass (including Guide- 
Chart) for all the.designs 
shown on this page can be supplied 
at 15 cents for each number, 
post-free. Theamountofmaterial 
required for the various sizes ts 
printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer 
in patterns, or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure 
for waists, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Bureau, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phil- 
adelphia. 


ruffles, requires seven yards and a half of 
36-inch material. 


3179-3155—The attractively shirred and 
box-plaited gown which is illustrated below 
is just the design for silk Eolienne in gray 
or Alice blue. The hemstitched frill of fine 
batiste may be relieved with velvet ribbon 
of a darker shade, or a contrasting color may 
be used. Patterns for the waist (No. 3179), 
closed at the back and with removable chem- 
isette, come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch material. Patterns 
for the skirt (No. 3155) are cut in five sizes: 
22 to W inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires seven yards and three-eighths of 
36-inch material. 





3179-3155 
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The Blazed Trail 


marks the path of safety through 
the forest. It is wisdom to follow it. 


Every pair of 


“Onyx” Hose 


is ‘* blazed’’ with a trade mark that 
is a safe guide to hosiery goodness, 
a protection against inferior sub- 
stitutes. 

When you buy hosiery, you are 
entitled to full value. The word 
‘“ONYX”’ stamped on a pair of 
hose is your guarantee of quality, 
style and comfort. 

To learn the goodness of 
‘““ONYX”’ hosiery, wear a pair of 


No. 409 K Women's 
No. E. 325 Men's 


silk lisle with double sole— spliced 

heel—durable and elastic. 
FEEL LIKE SILK 
LOOK LIKE SILK 

WEAR BETTER THAN SILK 


Sold everywhere. If you cannot find 
these at your dealers, we will mail one 
pair each postpaid upon receipt of $1.00. 


Write to Department A 


Lord & Taylor 


(Wholesale Distributors) 
NEW YORK 




















WORN BY OVER A 
MILLION 
WOMEN 





SUPPORTER ~ 


“The Name is on the Buckles” 
Improves Every Figure 
Perfect Supporter 

with Dress or Neg- 

ligee. Hygienic, Antiseptic. 
Endorsed by leading physicians, phys- 
ical culturists, ladies of fashion. 


Women who dress correctly know that much depends 
upon the Hose Supporter. Don’t be talked into anything 
but the “‘Foster.’’ Guarantee with each pair. 
For All Women, For All Wear. Price 50c¢ and up. 
In many styles. At reliable dealers or 


AGENTS FOR U. S. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
512-516 Broadway, New York 
S D ers” about the un- 
polis Ss Toes coun F REE 
LB Kidman Renter Co Torente Camadn (Bote Agumts tor Cumeting 
AB for the Stout. 
th Worn wi eraitinas ie 
9 
oa 


Women marvel at results, 
Particulars matled, 











~2;-REIS"=: 
WOVEN ice PLare 
‘NITIALS, NAM cS 


KEBiiss 


Woven on finest cambric tape in red, navy, light 
blue or black 

















Woven names save money and worry over loss and are a 
positive identification in case of accident. 

Woven in U.S. in quality superior to foreign make and 
at price no higher, these names, any style letter, are cieliv- 
ered within 2 weeks of order instead of 6as heretofure. 


$2.00 a gross, $1.50 a 1-2 gross. 


At your dealer or by mail. Send 2c. stamp for illustrated 
book ** The Initial House.’ 


G. REIS & BRO. 636 Broadway, New York 
Greatest Value 


RIBBON BARGAINS qian 


Lot No. 1— A package « onsisting of six cuttings of fancy 
ribbons, different colors, ranging from 1% to 5 inches in 











width; 1 yard each, in length, f or 1,00 
Lot No. 2—A package containing 25 yards, “all silk ribbons, 
different colors, from % to 2 inches in width, ‘ . $1.00 








These Ribbons are Easily Worth Double. Satisfacti G teed, or 
Money Refunded. YARADY’S, 2548 7th Avenue, NewYork City 
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3024-2800 


Five-piece Eton jacket (No. 3024) is cut in 
four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. The 
six-gored skirt (No. 2800) is cut in five 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 


for 


I 





2970-2485 
Guimpe (No. 2325) 14. 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Pinafore blouse (No. 2970) 12, 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. Skirt (No. 2485), a one- . 
piece upper part lengthened by a straight 
flounce: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 





















able colors. 


satisfactorily. 


materials. 
Persian lawn are standard materials. 
lace-trimmed dress will cost as follows: 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


Drawings by Ella Dolbear Lee 


IX designs are suggested on this page for a young girl’s 


summer wardrobe. 


There should be one woolen gown, 


and I have therefore selected a coat-and-skirt suit, on the 


small, gilt buttons. 
be trimmed in this way also. 
year size the suit will require: 


44 yards of 44-inch goods, at 75 cents a yard 


yard of canvas 


dozen buttons, at 20 


cents a dozen 


yards of silk for lining and ruffles, at 60 cents a yard 
spools of silk, at g cents each 


spool of cotton 


Total 


2 


$7 


style of THE JOURNAL’s Eton pattern No. 3024 and skirt pattern 
No. 2800. These patterns will also develop in white or colored 
linen satisfactorily. 

Cashmere, Panama and mohair are suitable materials for a 
woolen suit for summer, and navy blue, tan and brown are service- 
A pretty and inexpensive way to trim a dark- 
colored woolen suit for summertime would be to have an extra 
collar of white embroidery edging, mitred at the corners to shape 
it properly, the revers and cuffs trimmed with tiny ruffles of silk 
the color of the material, and the plaits finished with rows of 
A white mohair suit is serviceable and may 
If developed in mohair in a sixteen- 


35 
.80 
40 
18 
05 


16 


HE party gown or the graduation dress, of course, must be 


trimmed with lace, and made simple enough to be Jaundered 


a yard 


2 spools of cotton, at 


Total 


5 yards of 40-inch goods, at 15 cents a yard 

2 pieces of Valenciennes lace insertion, at $1 a piece . 
314 yards of Valenciennes lace edging, at 6 cents a yard . 
134 yards of 40-inch India linon for guimpe, at 15 cents 


5 cents each 


$ 


2 


k« 


2. If galatea is used a sixteen-year size will require: 


piece of braid 


Total 


1 yard of black silk for the tie 


$1 


$2 


The pinafore blouse, No. 2970, slips over the 
head, and should be worn with a guimpe. 

I have selected skirt pattern No. 2485 as desirable for sheer 
White is always the daintiest, and India linon and 
If India linon is used the 


‘75 
.00 
20 


N DARK colors a sailor suit is serviceable for picnics or out- 
door games, or for an all-the-year-round house-dress. 
outdoor, dress-up occasion, such as a lawn-tennis party, a regu- 
lation sailor suit of pink, white or blue is appropriate. 
is a substantial cotton material in dark or light colors in which 
to develop these designs of sailor blouse No. 1971, and skirt No. 
197 
10!3 yards of 28-inch goods, at 18 cents a yard 
3 skeins of coarse embroidery cotton, at 8 cents a skein 
1 piece of linen tape 


an 


Galatea 


sO 
.24 
12 
ob 
.60 


gi 


ee church and afternoons in summer and for small social 


affairs during the winter I have chosen pattern No. 2805. 


this gown. 


as follows: 


spool of silk 


Total 


oe school, work or play two designs are shown. 


8 yards of 30-inch pongee, at 75 cents a yard 
144 yards of embroidery, at 50 cents a yard 

4 skeins of embroidery silk, at 5 cents a skein 
1 spool of cotton 


$6 


Lf 


7 


Challis, silk muslin, linen and pongee are all desirable materials 
Reproduced in the pongee the total cost will be 


oo 
75 

.20 
o5 
og- 


.09 


The design 


of waist pattern No. 2958 is for a separate blouse of linen 


skirt, pattern No. 19 


yard of linen 


1 yard of lawn for tic 
1 spool of cotton 


A 


Total 


Total 


1o yards of 27-inch plaid gingham, at 25 cents a yard 


73% yards of 27-inch plain gingham, at 10 cents a yard 
1 yard of plaid gingham for bands 

9 buttons : 
1 spool of cotton 


$2. 


$3 


S 


~ 


or madras, as well as for a waist to complete a dress, with the 
72, of the same material. 


Of plaid ging- 
ham, trimmed with white linen, the cost will be: 


° 


OoruUM 
und 


.20 


SIMPLE design for a one-piece dress, pattern No. 2954, 
is the other model for every-day wear. 
hams, percales and calico prints are useful materials to select. 
If reproduced in gingham for a thirty-four-inch bust measure 
the cost will be as follows: 


The coarse ging- 
















1971-1972 


Sailor blouse (No. 1971) cut in four sizes: 
14, 16,17 and 18 years. Skirt (No. 1972) 
in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years; a 
nine-gored, side-plaited skirt with or with- 
out the yvoke. 





















































Philadelphia. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on 
this page can be supplied on receipt of their price, 15 cents for 
The amount of material required for each 
Order from your nearcst 


each number, post-free. 
size is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, and in- 
closing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Give age, waist and hif measures for skirts, and 
cge and bust measure for waists. 


Six Summer Gowns for $25 





2805 


To be easily smocked or shirred. The pat- 
tern (No. 2805) consists of a waist with 
high or round neck and skirt cut in one 
piece. In three sizes: 12 to 16 years. 


Bert 
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2958-1972 


The blouse (No, 2958) is cut in seven 
sizes: 30 to 42 inches bust measure, com- 
bined with a nine-gored, plaited skirt (No. 
1972) made without the yoke, cut in four 
sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 

















Y 2954 
Patterns for this one-piece dress (No. 
2954) are cut in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. A choice is given for 
either long or short sleeves, a low or a 
standing collar. 


Sun 


are the standard of 
fine white cotton 


goods. 


Waistings, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for May 1907 


Bleach 


Trade Mark 


White Goods 


The finest Persian Lawns, 
India Linons, French Lawns, 
Dimities, 


Shirtings 


emported cotton cloths, have 





this label on every piece. 
| 











Trade Mark Registered 


If your dealer does not have Sun Bleach White Goorks as! 
to write to the manufacturers, BURTON BROS. & CO., 
for samples. 


and 
superior to any 











New York, 














CHENEY 
BROTHERS 


Shower-Proof 
Silk Foulards 


They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings, 
are Rain-Repellent, 
and have the very 
desirable 


Kid-Glove 





GET OUR 

WONDERFUL 
SILK BOOK 
FREE 













| Mark 
of Silk Quality 


When buying silks you may now " 
sure of obtaining absolute purity, qual 
ity and durability if you see the —_ 
“Suskana’”’ on the selvage. rel 
Silks embrace the most complete yes 
of plain silks and silk linings Tor 
home dressmaking ever introduce’, 

No matter what your need, ‘ean 
upon getting Suskana Silks, and oo 
the several kinds and weaves il 
will be able to select the one ~- 
give greater satisfaction for ‘ha pa 
ticular need than any other. — 

Remember the Suskana trademark = yor 
benefit. See it on the selvage of €aC. < ee 
It enables you to be sure of obtaining ys 
the price, the richest in color, the most 
ful in finish, the most durable. yard of 

You cannot afford to buy another ye all 
silk until you see Suskana. All dea pay 
shades. ropa postal for samples, 
valuable booklet on silks, sent free. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, 71 Greene St., New York. 
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Linens and Muslins for Summer 





2934 


2934 — Semi-tailored shirtwaist suitable for 
white linen or lawn. Patterns come in seven 
sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires one yard and seven-eighths of 36-inch 
material. Transfer patterns for the embroidered 
collar (No. 3140) come at ten cents. The at- 
tractive frill may be hemstitched or button 

holed in scallops to match the collar. In the 
latter case a pretty effect is given by button- 
holing both the collar and frill in a color— 
say blue, pink or red. 


3154-3149 — Afternoon costume of lace and 
linen. Patterns for the bolero (No. 3154) come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size % requires one yard and five-eighths of 
%-inch material. Patterns for the five-gored 
skirt (No. 3149) come in five sizes : 22 to 3 
inches waist measure, requiring five yards and 
aquarter of 36-inch material for a 24-inch waist. 













2956 -3076 — Shirtwaist suit that may be of 
tan, blue or white linen. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 2956) come in six sizes : 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure, requiring two yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material for 36-inch bust. 
Patterns for the seven-gored skirt (No. 3076) 
come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires five yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material. 


2071-3113- This gown would be partic ularly lovely 
Mn “ one of the new and attractive organdies bordered 
neva Ere in delicate shades of pink. Valen iennes lace 
the used for the yoke and shoulder-pieces. Patterns for 
waist (No. 3071) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
devas a: size 36 requiring two yards and seven- 
Stern” Inch material. The skirt (No. 3113) has 
Cut in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure, 


Si a 
te 24 requires seven yards and three-eighths of 27-inch 
Material 




















P Qllerns 
3970, 
Well 
Waists, and 


13154, which are ten cents. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 
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2826— Attractive design in eyelet embroidery 
suitable for handkerchief linen. Patterns for the 


waist come in eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust 
measure, and require two yards and a quarter 
of 36-inch material for size 36. Transfer patterns 
for the embroidery design (No. 3042) can be sup 
plied for fifteen cents. 


3046-: 





3103 


3103 — Dotted Swiss or organdy trimmed with 
bands of insertion would be pretty for this 
square-necked blouse. Patterns come in seven 
sizes : 30 to 42inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards and a half of 27-inch, or 
two yards and one-eighth of 44-inch material. 
These fine tucks are prettiest when run by hand. 





3101-3028-3153—Jumper dress of blue 
and white dimity. Patterns come in seven 
sizes: for the waist (No. 3101) from 30 to 42 
inches, and for the jumper (No. 3028) from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three yards and three-eighths of 27-inch ma- 
terial for the waist, and one yard of 36-inch 
material for the jumper. Patterns forthe skirt 
(No. 3153) come in five sizes : 22 to 30 inches 
waist measure, requiring seven yards and 
three-eighths of 27-inch material for 24-inch 
waist, 


3046-3078— May be of challis or gingham 
with dot of brown, black or blue, trimmed with 
plain material to match the dot. Patterns for 
the lingerie blouse (No. 3046) and the jumper 
costume (No. 3078) come in six sizes : 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. The b'ouse requires two 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material, and 
the jumper costume six yards anda half for 
36-inch bust measure. 





2471-3070-3151—An afternoon gown of pink silk 
muslin is shown above. It is worn over a blouse (No. 2471) , 
patterns for which come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires two yards and three-eighths 
of 36-inch material. The jumper (No. 3070) comes in six 


sizes : 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and requires one yard 
and three-eighths of 36-inch material. The seven-gored 
skirt (No. 3151) has patterns cut in five sizes: 22 to 30 
inches waist measure, and requires seven yards and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch material for 24-inch waist 




















(including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-Sree, except Nos. 
The amount of material required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
wo transfer patterns mentioned ) from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for 
waistand hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price lo the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Behind the 
Hydegrade 
trademark stands a 
brand new plan of buy- 
ing linings—a plan which 
gives a new meaning tothe 
word “linings” by offering 
under this title a selection of 
fabrics so complete and so uni- 
formly beautiful that whatever 
you need you can choose from 
this group the lining made espe- 
cially for that particular use. 
Whether for a stylish garment 
lining, a petticoat, or for fancy work, 
you can get .just what you want, 
without delay and without question, 
by simply asking for 


lydegrade | 


LININGS 
20c to 40c the Yard 


and choosing the one you need. The various 
kinds each represent the latest attainments in 
weaving—are strong and durable, light in 
weet, i ue in finish and of silky dainti- 
ness. Fashion and go taste everywhere 
accept Hydegrade Linings in preference to 
silks and satins for most uses. Particularly 
desirable for 


All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Under- 
bodices, Kimonos, Dust Coats, Quilts, 
Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, Draperies, 
Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. 


Remember you ask for Hydegrade ; then make your 
selection. All 36 inches wide ; 100 shades at the 
lining counter, Upon request we will send sam- 
ples free, also a valuable Booklet on 
Linings, Every woman in- 
terested in sewing should 
have a copy. Drop a 
postal. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway 
















NEW YORK. 
Makers of 
Hydegrade 
Don’t Textiles. 
fail to see 





on the selvage. 








For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


“é 




















Refuse the “‘just as good’’ and in- 


sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 




















LADIES 
Suitings—Dress Goods—Silks 
SILK PETTICOATS 


Save Retail Store Profit by Buying from Us. 
Latest New York Styles and Colorings. 

We represent one of the largest and best manufacturers 
of Dress Gools and Silks in the world. Buying materials 
from us means a large saving to you. 

Piain and Fancy worsteds, mohairs, voiles, serges, panama. 
Fancy silks for shirt waist suits, black taffetas, messalines, 
satins, peau de cygnes and crepe de chines. 

S ° l A beautiful assortment of double width 

pecia fancy worsted suitings at 95c. per yard. 
We prepay express charges on all goods to any part of the 
U.S. Drop a postal ayd receive our samples to order 


Jrom, free of charge. 

E.V.KNOWLTON CO., Room 317 605-609 B’ way, New York 
Invitations and 

Announcements 


WEDDIN seosernr he 














Script, first 100, $7.50; extra 100's, $2.50. Engravo- 

ess — perfect imitation of engraving — 

first 100, iso. extra 00's $2.50. Engraved Plate and 50 
cards with name 75 cents. Samples on request. 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1625 Vine 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FAVORITE RIBBON BEADER 
With it you can quickly thread any ribbon through women's 
or children’s garments. Ribbon cannot twist. For 10 cents, 
stamps or silver, we will send you a pair (two sizes) of hand- 
somely nickeled Favorite Ribbon Beaders. AGENTS 
WANTED—Goor ones make $20 a week — Ev woman 
buys one. MINTON CO., Inc., Dept. 16, Ree , N.Y. 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 





3105 


Extreme Simplicity Marks This 
Sensible Linen Shirtwaist Made 
in Tailored Style 


ITHOUT doubt, summer is 

the most picturesque of the 

seasons, so far as women’s 
clothes are concerned; picturesque and 
comparatively inexpensive, too, with 
the display of dainty gowns which may 
be evolved from pretty cotton materials 
costing but a trifle. Cottons are to 
hold a more important place this season 
than they have for some years, and, in 
consequence, the variety is proportion- 
ately greater; so a girl may, if she can 
sew for herself, have the prettiest sort 
of wardrobe at about one-third the 
usual cost to women who do not sew. 

One of the models I have sketched on this page is a simple design 
which may be carried out in any one of the charming cotton stuffs the 
season offers: organdies with white or faintly-tinted surfaces against 
which the flowers appear to be thrown, inexpensive Swisses in white 
or colors, and lawns, dimities, batistes, ginghams, cotton voiles—what 
you please! Any one of these materials may be found in the large 
shops at prices ranging from twelve and a half to twenty-five cents. 
Say the model here shown —the waist patterns of which, No. 3110, are 
cut in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and the skirt patterns, 
No. 3111, which come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure — 
were carried out in a checked, dotted or flowered lawn at fifteen 
cents a yard. The design calls for fourteen yards and one-eighth of 
twenty-seven-inch goods in the medium sizes; so the gown, if made 
without the insertions shown in the sketch, may readily be developed 
at a cost of about two dollars and a quarter. There is a lingerie yoke 
of tucked white lawn, requiring less than a yard of the material, and 
if insertion be used as I have indicated, about ten yards will be re- 
quired. Lace or embroidery may be bought at all prices, therefore 
the total cost of the model may be regulated as one pleases. 

This model admits of various interesting changes; as, for instance, 
the omission of the sleeve, the bodice to be worn with a separate 
guimpe made with sleeves. Again, the shape of the opening at the 
top of the waist may be varied, and the fullness may be tucked, gath- 
ered or laid in box-plaits. The design is one equally good for the 
filmy organdies or the heavier and more practical cottons such as 
chambray, silk gingham, cotton voile and the like. For practical, 
every-day usefulness the model would be interesting carried out in 
very light-weight linen in brown or dark blue, or in chambray of 
these colors, and worn with separate, washable yokes or guimpes of 
white lawn. Again, it would be pretty made up of black lawn of firm 
quality, with or without small white polka-dots. Where the darker 
materials are selected I advise that the insertions be omitted. 





3110-3111 


Broadcloth or Ponsee 


EXT come two shirtwaist models: the one a plain tailored waist 

to be made of linen or other suitable material, and the second a 
lingerie waist. The plain, tailored shirtwaist is shown at the top of 
this column, No. 3105. Patterns for this, for ladies or girls, come in 
eight sizes: 30 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two 
yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material, or two yards of 44- 
inch. This model, with its extreme simplicity and sensible long 
sleeve, is in very good style, for women of taste are quick to recog- 
nize the inappropriateness of the short-sleeved, fluffy lingerie waist for 
ordinary morning wear. In the shops this season much attention is 
given to the simple shirtwaist models, which are to be found in the 
finest of batistes and handkerchief linens, while last year it was almost 
impossible to buy a long-sleeved blouse in the sheer materials. The 
model I am presenting is suitable not only for linens, madras, percale 
and heavier cottons, but also for the soft lawns, handkerchief linen, 
batiste, dimity and figured Swiss muslin. 
Each tuck should be most carefully and 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Drawings by the Author 





This Gown is Equally Good for Organdies or the 
More Practical Cottons, While the Wrap May be of 





3092 
An Embroidered and Lace- 
Trimmed Waist Costing Little 
More Than One Dollar 





mM” IDEA for the second shirt- 
waist, No. 3092, is that it shall be 
a pretty little hand-embroidered, lace- 
trimmed one costing little more than 
one dollar. Patterns for it come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Here is the plan: From three yards to 
three yards and a quarter of material 
will be used, according to the size of the 
3045 wearer, and a nice lawn can be had at 
twenty-five cents. Good German Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion or imitation Cluny 
will cost ten or twelve cents a yard, and 
but one yard and a half will be required. 
Now as to the embroidery which will be 
placed on the yoke. There are among THE JOURNAL’s patterns trans- 
fer designs, costing ten cents each, which you yourself may stamp 
upon your material, ready for the embroidery, by means of a hot iron. 
Two of the prettiest of these are No. 2719, a design of daisies, and 
No. 2821, a forget-me-not design; and either one is suitable for this 
blouse. The work of transferring is very simple—merely the placing 
of the transfer pattern on your cloth and drawing a hot iron across 
it. Any one can do this successfully, and full directions as to the 
work of embroidery are given with each pattern. This idea of home 
stamping and embroidering may be applied with the most satisfactory 
results in all sortsof ways. For all-the-year-round wear nothing could 
be smarter than a blouse of medium-weight linen, hand-made, hand- 
embroidered, and trimmed with narrow insertions of real baby Irish 
crochet, which is sold in the large shops at forty cents a yard. Such 
a waist would cost eighteen or twenty dollars bought ready made; 
while a girl could make it herself at a cost of about three dollars or 
less. Then there is the blouse of fine French flannel, challis or 
albatross, embroidered in silk, with hand-run tucks and dainty 
finish generally; and the same idea may be carried out in crépe de 
chine or China silk, using the transfer patterns. 





NOTHER model for very practical use during the spring, summer 
and early autumn months is the little evening wrap shown in the 
sketch, No. 3045, for which patterns come in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. This model admits of development in 
many sorts of ways, to suit all tastes and purses. A simple wrap of 
white linen, finished with an outlining, stitched band of the material, 
would be inexpensive and very useful. Then there is pongee, either 
in the natural tone, in colors, or in black; inexpensive lady’s cloth and 
taffeta, and, best of all, broadcloth. Now broadcloth comes in several 
qualities, and one may often find an excellent piece at one dollar and 
a quarter. One of the best qualities sells at two dollars and a half 
a yard, and at this price all colors are to be had. White broadcloth 
is always pretty for a wrap, as are also écru, tan, and many of the 
neutral pastel shades; but quite the newest and smartest color for 
a practical evening wrap is a certain new shade of brown, which is 
almost the color of yellow-brown leather. This I heartily indorse as 
both pretty and serviceable, as it will not require frequent cleansings, 
as would a very light-tone wrap. Now this wrap may be finished 
quite simply with stitchings and without a particle of trimming, or it 
may be trimmed as I have shown in the sketch, with a finish of silk 
braid or bias silk bands. Again, the pattern itself provides for a 
fancy-shaped collar and band trimming, which may be applied to the 
cloth and stitched. In the arrangement I have suggested in the sketch, 
the loops and ornaments are made of heavy cord twisted into shape 
and with the introduction of tassels. Both cord and tassels the exact 
color of one’s cloth are made to order by the larger shops at no great 
expense. The cord will cost from twenty-five to fifty cents a yard, 
according to size, and a good-sized tassel is 
forty-five cents. Omitting all ornamentation 





evenly stitched, and the collar and cuffs and 
pocket may be either embroidered or plain. 
If the pocket and cuffs be plain, then there 
is opportunity for the adoption of the 
fascinating little hand-embroidered linen 
collars so much in vogue. A transfer pattern 
for one in a simple design is No. 3140, 
“sd tencents. These collars are worn with 
ingerie cravats of fine lawn and lace and 
hand-embroidery, or with jabot effects in 
lingerie materials. The little bows may 
readily be made by cutting two sides from a 
twenty-five or fifty cent lace-edged handker- 
chief, closely plaiting the strips to form the 
bow and using a plain piece of the handker- 
chief for the knot. The handkerchief should 
be well starched before it is cut up, in order 
to gain the best effect. A plaited frill down 
each side of the centre box-plait is a pretty 
finish to a plain lingerie waist. 








The Backs of the Designs Shown on This Page 


save rows of stitching as a finish, and allow- 
ing two dollars and a half a yard for a piece 
of fine broadcloth that will wear for years, 
this wrap will cost about eight dollars, since 
but three yards and one-eighth of fifty-four- 
inch material, in size 36, and one nine-cent 
spool of sewing silk are required. Done in 
cheaper broadcloth, or in lady’s cloth, the 
expense will be just half; while carried out 
in yard-wide taffeta or pongee the cost will 
be about seven dollars, allowing five yards 
and a half at one dollar and a quarter a yard. 
Cheaper pongees are to be had, which are, 
indeed, both durable and pretty. 

THE JOURNAL has, among its patterns of 
wraps, that fetching cape known variously as 
the Toga, the Arab, the Gipsy, and, in 
London, the Liberty cape. The pattern of 
this wrap is No. 2990 (price ten cents), and 
it is both pretty and easily made. 





Pallerns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of their price, 15 cents ( post-free ) 


Sor each number except those whichare staled as costing 10 cents. 


The amount of material required in the different sizes is printed 


on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for 
waists, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Patent Colt 
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Blucher 
Oxford, 
Auto Last, 
Military 
Heel 
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$2. 
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Dainty Feet 


In almost every case, feet that 
appear unshapely are merely caused 
by ill-fitting shoes. 

A shoe that fits never loses its 
shape, because there is no pressure 
from the inside to distort it. 








for Women 





















are constructed on lasts designed by those 
who make a study of shoe art. 






The lines of the foot are closely followed 
and the general effect beautified, makin 
a shoe trim, neat an 
graceful—and 
comfortable 

as can be, 
If not 
at your 
dealer's 
write for 
free style 
book. 


THE 
RADCLIFFE 
SHOE CO. 
Dept. 21, 
Boston, 
Mass. 
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Small Songs ) 


By W. H. 
NEIDLINGER 


Small Singers 


Just published, a new edition of this 
popular collection of 49 children’s songs 


at HALF PRICE of regular edition. 


Will be sent 75 
on receipt of cts. 
Regular edition with colored plates $1.50 


New York G. SCHIRMER | 
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There will be many tedious 
hours during your vacation, at 
the mountains, at the shore, or 
at home, which may be made 
pleasant and profitable in knit- 
ting and crocheting with The 
“Fleisher” Yarns — the acknowl- 
edged standard of excellence. 








“ FLEISHER'S 
KNITTING and 
CROCHETIN 
MANUAL “ 

iled upon srecel 
or 24 tra femark tick- 

ets, the name of 2 

dealer in your com- 
munity not carrying 
our yarn and 5 cents 











S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Philadelphis- 


Dept. 17. 
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Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


2962 2499 


2962-2499—This little man of six years 
scomfortably and attractively dressed in 
a Russian sailor suit of blue linen trimmed 
with narrow red linen braid. Patterns for 
this side-closing blouse (No. 2962), in- 
cluding bloomers, come in three sizes: 2 to 
6 years, price fifteen cents each. Size four 
requires two yards and five-eighths of 36- 
nch material. The Tam-o’-Shanter (No. 
2499), which could be made from left-over 
pieces of the linen, has patterns cutin four 
sizes: 6 to 6% hat sizes, price ten cents 
each. Any size requires half a yard of 
%-inch material. 





30 32—Suitabl 


: 
us j : . : 
ted English flannel is this one-piece dress, 


e for a pretty flowered chal- 


Shirred at the waist-line. 
Could be use 
detachable f 
fast 


Batiste embroidery 
d for the bertha effect, and made 
. or laundering by means of a fly 
which te ~ buttons on the dress. Patterns, 
shorter ude a guimpe with full-length or 
Mt it ph come in four sizes: 6 to 12 
the a ce fifteen cents each. Size eight, for 

/Tequires two yards and three-eighths, 
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*-inch material. 


oi Russian smock for a small boy or 
Propriate for ~ fe and good-looking. It is ap- 
duty for vari ifferent materials and so may do 
OF dark ee occasions. When of gingham 
and when of + It IS Just the thing for play, 
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bloomers, come in four 
Price fifteen cents each. 
) yards and three-eighths 








3107—A simple box-coat of this 
kind is equally suitable for a girl 
or a boy and gives just the warmth 
needed for cool summer after- 
noons. It may be made of white, 
tan or dark blue linen with the 
collar of piece embroidery, or the 
collar could be of the linen finished 
with a buttonholed edge worked 
in white or pale blue French work- 
ing cotton. Patterns in three- 
quarter or reefer length come in 
four sizes: 2 to 8 years, price ten 
cents each. Size four for reefer 
length requires two yards and a 
quarter of 27-inch material. 




















3033-2498 


3033-2498—The beauty of 
this boys’ or girls’ box-plaited 
dress lies in its simplicity. It may 
be made of sheer lawn or nainsook, 
finished at the neck and wrists 
with lace. Patterns (No. 3033) 
come in three sizes: 1, 2 and 4 
years, price ten cents each. Size 
two requires two yards and one- 
eighth of 36-inch material. The 
sailor-hat (No. 2498), which could 
be made of duck, has patterns cut 
in four sizes: 6 to 6% hat sizes, 
price ten cents each. Any size 
requires half a yard of 36-inch 
material. 











The Backs of the Lower Four Figures 
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Drawings by 


E. M. A. Steinmetz 





2946-2440 


2946-2440 — Party dress for a little girl 
of six years. It could be made of fine India 
linon embroidered by transfer pattern No. 
2440—a yard and a half of which costs ten 
cents —or of embroidered flouncing. In 
this case a narrower width of embroidery 
should be used for the neck, mitred at the 
corners and joined to the dress as aset-on 
yoke. This joining may be concealed by 
narrow lace insertion or feather-stitching. 
Patterns (No. 2946), with straight or scal- 
loped edge, come in four sizes: 4 to 10 
years, price fifteen cents each. Size eight 
requires three yards of 36-inch material. 


2948-2248 


2948-2248 — Made of dark blue madras with 
an embroidered dot in a contrasting color, this 
one-piece dress would prove serviceable. The 
edge of the opening could be buttonholed with 
French working cotton to match the dot. 
Transfer patterns (No. 2248) for the scalloped 
edge come in three-yard lengths for ten cents. 
Patterns for the dress (No. 2948), including 
guimpe, come in five sizes: 4 to 12 years, price 
fifteen cents each. Size eight, for the dress, 
requires two yards, and for the guimpe one 
yard and a quarter of 36-inch material. 


3034-2146 — Real comfort for a little girl will 
be found in this one-piece dress, as it includes 
bloomers. These may be of the same material 
as the dress or of some dark shade of linen. 
Patterns (No. 3034) come in four sizes: 4to 10 
years, price fifteen cents each. Size eight re- 
quires five yards and three-eighths of 36-inch 
material. The broad-brimmed hat could be of 
percale finished with a buttonholed edge. Pat- 
terns (No. 2146) come in three sizes: 1,3 and 5 
years, price ten cents each. Any size requires 
three-quarters of a yard of 36-inch material. 


Patt 
( TNS for all these designs, including Guide-Chartand stating the amount of material required, can be supplied on receipt of their price 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, length 


10 or Z 


of back J cents, as stated), post-/rec. 


and breas{ measure, and hat size for hats, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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In our 

well known 
shoes are to 
be found many 
sterling qualities— many points 
of merit, synonymous with over 
40 years’ uninterrupted, success- 
ful shoe making. That is one 
of many reasons why wearers 
of Rice & Hutchins shoes are 
tastefully, economically and 
comfortably shod. 


Write to-day for our “‘ Family Footwear 
Catalogue,’ and ask your dealer for 
shoes made by 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc. 


11 High Street 
Boston, Mass. 







Woman’s 
All America 
Dull Calf 
Blucher 
Oxford 
Wellesley 
Last 

No. 2004 


Price, $3.50 


25¢ extra by mail. 
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Children’s Outer Garments 


We offer dresses aud suits in a great variety of 
select styles, each garment made distinctive by 
the expert care taken with the cut, fit and finish. 
The assortment includes a dainty white percale 
Russian dress at $1.10, up to the most exquisite 
lace dress at $225. Between these extremes you 
are certain of finding your exact requirements 
at lowest possible prices. 

Our large, illustrated catalogue of Children's out- 
fitting (mailed on receipt of 4 cts. in stamps) is a 
complete guide to the leading New York Juvenile 
Fashions. A well organized Mail Order Depart- 
ment is always at the service of distant patrons. 
Address Department 1 
60-62 West 23d Street, New York 


We have no branch stores — no agents 




















READY-TO-USE 


PIPING 


W&N Bias Seam Tape is 
made by skilled operators and 
by a special process of manu- 
facture which retains all the 
elasticity of the goods. 
Indispensable in the sewing 
room. Will turn a curve with- 
out puckering. Will not shrink. 
Saves one-half the time in making a 
garment. For fagoting fancy collars 
and yokes, Mexican Stitch, bin«d- 
ing seams, trimming silk, wool and 
wash fabrics, and cove seams 
on Women’s Underwear. Maciein 13 
widths from \” to 1”, in Cambric and 
Lawns, Silk, Satin, India Linen, and 
Mercerized India Linen made in 5 widths from 4" to 44” only. 
If your dealer does not keepthem send us his name ani! 
10c for one piece of White Cam!ric — 15¢ for White and Col- 
ored Lawns, up to % in.— 25¢ for White India Linen, White 
or Colored Batiste, 12 yard pieces — 35c for White and Col- 
ored Taileta Silk and Pure linen Lawn and Pure Linen 
Cambric, 6 yard pieces. Send for descriptive literature. 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SON’S CO. 383 B way, New York 


“WaN 


BIAS SEAM TAPE 


IT TURNS ITSELF 


7vrade-Mark 
Registered 
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| 
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WEDDIN 


o ae 100 S0c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards Stationery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 


INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 


Announcements ,etc., engraved and printed 
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bd Write to-day for our 

Fashion Book Free handsome illustra 

ted nner ogue of 

New York City’s Latest Styles in women's, 
misses’ wear. 


No.1 25—Here is one of New 
York's latest and most stylish wash 
able SHIRT WAIST SUITS ; mace 
of fine white linen the new 

“@ibson”’ style, suitable for sprin 
and summer wear. The WAIS 
of this suit is handsomely designed 

with graduated side plaits and wide 
front panel beautifully embroidered 
in a handsome raised pattern. On 
cither side of the centre panel are two 
broad plaits which are embroidered in 

a raised design to match 

the centre panel. 
\ Plated back, new full 
\. three-quarter length 
sleeves finished with 
cuffs laid in three 
tucks. Detach- 
able stock collar; 
open front. The 
SKIRT is made 
with seven gores, 
cut with extra full 
flare. Wide centre 
panel embroidered to 
match the waist; also 
has four other rows of 
embroidery to match the 
front panel Inverted 
plaited back and is side 

’ plaited. At 

the extraor- 

dimary low price at 
which we offer this 
suit wecannotafford 
to make alterations 
in length of skirt, 
etc., but we have 

, amply provided 

for a home alter- 


idren's and 











































































































No.1 L 25 


$9.75 


ation if neces- 
sary by finish- 
ing the skirt 
with a three 
inch hem, 
‘ Comes in 







uncer- 
standing 
and agreement 
that if it is not 
satisfactory in every 
respect, faultless in style, 
material and workman- 
ship, you can return it to us 
at our expense and your 
money will be at once re- 
funded. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 


















measure. Length of skirt 
4tinches. Our 
Special price. . $2.75 


No. 22 L 27 — Pure Silk Jersey 
Gloves,17 inches long as shown on 


figure, Black or white. 98c 


Special price . 
No.2L26 — THE 
~ MEDALLION ~ 
W AIS T— One of 
New York" S latest 
creations in a 
stylish lingerie 
shirt waist. Has 
fourlargeround 
medallions of 
Baby Irish lace 
surrounded ly 
insertions of fine 
Valenciennes lace. Valen- 
ciennes lace insertion and fine 
tucks form yoke; four clus- 
ters of narrow pin tucks 
down back. Made with open 
back; extra wide tliree- 
quarter length sleeves 
finished with tucked 
culls edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace to match 
collar. Your money re- 
turned if not satisfactory 
to you. This [1-00 
and beautiful waist comes in white only; ren 32 ‘$1.0 
to 44 bust measure. Our special price . . 

















































We have Write 
branch BELLASHESSA¢ yo 
ra BROADWAY & WAVERLY PLACE. 


acts NEW YORK CITY,N.Y, Ceisiorue 

















This Dainty Hat 


Why pay a big price fora lingerie hat or embroidered waist 
when you can make it yourself at half the cost from tie 
practical patterns and explicit directions for working given in 


Home Needlework Magazine 


published Every Other Month, price only 75 cents a year. 


The only magazine with Colored Plates of Embroidery. This 
dainty lingerie hat is only one of the many beautiful designs 
for summer needlework, such as Embroidered Waists, Gowns, 
Jumper Suits, Scarfs, Hats, Belts and Bags, shown in the April 
number, just out. Also designs for Irish Laces, Embroidered 
Curtains, Children’s Pique Hats, Coats and Shoes, and the 
new Holbein Embroidery. 
we will send you this simple yet 
For 85 cents beautiful hat design No. 9341 
stamped on fine lawn, with complete directions for 
working and ayear's subscription to Home Needlework 
Magazine beginning with the April issue, and the Feb- 
ruary, 1907, number free — seven splendid numbers — 
over 600 pages of fancy work designs. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. 








\ Fi Florence Publishing Co., 88 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. j 


Pane! 
Ns! 








BORATED 
TALCUM 









“A little 

Prickly ie higher 
1 in price, perhaps, 
Chafing, than worthless 
substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, ee 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s 
(the original). Sample Free. 















GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














HINTS TO HOME 
MILLINERS 


Making Over Last Summer's Hats 
By Madame 


HERE are many ways of making over last 
7 summer’s straw hats, and with a little ingenu- 

ity it is quite possible to make them look quite 
like new. There are few women who do not possess 
discarded trimmings from previous seasons, as no 
one likes to throw away good material when by the 
wroper freshening process flowers and ribbons may 
»¢ used again. A large Leghorn or a soft Tuscan 
with a wide brim, if you have one, will perhz aps 
prove most useful to make over. In changing the 
style, when the brim is wide and pliable, it can be 
easily twisted into any shape that is becoming to 
the lees of the wearer. 

For the business girl of limited means an op- 
portunity for practicing a bit of clever economy 
on a hat which is to serve a number of purposes 
lies in transforming the old hat into one of the new 
sailors; for sailor hats are to be worn in a variety 
of shapes during the summer months. With down- 
radars 4 mushroom and dented brims they are be- 
coming to most women if trimmed with a view to the 
shape of the head and face. Among them may.be 
found quite moderate shapes to suit conservative 
tastes, and each woman can select that which best 
suits her own individual style and need. The pret 
tiest ones are quite wide at the back, very short at 
the front, and widen a great deal at ‘the sides 


Cullinane 


But before buying a new hat let us take another 
look at the old one; this time we will be a little 
more lenient and see if we cannot remedy its con 
dition, and remember, if you are limited, as most 
women are, to two hats a season, don’t be in too 
great a hurry to throw the old hat away. 

Perhaps the hat has become soiled. So, first 
of all I am going to tell you how to clean it. 
Before you begin the process remove all of the old 
trimming and use a stiff piece of black crape or a 
scrap of velvet to remove the dust. If the hat is a 
pyroxylin or hair braid place it flat cn a clean, 
unpainted board, and with a small hand-brush and 
with some good strong suds made of pure soap 
scrub both sides thoroughly. After this is done 
rinse well in clear water. Do not wring the water 
out of it at any time, but simply squeeze it firmly 
with the hand and a dry towel. Then place it be- 
tween clean white cloths and iron it dry; you will 
find your hat has not diminished any in size and 
is as stiff and nice as when new. 


Perhaps have a straw shape you wish to 


use. Rough straw, Milan, chip or Leghorn re- 
quire a little different process in cleaning. Make 
suds of pure white soap, wash the hat quickly both 
inside and out with this, using a soft sponge or 
brush, then sponge the hat with clear water; this 
is to remove the dirt. Next, to bleach and whiten 
the hat, sponge it with a saturated solution of 
oxalic acid, allowing the acid to remain on the hat 
about a minute, then rinse with clear water. Stuff 
the crown with tissue-paper to hold the original 
shape, and put the hat on a flat surface in the sun 
to dry. This solution is made in the following 
manner: take half an ounce of oxalic acid, place 
it in a glass jar and pour over it one pint of water. 


No doubt you have ribbon and flowers for trim- 
ming, as they are used extensively in millinery. 
The most successful way of freshening ribbon is 
to use chloroform, which may be used on the 
most delicate materials with the best results, for 
unlike gasoline it does not leave a line, but in- 
stantly removes all soiled spots without taking 
away the natural gloss and fineness of the material. 
Iron smooth between thin muslin or fine tissue- 
paper. Both chloroform and gasoline, however, 
should be used only inthe openair. If the ribbon 
is velvet first remove the spots with chloroform and 
then steam over a hot iron. Flowers and foliage 
may be freshened by first cleaning in gasoline to 
remove all dust and drying them thoroughly in the 
open air. Then use a small, pointed iron to press 
the curled leaves into shape. Cut off the frayed 
edges of the flowers and leaves and straighten out 
the stems into their natural shape; no matter how 
faded they will blossom into new. With water- 
colors tint the flowers to suit your fancy in brilliant 
or delicate tones. It is fascinating work, and you 
will be surprised to see how simple a matter it is. 


If you have a straw hat with a wide brim you 
can make it into one of the new sailors by cutting 
off part of the brim; or, if the brim is narrow, you 
can add one or two rows of fanc y braid to the edge. 
A sailor of this kind should correspond to these 
measurements: the width at the front of the brim 
should be three inches, at the sides four inches, and 
at the back five inches. Cut the straw off with 
sharp scissors; do not try to rip the braid—cutting 
will give you a more even line. Wire the edge 
firmly with frame wire. Cut out the crown from 
the brim and wire the headsize. I suggest cutting 
the crown from the brim, for it is an easier way for 
you to strengthen the brim, as well as the crown. 
The height of the crown should be three inches; 
should the crown be out of shape or less than this 
measurement sew a piece of buckram two inches 
in width around the inside of the headsize, wire 
the top edge and adjust the crown to the desired 
height. This will brace the crown and hold the 
brim firm, and the trimming will cover the joining 
of buckram. The edge of the brim should be 
bound with flat straw ribbon-braid that comes for 
this purpose, or any soft, pliable braid that har- 
monizes with the hat may be used. Velvet folds 
are not so new; but should you desire to trim the 
hat with bows of the new plaid taffeta a bias fold 
of the taffeta would be in good: style. 

The adjustment of the bandeau is of great im- 
portance to the fit, style and comfort} of the hat. 
Bandeaux are made from buckram or cape net and 
bound with wire; those with a straight top edge 
decrease the headsize. When a crown is too large 
a straight band is used; this style is generall 
used in blocked hats, for the reason that the head- 
size is usually large. Take a piece of buckram two 
inches in width and of sufficient length to encircle 
the headsize; wire both edges firmly; pin this to 
the inside of your hat, and see that it balances the 
hat to fit firmly on your head with the desired tilt. 
The height of the bandeau depends somewhat on 
the kind of trimming used, but it is decidedly 
lower than during the past few seasons. If you 
use flowers on your hat—the prettiest trimming of 
the season —soft folds and rosettes of maline would 
be the best to use on the bandeau. 
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Oxford to wear with 
your dainty spring and 




















it is always correct. 






of this shoe. 













Made on the popular Vassar last. 


















HAMILTON, 


summer frocks—Morn- 
ing, afternoon or evening, 


The picture gives only a slight idea of the beauty and smartness 
The full beauty and other points of superiority — 
great durability, perfect comfort and general satisfaction —are 
shown by the wear of this or any other American Lady Shoe. 


No. 6122, patent leather Oxford with light welt sole, Cuban heel, wide silk lace 
No. 6045, same shoe in Gun Metal. 


$3.00 and $3.50 


Send for ‘‘Shoelight’’ — free — handsomely 
illustrated —all the new styles in shoes. 


BROWN SHOE CO.,ST.LOUIS 
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by every woman. 


The OMO Dress Shield is the best, as 


can be attested by thousands who will wear no 
It is best because absolutely Imper- 


vious, Hygienic and ODORLESS. Always 


sterile, it does not require to be sterilized. 


The OMO Shield is made in every style 
and size, all beautifully illustrated in our 
Dress Shield Brieflet, which should be read 
IT IS FREE. Send us a 
post-card NOW. We. pay for damages due 
to imperfectly made OMO Dress Shields. 


OMO MFG. CO., Dept. B, Middletown, Conn. 





































Get a “Snellenburg” 
Reefer for Your Boy or Girl! 





The Boys’ Reefer is of 
all-wool scarlet Thibet 
or blue Serge, with 
naval buttons and em- 
broidered emblem on 
sleeve; lined with fine 
farmers’ satin 3 to 
12 year sizes, 





Tam to match, $1.00 


9 


The Girls’ Keefer is of 
all-wool scarlet Thibet 
or gray diagonal 
Tweed, embroidered 
emblem on sleeve; lined 
withwhite sateen. 6to 
14 year SIZES, 


Tam to match, $1.00 


We are the largest clothiers in America, and because we make 
these reefers ourselves and sell them direct to you we are able to 
give you more for your money than anyone else in the United States. 


Other Reefers for Boys from $3.75 to $12 
Other Reefers for Girls from $7.50 to $15 


Send for descriptive leaflet. 

















N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 


Entire Block — Market, 11th to 12th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Color more goods brighter and faster colors thanany other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cott 
| Ask druggist or mailed at 10c a package. Write for free booklet—How to Dye. MONROE DRUGCO., 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 
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Broadway at 13th St. 
New York City, Dept. A 


Dressmakers and tailors 

would charge you many times 

our price for such gowns and 
suits as are illustrated and de- 
scribedhere. Thelowpriceswe 
quote are possible only because 
of our tremendous facili- (ach 


- Hackett Carhart 6 @— 






















































ties, great volume of busi- 
ness aud long years of 
experience. All these 
factors are placed at 
your service, and we 
guaranteetosatisfy you. 


Rich White Net $19: 75 5 


Lace Gown over 
Taffeta Silk 
Thepowerofthishouse 
to dress women hand- 4 
somely is splendidly evi- 
dent in this gown. No one would 
know but what the highest priced 
mocdiste in the land had fashioned 
it for the woman who becomes its 
possessor. The gown is of white 
net lace over a foundation of 
taffeta silk in white, pink or 
blue. The waist has a beau- 
tiful “ V"" yoke of applied 
lace ancl Valenciennes, 
with insertings of the lace 
and tucks across front, 
finished with a silk 
irdle. Sleeves are 
fait three-quarter ter- 
minating in lace cuffs 
with lace insertings 
in the pulls 


Skirt has deep ruffle headed 
by lace inserting, from which 
extend lace insertings to the 
waist, the ruffle itself has 
alternate rows of cluster tucks 


and lace insertings. 


Smart White Serge 
Suit to Measure 
Around the aristocratic 
summer resorts of New York 


the white serge suit will 
be adopted by the most 
fashionable women. The 
model we present is the 
very newest type of white 
serge suit. The Jacket is in 
the mannish style, taffeta 
lined, semi-fitted and 24 inches 
long, having notch collar and 
angular lapels, visible buttons, 
small pockets, regulation sleeves 
with turn up cuffs. The Skirt 
is a full flare model arranged 
in cluster plaits that extend 
all the way around and that 
are stitched flat over hips. 


Send for Our 
Latest Catalog 


It contains the 
latest fashionsfor 


women, misses, 

\ girls and boys 
in made t 
measure ar 

ready mae 


outer apparel, 
Hackett, Carhart & Co., Broadway at 13th St., New York 


























The Manufacturers of Home 
Silk Mills Black Taffeta 


believe that the adulteration of fabrics gener- 
ally, and especially of silk, has gone to such 
limits that it would be for the interest of the 
consumer if Congress would pass a law similar 
to its pure food law, in favor of pure — that 
is, unadulterated — fabrics. If Congress should 


pass such a law the Home Silk Mills would | 


not find it necessary to change their process 
of manufacture, because the 


Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta 


already complies with the strictest require- 
ments of any law that can be made. However, 
if the law did require all silk to be pure, it 
would not be necessary for the Home Silk 
lls to give the strong Protection Certificate 

it does. 
Why? It would be government standard. 


No dealer will give you as strong a protec- 
tion certificate as Home Silk Mills. 


HOME SILK MILLS 
Greene St., New York. Mills: Haverstraw, N.Y. 


———— 











“TRY UN BE” 


Neckwear Supporter 
DOES NOT SCRATCH THE NECK 


Double Bone — Endless Loop 

Covered with Silk — Black or White 
Nae a) «CSc. a Card of Three 
144, 2, 214, 2% and 2% ins. 
The TRYUNE can be 
had in Belt and Girdle 
Sets; 31% and 4 inches, 
at 10 and 15 cents per set 

(3 to a set). 
Manufactured by 


Schloss-Speier Co. 
























5th Avenue and 21st Street 
= - ; New York 
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| FRILLS AND BOWS — 1857 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


By Helen Koues 


RILLS and bows play a very large part in 
the fashions for the summer and are really 
delightfully airy and attractive, lending a 


| feminine touch to the plainest of gowns. 


First let me tell you an easy way to make a frill 
for the front of your shirtwaist. A strange com- 
bination this, of an airy frill and a severe, tailor- 


made shirtwaist, but it is one which is altogether | 


charming. For convenience in laundering many 
of these frills are detachable, so let us make one of 
this kind. Purchase half a yard of embroidery 
insertion an inch wide, and one-eighth of a yard of 
lawn or nainsook in double width. Cut this across 
the width, in strips two inches wide, turn a hem on 
one edge of each of the strips and gather or knife- 
‘a the other to the edge of the insertion. This 

nife-plaiting is not a difficult matter, and you can 
do it yourself with the help of a metal plaiter, which 


| can be bought at any department store for this pur- 
| pose; or it can be done without this ene by 


laying the goods in small plaits, evenly spaced; 


| these should be carefully basted in place and then 


Frill and Bows for Shirtwaists 


pressed with a warm iron. You understand that 
these little plaits are laid in on the width of the 
ruffle, the edges of which may be finished with 
lace or with a tiny strip of colored lawn stitched 
in place by machine. ‘The latter makes a very 
effective trimming. 

Here is the totai cost of the frill: 


¥% yard of embroidery insertion... .. , 09 
¥ yard of double-width lawn or nainsook , .06 
$ -15 


The first bow is made from bits of lawn cut with 


| pointed ends, finished with strips of colored lawn 


fagoted to the edges. Cut a little strip of lawn 
half an inch wide by one inch long, make a button- 
hole in one end and attach the other end to the 
under side of the bow; this buttonhole fits the stud 
at the neck and serves to hold the bow in place. 

The simple embroidery bow is made from half a 
yard of edging, three inches wide, and costs eight 
cents. Cut the embroidery in two pieces, place the 
inside edges together and gather through the cen 
tre thus formed, then wrap with a bit of embroidery 
to form the knot. 

The lace bow is made from half a yard of Ger- 
man Valenciennes lace, an inch wide, in the same 
manner as the embroidery bow, and costs ten cents. 
Its greatest advantage is that it does not require 
ironing when it is washed, and it will therefore be 
found a great convenience. 





Jabots Made of Handkerchiefs 


The embroidered jabot here shown was made 
from part of a handkerchief and cost less than sixty 
cents. If possible select a handkerchief with a bit 
of embroidery in one corner. Hold it cornerwise, 
and lay in two or three plaits from each side of this 
corner to the centre of the handkerchief. As this 
brings the folds on the bias be careful not to 
stretch it in the basting. Cut the rest of the hand- 
kerchief off a little beyond the centre and form a 
bow at the top with the ends thus gained. Press 
the plaits in place and your jabot is completed. 
Before laundering the plaits should again be basted 
in place. This is true of all the frills, and, although 
it takes a little trouble, it will quite repay you. 














The hemstitched jabot is simpler—if anything | 


could be. Here again a handkerchief was used, 

which we will assume is twelve inches square. Cut 
| it in two pieces, one seven inches and three-quarters 
| long and the other four inches and a quarter. Fold 
each piece through the centre and lay in plaits, 
basting them in place independently—that is, do 
each piece separately, but make the plaits the same 
depth in each piece. Seam these two pieces to- 
gether, reversing them so that the wrong side of 
the small piece will come to the right side of the 
larger piece. This jabot cost twenty-five cents. 


How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 
Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our pat- 


| terns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 615 West 


| Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the regularly | 


| authorized concern for the manufacture and sale of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 
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American Printing Company 








MAKERS OF 


Printed Fabrics for Fifty Years 





Plaids and Checks 
B. Indigos 


able printed cotton cloth. 


American Printing Company Fabrics 
Are Guaranteed Ahsolutely Fast Color 


AMERICAN INDIGOS are dyed with#ure Indigo; American Blacks with Aniline 
Black; American Reds and Clarets with absolutely pure dyes. 
The excellent designs of American Printing Company 
fabrics, comprising all the desirable staples, popular patterns and pleasing novelties, 
make them equal in appearance to more expensive materials. 

THE NEW GINGHAM STYLES in all the popular designs, with strong, rich, fast 
colors, rival in prettiness and wearing qualities the celebrated Scotch ginghams. 


THREE THOUSAND PATTERNS 


in the following lines—Plain and Mercerized finish 


C. Indigos 
Dyed Reds 
Ginghams 

Shirtings 


Sold in all retail Dry-goods and Department Stores. 


American Printing Company, Fall River, Mass. 


cloths of former years. 


for brilliance and permanency. 


results than any other material. 


Calcutta Light Blue and White Indigo Blue and White Mercerized Greys 
Mercerized Plaids and Checks Indigo Blue and Gold Black and White 
Mercerized Black and White Indigo Blue and Red 

Dyed Clarets Greys Calcutta and Red 


(Wholesale only) 


Trade mark in Red, White and Blue on Gold 


APR ERBAT So Preked 


UR GRANDMOTHERS used printed fabrics for their prettiest 

dresses and valued them highly; yet the fabrics of their day 
required the most careful treatment to preserve the color. 
Printing Company fabrics of the present are of more artistic color, 
better printed and will withstand more hard usage than the printed 
They are sun proof and soap proof, and 
their soft but brilliant hues are hardly impaired by months of service. 


American Printing Company Fabrics are Unexcelled, 
And are the Most Reliable and Economical to Use 


PRINTED FABRICS never go out of fashion, and are never superseded, even tempo- 
rarily, by other materials for those uses to which they are especially adapted. 
home dresses for winter and summer, for girls’ school dresses and aprons, for boys’ 
waists, and for many other purposes there is no substitute for the pretty and service- 
Where neatness of appearance is required without the sacrifice 
of long-wearing and good Jaundering qualities, a GOOD printed fabric gives better 


American 


For 


All are unsurpassed 











































































































Choose 


Silver 


Remember 

that the four 

great essen- 

tials of desir- 

able silver— 

artistic patterns, 

correct style, proper 

finish and the quality 

that endures—are all 

perfectly combined in 

silver plate that is marked 
“ 


Pa) ROGERS BROS: 


yf =CFor ‘three score years this well 

known brand of silver plate has 
been proven by the test of serv- 
ice and has worthily earned 
the well known title 


** Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


When buying spoons, knives, 
forks, etc., look for the mark 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” On 
Coffee Sets, Kettles, etc., 
this mark is -————— 
stamped MET~| quananteeo ey 
Sold by lead- 
ing dealers 
every- 
where. Let us send 
you our Catalogue 


“E-28.” 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 

(International 


Silver Co., 
Successor) 


NEW YORK 
HAMILTON 
CANADA 
; 





***FROGERS BROS 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE When she me ‘ 
its. While Mrs. Ralst 


to make their gowns, wraps and |} 


11S away her iett 


st will be ready to te her Jourr r 


be answered by Mrs. Claxte 


jer 


of her associate editors. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail shou!d inclose a stamped addressed envelo 





A Jumper of Challis 

I have a pink challis 
dress to make over. It 
is made with a plain, ful! 
waist and plain sleeves. 
I have lengthened the 
skirt with a deep, yr 
flounce and I used skirt 
pattern No. 2481. 

SWEET SIXTEEN. 

You can alter the waist 
into a jumper and wear 
it over lingerie guimpes. 
A pretty model is cut 
with two strap openings 
over the shoulders and 
little puff sleeves slashed to match the strap open- 
ings of the waist. A deep yoke effect can be given 
by trimming with a shaped piece of all-over em- 
broidery. Finish all the edges with pipings of pink 
silk: If you need a pattern send for No. 2060, 
price fifteen cents. 








20600-2481 co. 10 


For Hot Summer Days 
My little boy of four years suffers very much 
from the heat. How shall I make his suits boyish- 
looking and yet sufficiently cool ? MARIE S. 
Make him little Russian bloomer suits with the 
side-closing blouse and cut out with a square neck. 
The absence of the collar will help to make him 
comfortable. Gingham and linen are 
cool materials for these suits, and pat 
tern No. 2976, price fifteen cents, will 
be the one you will require. 


A Lace Bolero 
What use can I make of two yards and 
three-quarters of handsome embroidered 
flouncing twenty-two inches wide? I 
should like it to wear with a pink linen 
skirt and a jumper. Dressy GIRL. 
Your flouncing will make you a charm 
ing little bolero jacket. Trim it with a 
little vest and collar of your pink linen. 
You will have enough embroidery for 
elbow sleeves finished with cuffs of the 
linen. If you need a pattern, No. 2354, 
price ten cents, will help you greatly, as the 
collar and the vest-piece accompany this pattern. 


A Smocked Pongee Dress 

How shall I make a tan pongee dress for my 
daughter? She is just fourteen. 

PERPLEXED MOTHER. 

It would be very pretty to smock this pongee 
dress. You will find pattern No. 2805 (price 
fifteen cents) adaptable for smocking. It is 
illustrated and described in this issue of THE 
JOURNAL, on the page called ‘Six Summer Gowns 
for Twenty-Five Dollars.” Use pale-blue silk for 
the smocking stitch, and finish the little round neck 
with the shaped collar of embroidery edging. 


| White Shoes with White Dresses 


Are white shoes an essential accessory to a white 
wedding gown? I should prefer to wear black. 
Rosa M. 
White shoes or slippers are almost essential to be 
worn with a white gown, and it would be a mistake 
not to wear them with the wedding dri 


An Every-Day Princesse Frock 


Can the Princesse style be simplified sufficiently 
for an every-day dress of wash material? The join- 


| ing of waist and skirt in a Princesse dress 
| should be fine for tennis-playing and 


outdoor sports. AN ATHLETE. 
You will find that the design of pat- 
tern No. 2955, price fifteen cents, will 
make you the daintiest of frocks in 
Princesse effect. It is cut with the waist 
and the skirt in one, formed with side 
plaits at each seam. These plaits are 
held in at the waist-line withadeep stay- 
belt. You can have a ‘‘ Dutch” round 
neck or a standing collar, and the sleeves 
long or short. White percale with a tiny 
dot of red trimmed with ruffles of plain 
red would make you an attractive gown. 


For a Summer Bride 

Please give the names of several white materials 
suitable for a wedding dress. The dress is to be 
used again for church and afternoon wear. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

Persian lawn, organdy, wash chiffon, and the 
pretty new silk-and-cotton cross-barred muslins 
make charming gowns for a summer bride. So 
also do voile, albatross, Eolienne and China silk. 


Lingerie Hats 
Will embroidered lingerie hats be worn again 
this summer ? INDUSTRY. 


They bid fair to be as popular as ever. 


A Kimono Coat 


What pattern shall I select for an afternoon or 
evening separate coat? I wish a design suitable 
for a young girl of twenty. i os 

The kimono-shaped coat is extremely popular, 
and a design for one will be found in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, on the page called ‘‘The Girl Who 
Makes Her Own Clothes.” It is made from pat- 
tern No. 3045, which costs fifteen cents. 


A “ Hand-Me-Down” 

I have two Russian 
blouse dresses of plain 
blue gingham to enlarge 
They are ‘thand-me 
downs” and are too small 
across the chest and 
back. PATRIARCH 


Rip out the sleeves and 
the shoulder seams and 
enlarge the armholes and 
shoulders by trimming 
around the neck, across 
the shoulders and 
around the armholes 
with shaped bands of a 
plaid gingham. If the sleeves need lengthening 
add new cuffs of the plaid. The bands that 
accompany the one-piece Russian dress pattern 
No. 3035 (price fifteen cents) are the desired shape. 





2412-3016-3017 


A Reception Gown 
I have six yards of sheer white batiste for a 
reception gown. It is to be lace-trimmed and 
elaborately embroidercd in shadow embroidery. 
How shall I make it and where shall I embroider it ? 
Aucust BRIDE. 
Select skirt pattern No. 2412 (price fifteen cents). 
It is an eight-gored model with a panel front and 
the side gores lengthened by a deep, 
straight flounce. Join all the seams with 
German Valenciennes lace insertion, 
joining the flounce also with several rows 
of the lace, which should be carried into 
the flounce in a loop or scroll design. A 
pattern for inserting this lace (No. 3122) 
can be had for twenty cents. Embroidery 
transfer pattern No. 3017 (price twenty 
cents) is of a handsome chrysanthemum 
design, and if you apply it to the panel 
front of the skirt the sprays and flowers 
completing the design at the bottom can 
be carried across the seams into the 
flounce. A plain shirtwaist pattern with 
elbow sleeves will make the waist, and 
you can use an applied chrysanthemum 
embroidery design and a lace insertion design, both 
included in pattern No. 3016 (price twenty cents), 
which will harmonize charmingly with your lace 
trimmed and embroidered skirt. 


Long Gloves 


I must purchase long gloves to wear with my 
short-sleeved blouses. Shall they be of kid or silk, 
and in what colors ? S. W. 

For g:neral wear in warm weather the silk or 
lisle-thread gloves are serviceable. White, tan, gray 
and black are popular colors. 


Pink Silk Jumper 
I have a pink silk jumper. Can I wear it with a 
dark-brown skirt and a white waist ? 
CurRIOsIrTy. 
It will make too striking a contrast if worn with 
a dark skirt. It would be lovely with a pink-and- 
white flowered muslin dress. 


A Smart Neck Finish 
I have bought a ready-made shirtwaist and it 
has no collar. What shall I wear around my neck? 

COLLARLESS. 

A high-necked turn-down linen collar is what 
you need, with a hemstitched edge or some small 
embroidered design for a finish. These 
collars are fastened in front with a smart 


little ribbon bow of some becoming | 


color. 


A Suit for Half-Mourning 

_ Iwish a suit for half-mourning. Shall 

it be gray ? Younc WIpow. 
A decided black-and-white is _half- 


mourning, not gray. 


To Restore Black Lace 


How can I restore the color to black 
Chantilly lace ? C, A. 
2955 Boil a pair of old black kid gloves to a 
pulp in a quart of water. Strain the 
liquor. After placing the lace on an uncovered 
ironing-board sponge it with this black fluid. 
Keep the edges straight. 


Journal Patterns for Men 


I wish to make a bathrobe or wrapper for my 
husband, using a single blanket. Can I obtain a 
JOURNAL pattern? I must economize as much as 
possible, and I find it saves many a penny to sew 
for my six boys and my husband. 

Busy HousEwIre. 

Yes, indeed, THE JOURNAL has patterns for 
bathrobes for both men and boys. Pattern No. 
2526, price fifteen cents, will be just what you re: 
quire for a single blanket, measuring seventy-two 
inches by eighty-four. This pattern is cut in three 
sizes: 36, 40 and 44 inches breast measure. As you 
make so many of your husband’s and boys’ gar- 
ments you should send for THE JouRNAL Style- 
Book, price twenty-five cents, postpaid. You will 
find illustrations of shirts, pajamas, drawers, 
aprons, single and double breasted vests, and other 
articles of dress for men and boys. 


Order the patterns mentioned above from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving the number, 
and inclosing the price as stated (10, 15 or 20 cents for each number) to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. State also the waist and hif measures in ordering skirts; the bust 
measure for waists; and for children’s patterns the age, length of back and breast measurement. 
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fi 


#**ROGERS BROS 





Tureens, Cake 
Dishes, etc., 
“€@ find this 
mark, Sold 








by leading 


dealers everywhere. 
Our Catalogue 


“E-28" 


will be 


sent on request. 


MERIDEN 


BRITANNIA 


Cco., 


Meriden, Conn. 


(International 
Silver Co., 
Successor) 
SAN 
FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
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See Your Figure at Its Best. 


You will find beauties in your figure that you never 
dreamed of, when you see it fé/ed with the 
exact model suited to your need in the 


GD) CORSET 


If you have not worn the G-D Justrite you have of seen your 
own figure at its best. Every woman’s figure, slender or full, 
tall or short, has beautiful lines, if properly corseted. Ask your 
dealer to fit you with the correct model of G-D Justrite Corset or 
write to us for our ‘‘ Corset Guide A.’’ Sent Free. 


Gage-Downs Company, 265 Vifth Avenue, Chicago 
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Rubens Infant Shirt 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 
preserver. No child should be without 
it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 
write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 


, é No Buttons No Trouble 
We want it accessible to all the world. ’ 


*atent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233, 


MADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 
IN ALL SIZES 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies and misses as well as 
infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ‘ Rubens” stamped on every garment, 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 
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Funds for Foreign 
Travel— 


Are the Most Modern Form of Carrying Funds 


Originated by the American Express Company in 1891. 


Full Information may be had at any of the Company's Agencies, 
or by addressing its 


Travelers Cheque Department 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
65 Broadway 43 Franklin St. 


MONTREAL 
202 St. James Street 


CHICAGO 
72 Monroe St. 
































Our national character reflects 
the wholesomeness, the goodness, 
the excellence of our national 
cereal food—appetizing, satisfying 


Cream of Wheat 


At dainty breakfast Adelightful luncheon 
A delicious dessert 














All the time it's apt 

to be the Hour. | a 

Givea carpenter rusty nails- # Z 

dull saws-nicked chisels! 
Ask him for good work! f WASHBURN CROSBY og 
It's just as absurd to | 

expect good work of a 

cook if she has poor flour. 

Give her GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 

Her delicious bread and 


biscuit will be ample reward. 


WASHBURN- CROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
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HOME-keeping 
Better than HOUSE-keeping 


A little boy had hold of a big truth when he said, 
‘* Home is where mother is.’’ It is true that a mother 

makes a home, but even she cannot £eef one without money. 
Life sees no sadder scenes than those that continually bear 
witness to this truth. While thousands of women suffer in 
this way, many others have escaped the sad experience by 
means of a policy in 


The Mutual 


Life Insurance 
Company 


For keeping the home and keeping it going 
after the founder has gone; for giving comfort 
and help in that dark and needy hour, nothing has been de- 
vised so sure and so economical as such a policy. Every 
home-keeping woman should urge the husband and father 
in the day of health to put between her and indescribable 
trouble the protection of The Mutual Life, the staunch 
est Life Insurance Company in the world, 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y. 
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INTELLIGENCE REQUIRED 
in the Use of PEARLINE—but in the selection of it—YES! 
Simply SOAK or BOIL and RINSE—and the Washing is done 
—that’s SIMPLE enough for a child. BUT—to desert the 
thousand year’s old bar-soap-way and to realize that PLARLINE 
IS“MODERN SOAP and to look back on it's thirty years of 
general use=it's Millions of Users and Friends and Absence of 
| Enemiessthere’s where Intelligence gets the better of the Dull 
| Ones and accepts the Benefits of PEARLINE. 


’ 


SOME OF THE MILLIONS OF USERS OF 


|PEARLINE ARE. YOUR FRIENDS—ASK THEM 


























A BRISK SHAMPOO WITH 
? 
_ =4™ PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
not only cleanses the hair and scalp, but 
7 also imparts vigor to the glandular 
i structures which nourish and enliven 
the hair, thus stimulating its growth 
and maintaining its vitality and lustre. 
ANTISEPTIC AND TONIC 
/ “9h; = The Packer Manufacturing Co, New York 
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When in need of paint, enamel, stain or 
varnish for any use there is only one thing you 
need to know, that is to ask for the ‘‘Acme 
Quality’? Kind and look for the ‘‘Acme Quality ’”’ 
mark on the label that distinguishes 7 : 


The Perfect Paint for Every Purpose 


To use paint to the best advantage, to finish things old or new and 
be sure of perfect results—you only require the ‘Acme Quality”’ 
Manual on the ‘Selection and Use of Paints and Finishes.’’ The 
only book of its kind ever published. Fully illustrated in colors. 
Explains every operation. Completely indexed so you can turn at once 
to any information you need, from renewing an old chair to painting 
the entire house. Tells you how to treat all kinds of wood and 
metal. Gives plain directions for removing old paint, filling, staining, 
varnishing, waxing, painting. Every home owner, every practical 
painter should have this book. No 


INTS charge — write for it. 
ENAMELS 








Correct Colors to use are 
“Acme Quality’’ Copper Brown 
for the body of the house 
“Acme Quality” Copper Verde 


for the trimmings. 


























lors. 
Send for sample cards of the new colors. | 








STAINS 
VARNIS Dept. M, ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 


Detroit, Mich. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of July to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money ordersinremitting. Al] Rural Free Delivery carri- 
ers can supply Postal money orders. 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Copyright, 1907 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C.H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 


All rights reserved, 


The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies! 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money) ; Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For acvertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall. Burra.o: 834 Ellicott Square 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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RE WE WRONG? Many think we are in our 
insistence that parents shall be frank with their 
children on the mystery of life. But who are 

the best judges? The individual parent, or the man 
or woman who knows or sees hundreds of children, 
and sees and knows them where, after all, children 
can only be truly known—away from their parents ? 
Suppose we see what ¢hey think — what judges, edu- 
cators, presidents of colleges, teachers, workers who 
have worked all their lives among children, think. 
They ought to know, should they not? Listen: 


From a Quartet of Teachers 


‘* As a school-teacher, who has taught hun- 
8 dreds of children, I have come into direct con- 

tact with the impurity bred of ignorance on the 
question of birth and sex. Many a mother of little 
girls would be astounded to know the physical and 
moral dangers her loved ones are exposed to at 
school. I cannot find words strong enough to 
express the great necessity for the enlightenment of 
children.’’ 


‘* As a teacher for fourteen years in country schools 
I know something of the conversation of girls from 
six to sixteen that would amaze their mothers. The 
crime is that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
mothers refuse to believe that their little girls know 
about these things or talk about them, and that these 
mothers will not recognize their duties and send their 
little girls out into the world with truthful and clear 
ideas.” 

‘* When I was a primary-school teacher in one of 
our smaller cities I was horrified to find some condi- 
tions which, previous to that time, I would have con- 
sidered unbelievable. Little tots of six or seven asked 
questions that I thought few girls of sixteen had ever 
hinted at. At last, after the most careful and watch- 
ful investigation, I traced the source of these questions 
and bits of diseased information to a beautiful little 
girl, who, at home, was surrounded by careful and 
refined attention. I did not feel free to speak to the 
child, so I took the matter to her mother. You can 
imagine how indignant she was, and in a way this was 
natural, for it was almost inconceivable how any one, 
much less her mother, could look into those beautiful 
eyes and dream for a single moment that the mind 
behind them could be capable of her thoughts. The 
mother did me the greatest possible service by taking 
the child from school. But the evil had been done ! 
This beautiful little girl’s thoughts had fallen into 
fertile soil, and the effects of that child’s ignorant 
teachings became sickening to me. I am now a 
mother, and from both experiences I rejoice at your 
courageous work !’’ 


‘You will probably get a storm of abuse for the 
great work you are so fearlessly doing. But remem- 
ber one thing: the individual parent of one child or 
of two or three children cannot see the necessity of 
your wonderful work as can we who handle children 
inthe mass. We know how needed are your articles, 
and we say to you: God speed you and God bless 
you! The fervent thanks of all parents should be 
yours, although they see it not.” 


From a Colleze and a Girls’ School 


‘‘It has been my sad duty, during the past 

fiiteen years as the principal of a girls’ school, 

to open the eyes of some scores of parents as 
to the perverted condition of their daughters’ minds 
aS to their natural being. In some cases my own 
discoveries came too late to be of benefit to the girls. 
sut if I could put in print the heart-breakings of 
parents who have too late realized the mistake of 
their foolish silence with their children, you would 
have no need to emphasize further the magnificent 
effort that you are making with your readers.”’ 


“If the average father could be in my position” 
[the Presidency of one of the largest colleges in the 
country] ‘* for a single month he would never again 
doubt the wisdom of clearing the mind of his son on 
this great question before the boy passed the age of 
eight. I have been the confidant of hundreds of 
young men, and how much folly, how much injury 
might have been avoided if their fathers had believed 
the vital truth that you are today preaching.”’ 


. 1 ring the past three years over four hundred 
pe belonging to some of the best families in every 
en fo Base! country have passed through my hands 
through ‘ational purposes, and I say to you, and 
they ‘es “os if. I may, to the parents of America, if 
mip hie the faintest conception of what was in the 

nds of their daughters they would regret to their 


The Physician and the Nurse 


‘* During my thirteen years of professional 

nursing I have had, many and many times, 

young brides come to me in such a state of 
nervous shock that I have felt like crying out to all 
the mothers in the land — girls who entered the mar- 
riage state knowing absolutely nothing, having had 
nothing told them by their mothers. Yet in almost 
every case these girls had what you would call 
devoted (!) mothers, through whose silence their 
daughters’ lives were turned into nothing short of 
living horrors. It will take years, if ever, for some 
of these girls to regain their love and confidence in 
their husbands.’’ 


‘* A physician of forty years’ practice, I know only 
too on the dire need of frankness on the part of the 
parents on this great question. The untold suffering 
which I and other medical men are called upon to 
witness Owing to this false modesty on the part of 
parents is nothing short of appalling. No parental 
duty today is shirked with such fearful results !’’ 


The Story of Two Homes 


‘* When your first words were uttered on this 
§ subject I resented them. And when you spoke 

of telling a child all about the mystery of life at 
six or seven, | was, I confess it, boiling over with in- 
dignation. I looked at my little girl of seven, and I 
said to myself: ‘ Think of that child knowing any- 
thing on that subject. It is impossible.’ But my 
husband said: ‘ Try it out. Question Ethel very 
carefully and see.’ I did, and then came my turn to be 
horrified! She told me a story of practices and talk in 
her primary class that were unspeakable. And my 
little girl of seven, my child, sir, had heard and knew 
—not the truth, but the most unspeakable truths ! 
Thank you, sir? Whereas my husband and | at first 
condemned you, now we bless you for an awakening 
that was fearful and unbelievable, but yet, we hope, 
timely !’’ 


‘* Twenty-two years ago I saw my daughter of 
thirteen —thirteen, mind you—fall! The blow came 
to my husband and myself like a bolt from a clear 
sky. We were dazed, and then came that fearful 
and heart-breaking realization to each of us: we 
were at fault. We had shielded our daughter from 
danger by ignorance, by withholding from her the 
very knowledge that might have saved her. Our 
child passed out of our lives, and left us what? A 
broken-hearted man and woman! My husband lost 
his grip on the world by the fearful calamity, and I 
could not look the world in the face. We moved 
away, moved to this foreign land where now we live. 
Live, I say, yes, live a living death, and have for all 
these twenty-two years. And you say people tell 
you there is no need for your words! Let the cry of 
a broken-hearted mother come to you across the sea 
to her native land and speak louder than can the 
criticism of ten thousand mothers who know not, and 
let her say to you: Go on, and on, and on, and do 
you save other fathers and mothers from the abyss 
that we were plunged into, and the hell that we are 
living! And do you falter not!” 


From a Son and a Daughter 


‘* | was born a rugged child, of parents of the 
B rugged pioneer stock of health and morals. 

Both my father and mother were fond and 
loving parents, and God-fearing people. Yet in this 
seemingly ideal home atmosphere I, a youth of 
studious mind coupled with pent-up energy, fell, 
through a lack of proper guidance, into degrading 
habits, partially incited by an eagerness to learn the 
secret of things which were made mysterious to me 
by my parents. So the force of your splendid cam- 
paign against this unnatural, prudish and disgusting 
silence on the part of parents comes home to me with 
striking power as one whose career might have been 
a bright one had my health not been undermined 
never to be regained in its full vigor.’’ 


‘*So carefully did my mother guard me from 
knowing the truth about the mystery of life that I 
remember when, as a girl ten years old, I saw her 
one day sewing on some little garments. I asked 
her what they were and she told me they were some 
little dresses she was making forme. Ina little while 
J found out they were for a little being that was to 
come into our home. I ami now sixty-two years old, 
and this falsehood of my mother’s stands out clearly 
in my memory of her! When I realized she had told 
me a falsehood my childish mind was dumfounded, 
and in later life I could see how it was the first step 
that estranged me from my mother. Both she and I 


The Lawyer and the Minister 


‘* I have practiced law for thirty years, and 
have most carefully examined into the real 
causes of the divorce cases that have come to 
me. And it may surprise you to know that in almost 
every case the cause was based upon the lack of 
knowledge that you are now so superbly imparting.’’ 


‘* T have a confirmation class, mostly girls,’’ writes 
aclergyman. ‘‘ When I came to the Commandment, 
‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery !’ I began to explain 
very cautiously the full meaning. The boys looked 
wide-eyed as though I were speaking an unknown 
tongue, and every one of the girls began to giggle as 
if it were a huge joke or a spicy bit of news. I 
was impressed that something was wrong. I made 
inquiry and found these girls of fourteen knew the 
mysteries of life, but only the vulgar side. I saw at 
once that my duty was not to instruct the children, 
but the parents. I did. Some mothers were reason- 
able. Others were not. I then asked every one of 
these girls to tell me frankly when and how they first 
discovered these secrets. Not one answer was fit to 
print! That awakened the parents.” 


An Official W. C. T. U. Opinion 


From an official leaflet of the Non-Partisan 

National Woman’s Christian Temperance 

Union, ‘‘ The Child’s First Deep Question,”’ 
by Mrs. C. T. Cole: 

‘* We dare not estimate how many mothers push 
off their children rudely and fatally with falsehood. 
It is the last place in all the journey of life when you 
can afford to tell a falsehood. Your child has come 
to you asking, for the first time, for a sacred truth — 
the bread of life. Will you give it a stone? The 
mother who thus deals with her child loses her clew 
right then and there. She fails utterly to satisfy this 
new, deep hunger, and leaves it to grope in all sorts 
of dark and dangerous places for its knowledge of 
life. No child thus treated will ever forget the ques- 
tion, the thin falsehood which mother offered — which 
never satisfied for one moment, as the necessary 
sequel—the place, time and manner of its first 
glimpse of the truth which it sought.” 


What Silence Meant to These Children 


‘* | watched with interest the life of a bright, 
§ active boy whose father could not be induced 

to tell his child the secrets of his being. When 
he was thirteen he ‘ found them out,’ and in a fearful 
manner. His respect for his father was lessened and 
finally killed outright : he became unruly: five years 
later he left home, and he is today a fugitive from 
justice! And yet the boy might have been saved to 
society by the simple telling him of God’s truth !’’ 


‘* A mother said to me: ‘ There are certain things 
which IJ feel one cannot explain to a child, and, for my 
part, I prefer to let my children find them out the 
best way they can.’ A few years later, to her horror, 
her youngest daughter was found to be part of an 
epidemic of immorality which swept over our High 
School. The mother was distracted, and when the 
young girl’s death occurred only a few months later 
it was found that she met her death from having 
‘ found things out’ the best way she could!”’ 


‘* From years of experience with girls | know how 
much needed is this change from silence to frankness 
on the part of parents. Only a few days ago I saw a 
letter written to her mother by a beautiful young girl 
who had made a misstep: ‘ You chide me, dear 
mother: you deplore: you chastise me with your 
words: you speak of moral courage. But who 
should have taught me moral courage? Is it nota 
little late to talk to me of moral courage, for the first 
time, when I am twenty-two years of age?’ ”’ 


From a newspaper report of the disclosure of con- 
ditions among school-children : 


‘* When the fathers and mothers were notified and 
heard the startling disclosures about their children 
they were dazed and dumfounded..’ 


How singularly pathetic! ‘* Dazed and dum- 
founded’’ because their children found out from 
vicious sources what they should have learned from 
their parents! A strange time to be ‘‘ dazed and 
dumfounded,’’ forsooth! 


” 


‘* Go on, go on,” writes the superintendent of a 
large foundling asylum. ‘‘ We, who are handling 
hundreds of the foundlings of the ignorant, know, and 
know only too well, how right—yes, how inspired 
you are! Send the doubting fathers and mothers to 
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Little Ways to Succeed 


HE new minister’s first sermon was very 

touching and created much favorable com- 
ment among the members of the church. One 
morning, a few days later, his nine-year-old son 
happened to be alone in the pastor’s study and 
with childish curiosity started to read through 
some papers on the desk. They happened to be 
this identical sermon, but he was most interested 
in the marginal notes. In one place in the margin 
were written the words, ‘‘Cry a little.” Further 
on in the discourse appeared another marginal 
remark, ‘‘Cry a little more.”’ On the next to the 
last sheet the boy found his good father had 
penned another remark, ‘‘Cry like thunder.” 





When Her Hat Came Off 


ER hat obscured his view at the theatre, and 

in a kindly voice he leaned forward and 

asked if it would be possible for her to remove it. 

A stiffening of the head was his only answer. 

After a few moments he repeated his request. 
Then she turned on him. 

“*There is no demand for my doing so,’ she 
said. 

**No demand?” he echoed. 

Then he rolled his overcoat and placed it on 
his seat, sat on it, and getting his hat from under 
the seat, placed it on his head. 

In a moment there was a cry of ‘‘ Take it off!” 
**Take that hat off!” 

And with a swift movement the lady unfast- 
ened her hatpins and removed her hat. So did 
the man. 


Watch and Pray 


AfoMrous old Bishop was one morning 
breakfasting at a country inn where it had 
been his lot to spend the night. As he approached 
the table he found at his place a fine trout well 
cooked and tempting. He closed his eyes to say 
his grace before meat, not noticing a Quaker 
gentleman seated opposite, who, with a mis- 
chievous smile, reached over quickly and scooped 
the fish over to his own plate. 

Having finished his prayer the Bishop opened 
his eyes and prepared to enjoy the trout, but, to 
his surprise and dismay, it had disappeared. 

The jolly Quaker, eying the Bishop, at the 
same time demolishing the trout, said with 
feigned solemnity : 

“* Bishop, thee must ‘watch and pray’—‘ watch 
and pray.’” 


Fruitful Home Study 


|N HIS daily half-hour confidential talk with his 
boy an ambitious father tried to give some 
good advice. 

‘*Be observing, my son,” said the father on 
one occasion. ‘Cultivate the habit of seeing, and 
you will be a successful man. Study things and 
remember them. Don’t go through the world 
blindly. Learn to use your eyes. Boys who are 
observing know a great deal more than those who 
are not.” 

Willie listened in silence. 

Several days later when the entire family, con- 
sisting of his mother, aunt and uncle, were pres- 
ent, his father said: 

‘*Well, Willie, have you kept using your eyes 
as I advised you to do?” 

Willie nodded, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion said: 

‘“*T’ve seen a few things right around the house. 
Uncle Jim’s got a bottle of hair dye hid under his 
trunk, Aunt Jennie’s got an extra set of teeth in 
her dresser, Ma’s got some curls in her hat, and 
Pa’s got a deck of cards and a box of chips behind 
the books in the secretary.” 


Their Favorite Minister 


AvaRy nice and gentle minister accepted a 
call to a new church in a town where many 
of the members bred horses and sometimes raced 
them. A few weeks later he was asked to invite 
the prayers of the congregation for Lucy Grey. 
Willingly and gladly he did so for three Sundays. 
On the fourth one of the deacons told the min- 
ister he need not do it any more. 

**Why,” asked the good man, with an anxious 
look, ‘‘is she dead?” 

“Oh, no,” said the deacon; ‘‘she’s won the 
steeplechase.” 





That was All— But —— 


ae driving along a country road a man 
saw the roof of a farmer’s house ablaze. 
He gesticulated and called to the farmer’s wife, 
who was calmly standing in the doorway: 

‘Hey, your house is afire!” 

‘*What?” she bawled out. 

**T say, your house is afire!” 

‘*What did y’ say? I’m a little deaf!” 

“Your house is afire!” again yelled the man 
at the top of his lungs. 

**Oh, is that all?” calmly replied the woman. 

“It’s all I can think of just now,” responded 
the man in a rather weak voice as he drove on. 


All’s Fair in Love 


Aroor couple who went to the priest to be 
wedded were met with a demand for the 
marriage fee. It was not forthcoming. Both the 
consenting parties were rich in love and in their 
prospects, but destitute of financial resources. 
The father was obdurate. ‘‘No money, no 
marriage.” 

‘*‘Give me lave, your riverence,” said the 
blushing bride, ‘‘to go and get the money.” 

It was given, and she sped forth onthe delicate 
mission of raising a marriage fee out of pure noth- 
ing. After a short interval she returned with the 
sum of money, and the ceremony was completed 
to the satisfaction of all. When the parting was 
taking place the newly-made wife seemed a little 
uneasy. 

“Anything on your mind, Catherine?” said 
the father. 

‘Well, your riverence, I would like to know if 
this marriage could not be spoiled now.” 

‘Certainly not, Catherine. No man can put 
you asunder.” 

‘Could you not do it yourself, father? Could 
you not spoil the marriage?” 

‘*No, no, Catherine. You are past me now. 
I have nothing more to do with your marriage.” 

‘That aises me mind,” said Catherine, ‘‘and 
God bless your riverence. There’s the ticket for 
your hat. I picked it up in the lobby and 
pawned it.” 


Not Altogether Appropriate 


(y= afternoon a couple from an adjoining 
town presented themselves to a Boston 
divine, and asked to be married, just as he was 
about to enter the pulpit to conduct an afternoon 
service. The minister replied that he regretted 
that he could not, at that moment, comply with 
their wish; but that, immediately upon the con- 
clusion of the service, he would take pleasure 
in performing the ceremony. 

Phe lovers after some demurring seated them- 
selves in the rear of the church. 

When the minister had finished the service he 
made the following announcement: 

‘*The parties who are to be joined in matri- 
mony will present themselves at the chancel 
immediately after the singing of hymn 415, 
‘Mistaken Souls that Dream of Heaven!’” 





He Did—After That 


YOUNG man who persisted in whispering 
loudly to the lady who accompanied him to a 

symphony concert, telling her what the music 
‘*meant,” what sort of a passage was coming 
next, and so on, caused serious annoyance to 
every one of his immediate neighbors. Pres- 
ently he closed his eyes and said to his com- 
panion : 

‘*Did you ever try listening to music with your 
eyesshut? You've noidea how lovely it sounds!” 

Thereupon a gentleman who sat in the seat in 
front of the young man twisted himself about 
and said gravely: 

‘Young man, did you ever try listening to 
music with your mouth shut?” 


No Two Ways About It 


COLORED preacher who had only a small 
share of this world’s goods, and whose salary 
was not forthcoming on several occasions, be- 
came exasperated. At his morning service he 
spoke to his church members in this way: 
‘*Bredern and sistern, things is not as they 
should be. You must not ’spects I can preach 
on u’th an’ boa’d in Heben.” 


What Distressed Him 


N ELDERLY Bishop, a bachelor, who was 

very fastidious about his toilet, was especially 

fond of his bath, and requested particular care of 
his tub from the maid. 

When about to leave town one day he gave 
strict orders to the housemaid about his ‘‘ bawth- 
tub” and said that no one was to be allowed 
the use of it. 

Alas! the temptation grew on the girl and 
she took a plunge. 

The Bishop returned unexpectedly, and find- 
ing traces of the recent stolen bath, questioned 
the maid so closely that she had to confess she 
was the culprit, and was very sorry. 

‘“‘T hope you do not think it is a sin, Bishop?” 
asked a in tears. 

Eying her sternly, he said: ‘‘Mary, your 
using my tub is not a sin, but what distresses me 
most is that you would do anything behind my 
back that you would not do before my face.” 


His First Move 


BASHFUL cowboy, returning from the plains 

to civilized society after an absence of several 

years, fell desperately in love at first sight with a 
pretty young girl whom he met at a party. 

On leaving the house that evening the young 
lady forgot her overshoes, and the hostess, who 
had noticed the Westerner’s infatuation, told the 
young Lochinvar that he might return them to 
the girl if he wished. The herder leaped at the 
chance and presented himself in due time at the 
young lady’s house. She greeted him cordially. 

“You forgot your overshoes last night,” he 
said, awkwardly handing her the package. 

‘‘Why, there’s only one overshoe here!” she 
exclaimed, as she thanked him and opened it. 

“Yes, Miss,”’ said he, blushing. ‘“‘I’ll bring 
the other one tomorrow. Oh, how I wish that 
you were a centipede!” And with that he 
turned and sped away down the street. 


Using His Friends 


VISITOR from New York to the suburbs 
said to his host during the afternoon: 
‘* By-the-way, your front gate needs repairing. 
It was all I could do to get it open. You ought 
to have it trimmed or greased or something.” 
**Oh, no,” replied the owner—‘‘ Oh, no, that’s 
all right.” 
‘*Why is it?” asked the visitor. 
‘*Because,”’ was the reply, ‘“‘every one who 
comes through that gate pumps two buckets of 
water into the tank on the roof.” 


Under Similar Conditions 


*“@ PEAKING of men falling in love and ar- 
dently pursuing the object of their affec- 
tions, you needn’t make fun of any one, John. 
You were bound to have me, but you can’t say 
I ever ran after you.” 
“Very true, Anastasia, the trap never runs 
after the rat, but it gathers him in all the same.” 


No Doubt About That 


HE fresh spring breezes were blowing through 

the open windows of the schoolroom, and 
George Woshinnten was the momentous ques- 
tion in hand. 

‘*Why do you think George Washington was 
the first man?” asked the teacher. 

‘*Because he was ‘first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ” 

Another boy then raised his hand. 

‘Well, Johnny, what can you tell us about the 
first man?” said the teacher. 

‘*Don’t know his name,” answered Johnny, 
‘but I know George Washington was not the 
first man, ’cause my history says he married a 
widow; so there must have been another man 
’way ahead of him.” 


The Maid Knew a Thing or Two 


= ADAM,” said the book-agent as the door 
was opened by a very comely maid, ‘‘I am 
selling a new book on etiquette and deportment.” 

“Oh, you are,” she responded. ‘*Go down 
there on the grass and clean the mud off your 
feet.” 

‘*Yes’m,” and he went. ‘‘As I was saying, 
ma’am,” he continued as he again came to the 
door, ‘‘I am sell ——” 

‘*Take off your hat! Never address a strange 
lady at her door without removing your hat.” 

“*Yes’m.” And off went the hat. ‘Now, 
then, as I was saying ——” 

“*Take your hands out of your pockets. No 
gentleman ever carries his hands there.” 

‘*Yes’m,”’ and his hands clutched at his coat 
lapels. ‘‘Now, ma’am, this work on eti ——” 

‘Throw out your cud. If a gentleman uses 
tobacco he is careful not to disgust others by the 
habit.” 

‘*Yes’m,” and the tobacco disappeared. 
“*Now, ma’am,”’ as he wiped his brow, ‘‘in call- 
ing your attention to this valuable ——” 

“Wait. Put that dirty handkerchief out of 
sight. I don’t want your book. I am only the 
hired girl. You can come in, however, and talk 
with the lady of the house. She called me a liar 
this morning and I think she needs something of 
the kind.” 


His “Catch” was Delayed 


OMMY went fishing the other day without his 
mother’s permission. The next morning 
one of his chums met him and asked: ‘‘ Did you 
catch anything yesterday, Tommy?” 
‘*Not till 1 got home,” was the rather sad 
response. 


The Horse had a Habit 


T AWN annual series of races ‘‘for all comers,” 
the sun was blazing down on a field of hot, 
excited horses and men, all waiting for a tall, 
raw-boned beast to yield to the importunities of 
the starter and get into line. 

The patience of the starter was nearly ex- 
hausted. ‘Bring up that horse!” he shouted. 
“Bring him up!” 

The rider of the refractory beast, a youthful 
Irishman, yelled back: ‘tI can’t! This here’s 
been a cab-horse, and he won’t start till he hears 
the door shut, an’ I ain’t got no door!” 


No, Not Exactly 


Cys upon a time the Governor of a Western 
State was to deliver a speech at a little town 
in an adjoining State. When he reached the one 
hotel the town boasted he walked up to the 
register and wrote his name. The proprietor, 
head porter, steward, head waiter, depot-runner, 
was behind the desk in his shirt-sleeves, his hat 
on the back of his head, and a cigar stub held 
between his teeth. When the visitor had put 
down his signature the factotum turned the 
register around, read without the flicker of an 
eyelid the name there written, wrote ‘‘10” beside 
it with a lead-pencil, and said: 

“*You kin jest take yer bag right up that stair- 
way there an’ back down the hall clean to th’ 
end. Yer room’s right on the left-hand side of 
the hall, in the corner, number ten.” 

With considerable astonishment, and not a 
little injured dignity, the State’s chief executive 
pointed to his name, smiled faintly, and said: 

‘*T am Governor H——.” 

‘*Yep, I notice,” said the rustic, without turn- 
ing a hair. ‘‘An’ yer room’s right there at the 
end of the hall—number ten. Can’t miss it.” 

With more hauteur, and almost quivering 
with outraged importance, the guest said impress- 
ively: 

‘*Sir, I am a Governor 

Turning, then, with a look of exasperating 
impatience on his face, the hotel man exclaimed: 

“Well, what is the matter? Do you want to 
be kissed ?” 





That Dinner was Worth It 
S A REWARD for good behavior Johnny 


was allowed to come to the dinner-table 

when company was expected. He wanted to 
appear big, too, so he chose a low chair which 
brought his mouth just to the top of the table. 
But he didn’t mind this, because it was on a line 
with his plate and he was not so likely to drop 
anything while eating. He ate ravenously of 
everything, having nothing to say to the guests, as 
his mother had told him to remember that good 
children are seen, not heard. Finally after des- 
sert, when there was a lull in the conversation, 
he exclaimed : 

**Say, Pop, you can’t guess what I’ve got under 
the table?” 

**No, my son,” said his father with an indul- 
gent glance, ‘‘ what is it?” 

**Stomach-ache!” shouted Johnny gleefully. 





She Couldn't Miss It 


YOUNG married couple were returning from 
their honeymoon trip on ‘a sleeping-car. 

During the night when the train was running 
slowly over some still, mountainous country, a 
soft feminine voice told John that she wanted a 
drink of water. , 

‘*All right, dear,”’ replied John. ‘The cooler 
is only a step down the aisle.’ 

‘*But how shall I know which berth is ours 
when I come back?” she asked timidly. 

**I will stick my foot out in the aisle,” said 
John, ‘‘then you can’t miss it.”’ 

When she came back there was a large-sized 
foot sticking out of every berth in the aisle. 


Help was at Hand 


AYOUNG elocutionist was schooling himself 
in a new and difficult part, and wishing to 
secure privacy where he could rehearse without 
fear of interruption he journeyed early one morn- 
ing to a bridge over a river near his home. It 
happened to be a time when the city was paint- 
ing the structure, a fact unknown to the young 
man. The surroundings seemed ideal and his 
recitings had reached a highly dramatic point 
when suddenly a bearded face, topping painter’s 
overalls and jumper, appeared over the bridge- 
rail, and a voice said: 

‘**Sure, and can I be of any assistance to yez? 
Is it yer mind that troubles yez, or: have you a 
pain anywhere ?”’ 


Dad Gave it Up 


TERN fathers and timid lovers still claim our 
attention on this terrestrial ball, but mothers 
usually save the day in some way. 

‘“‘That young man stays until an unearthly 
hour every night, Doris,” said an irate father to 
his youngest daughter. ‘‘What does your mother 
say about it?” 

‘*Well, Dad,” replied Doris as she turned to go 
upstairs, ‘‘she says men haven’t altered a bit.” 





Finally the Worm Turned 


MUSCULAR Irishman strolled into the 

Civil Service examination-room, where can- 
didates for the police force are put to a physical 
test. 

‘*Strip,” ordered the police surgeon. 

‘*What’s that?” demanded the uninitiated. 

‘*Get your clothes off, and be quick about it,” 
said the doctor. 

The Irishman disrobed, and permitted the 
doctor to measure his chest and legs and to pound 
his back. 

‘*Hop over this bar,’’ ordered the doctor 

The man did his best, landing on his back. 

‘‘Now double up your knees and touch the 
floor with your hands.” 

He sprawled, face downward, on the floor. 
He was indignant but silent. 

‘Jump under this cold shower,” ordered the 
doctor. ; 

‘“*Sure, that’s funny!” muttered the applicant. 

‘‘Now run around the room ten times to test 
your heart and wind,” directed the doctor. 

The candidate rebelled. ‘‘I’ll not. I'll sthay 
single.” ; 

““Single?” asked the doctor, surprised. ; 

“Sure,” said the Irishman, ‘‘what’s all this 
fussing got to do with a marriage license ! 

He had strayed into the wrong bureau. 


’ 


And This in Our Land of Plenty 


POOR little waif, who was one summer 
taken to the seashore together with some 
fresh-air-fund children, had wandered to a quiet 
place and was surveying the ocean with great 
‘interest. : ” 
“Why, little girl,” said the philanthropist 
who had planned the outing, ‘‘you are er y 
alone! Don’t you want to play with the other 
children ?” ia 
‘*No, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘I’d rather song 
the ocean. There’s such a lot of it, an’ It et r 
only time in me life I’ve ever seed enoug? 9 
anything.” 


—— ass 
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LITTLE STORIES AND ANECDOTES OF FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN 





DRAWN By C.J. BUDD 








Where Mark Twain Had Gone 


ARK TWAIN, about the time that he was 

working hard upon one of the earlier books 
that brought him fame, sailed for a tour of 
Europe with his family. 

He kept up his writing on shipboard and only 
left it at intervals for brief recreation. 

One day an approaching storm drove him 
inside the cabin and he went back to work, 
leaving word with his daughter, then a very little 
girl, to explain his absence. 

‘“*If they ask for me,” he said to her, ‘‘say that 
I won’t be long—I am only going to write an 
anecdote.” 

A little later the child was accosted by a 
passenger. ; 

‘“‘Where has your father gone?” was the 
inquiry. 

“‘He won’t be long,” lisped the child. ‘‘He 
saith he ith only going to ride a nanny-goat.” 


The Dragon and the Goddess 


LADY was at a dinner-party with Mr. Li Lo, 
the eminent Chinese philosopher, when she 
said : 

‘May I ask why you attach so much import- 
ance to the dragon in your country? You know 
there is no such creature, don’t you? You have 
never seen one?” 

‘*My dear madam,” graciously answered the 
great Chinaman, ‘‘why do you attach so much 
importance to the Goddess of Liberty on —_ 
coins? You know there is no such lady, don’t 
you? You have never seen her, have you?” 


Too Many A’s for Him 


HE Second Assistant Secretary of State is 

A. A. Adee. Recently an employee of the 
State Department was called to the telephone. 

“Will you kindly give me the name of the 
Second Assistant Secretary of State?” asked the 
voice at the other end of the wire. 

** Adee.” 

“A. D. what?” 

‘“‘A. A. Adee.” 

“Spell it, please.” 

“- ” 


si 

“a 

oe Yes.” 

ad z= ” 

“‘Oh, you go to thunder. Think I’m an idiot ?” 
and the receiver was indignantly hung up. 


The Trouble with Her Ducks 


ISS KATE SANBORN tells of an experi- 

ence she had in raising ducks. ‘he ducks 
proved to be enormous feeders and were con- 
suming the profits of the farm without making 
the expected returns in eggs. One day the ducks 
were at the kitchen door, clamoring for more food, 
when an old farmer called. 

To him Miss Sanborn told the story of her 
failure to coax the ducks to lay. The farmer 
looked at the ducks, then at Miss Sanborn, and 
finally said : 

_ “The trouble with those ducks of yours, Miss 
Sanborn, is that they are all drakes.” 


The Author of “She Stoops to Conquer” 


FRANCIS WILSON, the comedian, says that 
many years ago when he was a member of 
a company playing ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer,” a 
man without any money, wishing to see the show, 
stepped up to the box-office in a small town and 
said : 
‘Pass me in, please.” 
1 he box-office man gave a loud, harsh laugh. 
“Pass you in? What for?” he asked. 
lhe applicant drew himself up and answered 
haughtily : 
“What for? Why, because I am Oliver 
Goldsmith, author of the play.” 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,’”’ replied the box- 


—_ man, as he hurriedly wrote out an order for 
a box. 


Afraid it Would Slip 


SENATOR TILLMAN not long ago piloted a 
; plain farmer-constituent around the Capitol 
of a while, and then, having some work to 
do on the floor, conducted him to the Senate 
gallery. 
. tad an hour or so the visitor approached a 
ga ery doorkeeper and said: ‘‘My name is 
ee. 1 am a friend of Senator Tillman. He 
——e . here and I want to go out and look 
und a bit. I thought I would tell you s “é 
get back in.” ’ aii 
: That s all right,” said the doorkeeper, ‘‘ but 
—— not be here when you return. In order to 
prevent any mistake I will give you the password 
So you can get your seat again.” 
Wn eyes rather popped out at this. 
'Yhat's the word?” he asked. 
Idiosyncrasy.” 
“What?” 
“Idiosyncrasy.” 
I guess I’1 Stay in,” said Swate. 


Bernhardt’s Most Graceful Compliment 


Te bso graceful compliment ever received 
ween’ arah Bernhardt was paid to her, she says, 
er recent American visit, when a clerk in 


the West, bein 
: ety: Z presented > - ileatia 
said : “Madam, is to the great actress, 


I have spent over : é 
ine F ST over a year learn- 
€ French only to hear you, and it was worth it!” 


How He Kissed Julia Marlowe 


AN ACTOR playing with Julia Marlowe was 
supposed at a certain part in the play to 
deliver to the actress a pe mith F kiss. But 
his diffidence never permitted him to get 
within an inch of the upturned lips. One even- 
ing the whole company was discussing the play 
when one of the actors, turning to the diffident 
youth, said: 

**Say, look here, why don’t you give Miss 
Marlowe a real kiss?” 

The actor flushed and became speechless, and 
for reply turned to Miss Marlowe. 

‘*He may,” said Miss Marlowe, smiling. 

So the next evening the actor remembered. 
But Miss Marlowe also remembered, and when 
the critical moment arrived in the play she fell 
to laughing almost beyond restraint. The actor 
was not dismayed, however, and almost blindly 
finding the actress’s pretty mouth delivered a 
resounding kiss. Unfortunately, however, Miss 
Marlowe, at that supreme moment, had lost con- 
trol of herself with laughing, and as the kiss was 
delivered she had her mouth open the widest. 
The kiss rang through the theatre like the draw- 
ing of the cork from a bottle, and the actor was 
even more bewildered than ever at the sound of a 
real kiss! 


He was the Three 


T= composer Rossini was a great eater. He 
went one day into a restaurant and ordered 
a dinner for three. After a while the waiter said : 
‘*The dinner is on the fire, sir. When the people 
come it is ready.” 

‘Very well,” said Rossini, 
the people.” 


‘ 


‘serve it. I am 


Why She Could Stand It 


GARATOR HOAR while returning from a 
trip abroad, a few years before his death, 
took passage on a steamer bound for New York. 
While coming across he became acquainted with 
an Englishman possessing a title and a big pair 
of binoculars. On coming up the bay, in sight 
of the metropolis, Senator Hoar was pointing 
out the objects of interest, as it was the English- 
man’s first trip to this country. 

Finally the Gtatue of Liberty hove in sight, and 
on her the Briton turned his glasses, Mr. Hoar 
meanwhile making explanatory remarks. 

‘*Bronze, is she?” said the visitor. ‘‘Well, by 
Jove! If that’s the case, how on earth does she 
manage to stand the weather? I should think 
she would simply become a victim of salt-air 
atrophy.” 

**She would if she were in any other country,” 
declared Mr. Hoar. 

‘*What d’ye mean?” queried the other. 

“Well,” said the statesman, ‘‘ you see, in this 
country of ours Liberty has a strong constitution 
behind her.” 


The Governor’s Idea of His Job 


A FEW days before the new Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Edwin S. Stuart, went to 
Harrisburg to take office he said to his sister: 

**Say, dear, if I get sick at Harrisburg I wish 
you’d call a veterinarian.” 

‘*A veterinarian, Ned?” echoed his sister. 

‘** Yes,” replied the Governor-elect, “‘for if there 
ever was a jackass I am for taking this office.” 


What the Czar ‘Could Not Do 


T= Czar of Russia was visiting the King of 
Denmark, and upon one of their drives 
around Copenhagen the King pointed out to the 
Czar a certain high tower. 

‘*Now,” said the Czar, ‘‘how much power 
have you over your subjects? Could you com- 
mand one of your poorest subjects to climb to 
the top of that tower and jump off?” 

‘*No,” said the King, ‘‘but I could go and 
sleep in that poor subject’s hut and be a welcome 
guest.” 

And the Czar was silent. 


The Word He Couldn’t Make Out 


PEAKER CANNON, of the House of 
Representatives, writes a very illegible hand, 
and when a member of Congress received a 
letter from the Speaker one day he was able to 
read but a single word. He disliked to bother 
Mr. Cannon, so he went to several friends 
among the Congressmen, and finally the letter, 
except for one word, was made out. 

This word seemed very important, as it was 
underlined, but as neither the Congressman nor 
his friends could make it out he thought he would 
consult Mr. Cannon himself. He told the 
Speaker of his trouble in reading the letter, and 
explained that with help from several other mem- 
bers of the House he had made out all but the 
word in question. 

Cannon looked at his letter, and then at the 
Congressman, and then again at the letter, his 
face meanwhile taking on a peculiar expression. 
Finally he looked at the Congressman, and with 
mingled anger and laughter said: ‘‘Why, you 
fool, that word is ‘confidential.’ ” 


Mrs. Whitney’s Advice to a Girl 


HE late Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney was asked one 

day by a young girl: 

‘What advice, Mrs. Whitney, would you give 
to a girl who wanted to be an author? I am just 
burning to write.” 

“Do you really want to know?” asked the 
author. 

‘Yes, indeed,” replied the girl. 

‘* And you say ‘you are just burning to write’ ?” 
asked Mrs. Whitney. 

‘*T am,” said the girl. 

‘*Then get married,” said Mrs. Whitney. 
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F. Hopkinson Smith as a “ Salesman” 


R. F. HOPKINSON SMITH takes as much 
pride in the lighthouses he has built as in 

the books he has written. On one occasion a 
traveling salesman met him in the smoking com- 
partment of the train on which they were both 
traveling and struck up a conversation with him. 

‘*How’s your luck this season, brother?” 
sociably inquired the salesman between puffs. 

‘Pretty fair,” returned the supposed ‘‘ brother 
salesman.” ‘‘How’s yours?” 

“*Oh, I’m down on it; haven’t made a sale in 
two weeks.” 

‘That oughtn’t to discourage you. I consider 
I’m doing well if I make a sale once in two 
years.” 

The drummer stared at him incredulously. 
‘Once in two years,” he echoed, cigar half-way 
to his mouth; “say, brother,” slowly and solicit- 
ously, ‘‘what’s your line?” 

‘*Lighthouses,” was the laconic reply. 


He Did as He was Told 


PRESIDENT HADLEY, of Yale, coming 
back to New Haven late one night, got into 
one of the cabs at the station, and, taking it for 
granted that the cabby knew who he was, jumped 
in and said: 

‘Drive fast, cabby.” 

‘*All right, sir,” said cabby. 

The horse started off with a plunge, and kept 
up his rapid gait for half an hour, going up one 
street and down another. 

Finally President Hadley, seeing that he was 
being taken in the wrong direction from his 
home, stuck his head out of the window and 
asked: ‘‘Are you not going in the wrong direc- 
tion, cabby ?’ 

‘*Hanged if I know, mister,”’ was the astonish- 
ing reply. ‘‘Where did you want to go?” 


Sherman Would Have Changed His Route 


ENERAL SHERMAN was stopping at a 
Washington hotel when an intimate friend 
called to see him one evening. During their con- 
versation a band came to serenade the General. 
He and his friend stepped out on the veranda, 
and the band struck up ‘‘Marching Through 
Georgia.”” The friend turned to Sherman and 
said: ‘‘General, confidentially, what is your 
private opinion of that piece of music?” 

The General looked quizzical for a moment 
and then said: ‘‘If I had thought when I made 
that march that it would have inspired any one 
to compose the piece, I would have marched 
around the State.” 


Why He Could Not Come 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES was invited 

to deliver a lecture in a town in the central 

part of Massachusetts. He was not feeling very 

well, and he wrote the following reply to the 

committee in declining to accept the invitation: 

‘“*T am far from being in good physical health, 

and I am satisfied that if I were offered a hundred- 

dollar-bill after my lecture I should not have 
strength enough to refuse it.” 


Seemed Easy to Lincoln 


NE afternoon when Lincoln was President 
word came to the War Department from the 
Provost Marshal at Portland, Maine, that Henry 
Jameson, the Confederate secret-service agent, 
was on his way to New York, where he had 
engaged passage for England. The War Depart- 
ment was at once all astir. 

Charles A. Dana, then Assistant Secretary of 
War, received the message and hastened at once 
to consult with Secretary of War Stanton. 

‘* How do you advise me to act in this matter?” 
queried Dana. 

‘Arrest the man at once,” was Stanton’s 
reply; ‘‘but you had better see the President 
before you proceed further.” 

Dana went immediately to the White House. 
As he was a frequent visitor he was readily 
admitted to Lincoln’s private room. 

‘*What is it, Dana?” asked the President as 
the Secretary came in. 

Dana told. about the incident, and asked the 
President what ought to be done. 

‘*Well,” was the quiet reply, ‘‘ you say Jameson 
will soon leave the country?” 

“Yes, sir, he will escape within a few hours if 
nothing is done to stop him. My purpose is to 
arrest him.” 

‘*Well,”’ was the President’s reply, ‘‘when you 
have a white elephant on your hands, and he’s 
doing his level best to get away, why not leave 
him alone, Dana?” 

And Jameson was. 


Tennyson’s Gallant Retort 


ENNYSON’S customary manner toward 

women was one of grave and stately courtesy. 
One evening at Aldworth, Sir Edward Hamley, 
the soldier and expert writer on the art of war, 
who had been visiting through the day, rose to 
take leave. Tennyson pressed him to stay over 
night, adding: ‘‘ There are three ladies who wish 
it,” meaning Mrs. Tennyson and the two guests 
who were in the house. 

‘*There are three other ladies who oppose it,”’ 
Sir Edward answered. 

‘*Who are they?” Tennyson asked. 

‘“*The Fates,” Sir Edward replied. 

‘*The Fates may be on one side,” Tennyson 
rejoined, ‘‘but the Graces are on the other.” 
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“Soap and water and pleasant thoughts are the 
foundation beautifiers; the rest are ‘trimmings.’ ”’ 


There is a world of wisdom in this little “Pure soap, clean water and pleasant 
paragraph. Add two words to it anditisa thoughts are the foundation beautifiers.” 
sermon in itseli—a sermon which, if lived Pure soap is—Ivory Soap. 


» will i ; ; 
> %, Wik Ce more to make American Don’t make the mistake of assuming that 


women beautiful than all the ‘‘beautifiers”’ 
. J Ivory Soap is not all it ought to be, because 
in Christendom. 


The two words are “pure” and “clean.” it costs only a few cents a cake. 
Add them and the injunction reads as The fact is that money will not buy purer or 


follows: better soap than Ivory. 


Made of pure vegetable oils and containing no ‘‘free’’ alkali, it 
will cleanse, but it will not injure, the most delicate complexion. 


Ivory Soap 22 we « 990 Per Cent. Pure. 




















